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The Founders Room Library 
at Dumbarton Oaks 


ARE books, autograph letters, and literary and music manu- 
scripts from the library of Mr and Mrs Robert Woods 
Bliss now form a special section of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection of Harvard University. 

Presented to the University over a period of years, this special collec- 

tion was shelved in the Founders Room at Dumbarton Oaks in De- 

cember 1948. Photographs of the Founders Room, showing the 

collection as housed therein, are reproduced in Plates I and II. 

The chronology and geography of the collecting of the several 
thousands of items comprising the Founders Room Library cover more 
than half a century and a large part of two hemispheres — beginning 
in the late years of the nineteenth century when Mrs Bliss, then 
Mildred Barnes, a young lady not long out of school, was asking serious 
questions of wise old Jibraires in France.’ Nostalgic memories arise 
with the names and addresses on the old hand-written bills of the 
eighteen-nineties: E. Barth, 5 Rue Ragueneau, Tours; H. Camduras, 
3 Place du Terrail, Clermont-Ferrand; Albert Foulard, 7 Quai Mala- 
quais; Lucien Gougy, 5 Quai Conti; Victor Le Masle, 3 Quai 
Malaquais; Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe . . . That the selection was 
not dictated by a frivolous or limited vision is apparent from the 
answers to some of the serious questions asked by the young American 
lady, and from a casual glance at the titles of books purchased: ‘Voici, 
Mademoiselle, comme vous me l|’avez demandé, les adresses de trois 
libraires trés-honorables 4 Rome,’ or ‘La meilleure et la plus belle 
édition des ceuvres completes de Voltaire est celle de Imprimerie de 
la Société Typographique (Kehl) en 70 volumes’; and among the 
books selected were Beraldi, Les graveurs du XIX‘ siécle, twelve vol- 

* These early requests for information bring to mind a remark made many years 
later by Marcel Proust in a letter to Madame Sheikévitch: ‘)’ai croisé l'autre jour 
votre amie Madame Bliss chez Madame Hennessy mais trop rapidement pour pouvoir 
lui parler de vous. Pas assez cependant pour qu’elle ne m’ait demandé un renseigne- 


ment littéraire . . .” (“Trois lettres 4 une amie,’ Nouvelle revue francaise, XXX, 1928, 
89 — letter of 29 May 1918). 
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umes, Brunet, Manuel du libraire, eight volumes, Montaigne, Les essais, 
five volumes, Rousseau, Du contrat social, and Villemain, Cours de la 
littérature francaise, four volumes. 

From 1903 to 1933 Mr Bliss held diplomatic posts in Russia, in 
western Europe, and in the Argentine. During these years the collec- 
tion grew, in varied directions; for in addition to an abiding sense of 
the past Mr and Mrs Bliss took an active and practical interest in the 
current literary output and processes of fine book-making of each 
country in which they were stationed. The formidable crates which 
were shipped home from abroad in 1933 contained books on earl 
history and art; portfolios of drawings and bound books of World 
War I, inscribed for the most part; de luxe editions from the post-war 
period, including the publications of ‘Les Cent Une (Femmes Biblio- 
philes de France),’ printed in the beautiful typography of Darantiére 
on loose sheets within portfolios and slip-cases of elaborate ornamenta- 
tion; immense tomes in fine bindings from Sweden, heavy with plates; 
and press books from the Argentine, many of them printed in large- 
size type like a child’s primer, in blue or mauve or pink, with bright- 
colored woodcuts or cool line drawings reproduced with the utmost 
delicacy and skill. 

Throughout this half century and more, whether at home or abroad, 
American and foreign book markets were carefully surveyed. Descrip- 
tions which tally with books on the shelves may be found in many an 
old sale catalogue — of Bangs & Co., auctioneers in New York from 
1837 to 1903, of the Anderson Company, the American Art Associa- 
tion-Anderson Galleries, and the Parke-Bernet Galleries of today.’ 
Bids were placed on books in the Van Antwerp library, sold at 
Sotheby’s in London in 1907 —a sale so felicitously described in that 
most felicitous of library catalogues, the Bibliotheca Osleriana.* And 
the habit of watching the source of supply still persists; the collection 
still grows. 

The salient characteristic of the collection is its eclecticism, reflect- 
ing the personal tastes of Mr and Mrs Bliss and the diversity of their 
interests. Gardens and landscaping, trees, flowers, and birds, are par- 
ticularly close to their hearts, and particularly significant for Dum- 


*Mr Clarence Brigham, Director of the American Antiquarian Society, and Mr 
George McKay, Curator of the Grolier Club, were most kind in making available a 
number of their old priced catalogues for identification of copies in the collection. 

* Bibliotheca Osleriana (Oxford, 1929), pp. xxvii-xxix. 
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barton Oaks. The collection, in consequence, is strong in these 
subjects. Music and art have always been part of their lives; auto- 
graph letters from musicians and artists, holograph scores and signed 
drawings, inevitably, therefore, form a significant assemblage here. 
And in the domain of association there is a profusion of memorabila, 
increasing year after year, like the leaves in a forest, along either side 
of the public and private paths which Mr and Mrs Bliss have traversed 
together. An adequate account of these only would exceed the physi- 
cal bounds of this preliminary notice, which must limit itself primarily 
to the description of a few of the rare books and literary manuscripts. 

It has been said that the more important a book, the easier it is to find 
out all there is to know about it. This is, indeed, partly true, but not 
wholly so; for there are at Dumbarton Oaks two sixteenth-century 
books of indisputable importance — The Countess of Pembrokes 
Arcadia, by Sir Philip Sidney, London, John Windet for William 
Ponsonbie, 1590, and the Croniques of Froissart, Paris, Verard, 1495?- 
1505? — the first of which thus far has yielded no records of its past 
history, while the pedigree and adventures of the second are amply 
documented. That this copy of the Arcadia (one of six known of this 
first issue) should have maintained so delicate a privacy during its three 
and a half centuries would not have displeased Sir Philip, for in the 
tender dedication to his ‘deare Ladie and sister’ we read: ‘Now, it is 
onlie for you, onley to you . . . keepe it to yourself, or to such 
friends who will weigh errors in the ballaunce of good will.’ It is 
equally fitting that the Froissart should be well known, for this author 
had no shy modesty about his work. After forty years of writing and 
rewriting, he confesses, ‘Plus y suit et plus me plait.’ In reference to 
the undiscovered past history of the Arcadia the words ‘thus far’ are 
used advisedly, for there are several clues which, if followed with 
assiduity, might well lead to a former owner, or owners. The New 
York book dealer from whom the book was purchased in 1926 wrote 
in July of that year that it ‘came from an old English family in London 
who did not care to have their names mentioned, so it did not pass 
through the auction sales.’ One may question the inevitability of the 
sequence of anonymity and no auction, and yet remain grateful for 
the potentially useful clue. The binding, of late seventeenth- or early 
eighteenth-century calf, shows evidence of recasing carefully executed. 
The flyleaf bears bibliographical notations in an early eighteenth- 
century hand and, in a different — probably later — hand, the signa- 
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ture ‘Harry Trelawny.’ The set of Froissart consists of three volumes, 
printed in Verard’s type no. 12 on vellum, and embellished with 
illuminated miniatures. The first and second volumes are in fine 
eighteenth-century French red morocco, and are from the Meerman, 
Utterson, Ashburnham, and Hoe libraries, with the Utterson and Hoe 
book labels. The third volume, in a nineteenth-century copy of the 
binding of the first two volumes, is from the Ashburnham and Hoe 
libraries, with the Hoe label. The first volume is of the second edition, 
the other two of the first. The fourth volume, rounding out the work, 
is not present.* 

Then there is Spenser’s Faerie Queene, in two volumes, London, 
John Wolfe for William Ponsonbie, 1590, and London, William 
Ponsonbie, 1596 — acquired in 1923. The correspondence relating 
to the purchase states only that the set ‘came from London.’ Some- 
thing of its provenance may be learned one day from the words 
‘Arthurj(?) Warwicke me vendiat’ in an early hand on the title-page 
of Volume I, and from the penciled bibliographical notations (which 
are not altogether correct) on the front flyleaf of the same volume. 
This First Part has both the original and cancel leaves of sonnets at 
the end, as is usually the case. A second edition of the First Part was 
acquired at the same time. 

The Essayes Or Morall, Politike and Millitarie Dicourses of Lo: 
Michaell de Montaigne, London, 1603, translated by John Florio, is 
here, bound in contemporary calf with the arms of Queen Elizabeth 
stamped in gold on the covers. Immediately upon publication, this 
book was highly esteemed in England, possibly not so much for in- 
trinsic worth as for reasons arising from the nationalistic temper of 
the time which found expression in voyages into foreign languages as 
well as into foreign lands. Florio’s own words in the opening sentences 
of “To the curteous Reader’ testify to this burgeoning pride in the 
English people and the English tongue: 

Shall I apologize translation? Why but some holde (as for their freehold) 
that such conversion is the subversion of Universities. God holde with them, 


and withholde them from impeach or empaire. It were an ill turne, the turning 
of Bookes should be the overturning of Libraries. Yea but my olde fellow 


“The Hoe Catalogue of Books Printed in Foreign Languages before 1600 (New 
York, 1907), I, 192, suggests the bare possibility that the missing volume might be that 
on vellum of the second edition recorded by Brunet in the d’Ourches sale. 

An illustrated account, by the present writer, of the Dumbarton Oaks set of 
Froissart appeared in the Gazette des beaux arts, 6th ser. XXXII (1947), 129-142. 
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Nolano tolde me, and taught publikely, that from translation all Science had 
it’s of-spring. 
Fact and legend link great names to this book. Sir Walter Raleigh is 
reported to have carried it with him to the Tower. “The actual copy 
used by Shakespeare and carrying his autograph is preserved in the 
British Museum’ — this was the borrowed glory shed over the present 
copy when listed in the catalogue of a London book dealer. A New 
York dealer, handling the copy later, added a personal touch: “This 
copy must rank in interest with that [Shakespeare’s] as it is the one 
from Queen Elizabeth’s library and the one she read.’ It is refreshing 
to read the reply from Mrs Bliss: ‘I wonder what the provenance is. 
And as for its having belonged to the Great Queen, there is, after all, 
nothing to prove it.’* The provenance, however, turned out to be 
distinguished, even though it settled nothing about ownership by the 
Great Queen. The volume belonged to Peter Gunning, Bishop of 
Ely, in the seventeenth century; ° it had been in the library of Robert 
Hoe; Brayton Ives bought it at the Hoe sale in 1911, and it was sold 
at the auction of his library in 1915, the year following his death. It 
was bought by Mr and Mrs Bliss in 1922. 

Coryats Crudities Hastily gobled up, London, 1611, printed for the 
author by William Stansby, is here in a fine copy from the library of 
the third Earl of Gosford (1806-1864), whose large and beautiful 


* There is indeed question as to whether Elizabeth could have owned a copy of 
Florio’s translation, since she died in March of the year in which the work was 
published. 

A copy of the Essais in French, in an embroidered binding, preserved in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, is apparently from the Queen’s library. 

* There is no sale of Gunning’s library recorded in the Catalogue of English Book 
Sales in the British Museum 1646-1900 (London, 1915). His printed book label, 
‘Farmborough,’ however, is listed as No. 13081 in the Franks Collection of the 
British Museum (Franks Bequest: Catalogue of British and American Book Plates, 
London, 1903-04, I, 454). 

The volume appears as Lot 718 in the Ives sale catalogue, American Art Galleries, 
April 1915, with the following note: “The Rev. Dr. Peter Gunning-Robert Hoe copy 
with bookplates of both. A ms. note on fly leaf reads: “One of the three copies of 
this translation in the British Museum has the first of the two final leaves of Errata 
bound in this copy but none of the three possesses both. The two leaves between the 
Table and Part One of the Text must be of excessive rarity as they occur in none of 
the British Museum copies. Portrait of Florio by Hole which has been found in at 
least two copies of the first edition is laid in the above copy.”’ The loose portrait 
of Florio is mentioned, also, in the Hoe sale catalogue. Neither it, nor the notation 
quoted, was in the copy when it was acquired by Mr and Mrs Bliss; vestiges of a leaf, 
which may have borne the notation, appear between the flyleaf and the title. 
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collection of books from Gosford Castle in Ireland was sold in 1878 
to James Toovey, London bookseller, and afterwards dispersed in 
several sales. The copy is bound by Bedford," and in height (8 9/16 
inches) comes near deckle-edge copies in original binding.’ The copy 
is complete, with engraved title, printed title of “Three Crude Veines,.’ 
four engraved plates, and errata. The engraved and printed titles are, 
however, inlaid, and the Strasburg plate is cut own at head and tail, 
as is not unusual. In view of the success of the work in directions 
scarcely anticipated by the unfortunate author it is not surprising that 
a perfect copy is hard to come by. 

A collected edition of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, as in the 
case of Shakespeare, first appeared posthumously. Unlike the Shake- 
speare folio, however, the Comedies and Tragedies, London, printed 
for Humphrey Robinson and Humphrey Moseley, 1647, was designed 
to include only plays previously unpublished. No portrait of Beau- 
mont could be found at the time of printing, so Fletcher appears alone. 
In the Dumbarton Oaks copy the Fletcher portrait is in the first state. 
The very elaborate Riviére binding, one of those show pieces executed 
from time to time to display the full virtuosity of his workshop, is of 
crushed levant tooled in gold and blind in a compartmental design of 
Tudor roses and foliage, protected by a fleece-lined morocco wrapper, 
gilt lettered. 

Among books printed on the continent during these earlier centuries, 
a few may be mentioned, in addition to the Froissart. The Dictorum 
factorumque memorabilium exempla of Valerius Maximus is here in 
the edition printed at Lyons by Gryphius in 1550. The name of the 
printer arouses a more vivid interest than the title of the book, perhaps, 
for Gryphius was one of those resolute Lyonnais printers upon whose 
courage intellectual France largely depended at this time. The type 
is Robert Granjon’s civilité, which Updike describes with truth and 
grace as a ‘delicate silvery italic.’ ° But the special feature of the present 
copy is the fine contemporary binding, calf, the covers decorated with 
scrolls and leaves painted in blue outlined in gold and bearing the date 

"It may be worth remarking that the Bedford bindings in the Founders Room 
collection (Coryat, Burns, Keats) are in his more elaborate and derivative manner. 
But it is a perennial tribute to his taste and craftsmanship that objections to the re- 
binding of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century books have been always relatively 
mild when the binder has been Bedford. 


*See The Carl H. Pforzheimer Library (New York, 1940), I, 216-217. 
*D. B. Updike, Printing Types (2nd ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1937), I, 204. 
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‘1552.’ The copy contains the bookplate of Park Nelson and the 
leather book label of Henry W. Poor. 

The present copy of Roma subterranea of Antonio Bosio, Rome, 
1651, ‘typis Vitalis Mascardi,’ in two folio volumes, title-pages in 
black and red, was bound in morocco for Pope Innocent X, both 
covers and spines very heavily tooled, with the papal insignia and 
Pamphili arms prominently displayed. This 1651 edition is a Latin 
translation, augmented, by Paolo Aringhi, of the Italian original of 
1632, in itself a posthumous publication completed by Giovanni 
Severani. 

Le grand atlas, published by Joan Blaeu in Amsterdam, 1667, is a 
magnificent set, bought in Stockholm, complete with all the twelve 
volumes and all the maps, and in immaculate condition, the gold and 
colors fresh as though painted yesterday. The binding, of mottled calf, 
with a large monogram and crowns on the upper and lower covers of 
each volume, was executed by the Magnus workshop in Amsterdam 
for Count Johan Gabriel Stenbock (1640-1705), who purchased the 
set in Amsterdam in 1671. Stenbock, the favorite of Queen Hedvig 
Eleanora (consort of Karl X Gustaf), was Lord High Steward of 
Sweden, and ambassador to England in 1672.” 

A work important as one of the earliest attempts at philosophic 
history, and engaging for its implication that the France of Louis XIV, 
divinely inspired, was the apotheosis of all human endeavor, is the 
Discours sur [histoire universelle of Bossuet, here present in the first 
edition, Paris, 1681, in an apparently large-paper copy. The Discours 
was the direct outgrowth of Bossuet’s many years as tutor to the 
Dauphin, whose arms appear at the head of the first page of the text. 

There are two editions of Moliére in the collection. One in eight 
volumes, printed in 1682, is the first complete and illustrated edition, 
the plates being authentic documents for the costumes worn in the 


* The writer is very grateful for the identification of the bindings and other infor- 
mation to Dr O. Wieselgren, Director of the Royal Library, Stockholm, and par- 
ticularly to Dr Josef Haglund, Librarian of the Map Room of the Royal Library. 
Dr Haglund is preparing an article for periodical publication which will reconstruct 
the history of the set from 1671 to the present. 

It is interesting to note that the monogram and crown in the center of the covers 
appear to have been stamped later than the rest of the decoration, and then to learn 
that there is in Sweden another set of the atlas, likewise in calf and wtih exactly the 


same corner decorations on the covers, bearing this time the arms of the Swedish 
nobleman Torstensson. 
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plays when first performed, with an occasional portrait of the author 
himself in one of the roles. The other is the six-volume 1734 edition 
with the full-page Boucher plates (often called Boucher’s chefs- 
d@’ceuvre in the field of illustration). This 1734 set includes the very 
rare first issue of Volume IV, with the original leaves R2 and R3 (pages 
131-134). These four pages were reprinted for the later issues, the 
faults being corrected and a new one added in the process."* 

This notice continues with what might be called “The Diverting 
History of — the Smithfield Jockey — showing how he went further 
than he intended and came safe home again’: actually, The Smithfield 
Jockey: Or, the Character and Original of a Horse-Courser, With the 
Tricks and Rogueries of an Ostler. Published for the benefit of Gentle- 
men and others, London, Printed for W. D., 1675 — acquired by Mr 
Bliss from Edgar Wells in New York in 1922. ‘What a Character Is’ 
is defined in Sir Thomas Overbury’s Wife, 1616, as follows: “To 
square out a Character by our English levell, it is a picture (reall or 
personall) quaintlie drawne in various collours, all of them heightned 
by one shadowing. It is a quicke and softe touch of many strings, all 
shutting up in one musicall close: It is wits descant on any plaine 
song.’ ** Physically, the Dumbarton Oaks Smithfield Jockey belies this 
charming definition. It is not prepossessing, has no discernible beauty 
whatsoever, and might have been written off as a rough, smudgy, badly 
printed, anonymous seventeenth-century pamphlet about the mean 
tricks of a horse-trader. But it was not listed in any of the catalogues 
or bibliographies that were examined in a first investigation, and no 
other copy was located. So, when the Grolier Club wrote to Mr 
Bliss in October 1943, asking if he had any item which might rate 
inclusion in an exhibition of ‘unique’ books planned for April of the 
following year, the Jockey — with full cognizance of the potential 
dangers — was one of four items tentatively offered. 

The Committee on Arrangements chose the Jockey. From that 
moment until the very opening of the exhibition, the paramount obli- 
gation was to establish its right to that precarious and advanced posi- 

“In both the Dumbarton Oaks copy and the Ham House copy (sold at Sotheby’s 
20 June 1938) the reprinted pages are inserted between pages 418 and 419, an 


awkward location, interrupting as they do the text of Amphbitrion in the midst of a 
sentence. Is this true of all copies containing both the original and the reprinted 
pages? 

“The Overburian Characters, ed. W. J. Paylor (The Perry Reprints, XIII; 
Oxford, 1936), p. 92. 
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tion — that lonely and uneasy pinnacle — or to withdraw it before 
too late. Eventually, through Gwendolyn Murphy’s Bibliography of 
Character Books, a copy was located in the Bodleian Library, the 
description of which fitted the copy at Dumbarton Oaks except for 
the date on the title-page, which was given as ‘167[7].’, and the addi- 
tion of a cancel title-page reading A Whip for a Jockey: Or, A Charac- 
ter of an Horse-Courser, London, Printed for R. H., 1677. A note in 
the Bibliography, following the description, read: ‘When I first saw 
this book only the cancel title was visible. But this felt “thick”, and 
examination showed it was pasted to another page. The Bodleian 
authorities kindly had these separated and the original title was dis- 
closed.’ 

It was now April. Time was running out. A cable to the Bodleian, 
explaining the situation as succinctly and tactfully as might be, was 
imperative; it read as follows: ‘Copy Smithfield Jockey here dated 1675 
otherwise agrees description your copy. Might missing digit your 
title page therefore be 5,’ signed ‘Dumbarton Oaks.’ The reply was 
even more succinct: ‘Cannot guess missing digit on multilated title 
second title slip for Jockey has 1677.’ The Bodleian had been con- 
sulted; the Committee on Arrangements had been kept informed of 
each step along the way; so, unchallenged, the Jockey went off to ride 
in the exhibition; and no glass slipper was lost and no Cinderella rushed 
home in rags at midnight. 

But the tale was not ended. A letter was received from the Secre- 
tary of the Bodleian Library in reply to one from Dumbarton Oaks 
explaining the reasons for the inquiry and the haste. (Remember, it 
was war time: Dumbarton Oaks was not yet internationally known — 
at least not to postal officials. The Conversations which were to make 
it known throughout the world were still a top military secret, though 
actually only a few months off.) ‘We were very glad that the cable 
arrived and served its purpose. We worded it as best we could, but 
we were a little puzzled. Starting off with a reference to the “Smith- 
field Jockey” and signed “Dumbarton Oaks” (without your name) 
there was a smack of horse-racing about the whole thing; and we had 
an exciting time with the Post Office enquiries before they could grasp 
that it was a genuine bibliographical matter! I am glad that the reply 


* Supplements to the Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, no. 4 (London, 
1925), p. 86. 
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was allowed to go through at last.’ Never, perhaps, was the rigor of 
censorship exercised more fancifully than in this conjuring up of 
racing tips between old Sir Thomas Bodley’s Oxford Library and 
Harvard University’s Dumbarton Oaks! 

And then, finally, the last lap. In our years of ‘peace’ a comparison 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Jockey with photostats of its Bodleian 
counterpart has been carried out. The two copies are of the same 
setting, even to the title-page — and Cinderella, for a brief hour 
triumphantly ‘unique,’ now willingly shares her high pinnacle with 
another. 

Against such a background, it is not surprising that Mr and Mrs 
Bliss were interested when Robert Almond’s The English Horsman 
. . . With the Humours of a Smithfield Jockey, London, 1673 (or 
two years earlier than the Jockey), was announced in a Parke-Bernet 
sale in April 1945. It was at once inspected, and, at the sale, bought, 
for it raised interesting new questions. Pages 338-359 of the Horsman, 
containing “The Humours,’ have approximately the same number of 
words as in the whole of the Jockey: many of the words and phrases 
are the same, and the sense is the same. But, as if the purpose and intent 
were different — the earlier book designed as a serious manual for 
owners and breeders, the later one for a sporting public — the Jockey 
flaunts a coarser and rowdier diction: as if “W. D..,’ sensing the possi- 
bility of a popular sale, had had a section of the Horsman rearranged 
and rewritten, and then printed as a chapbook. This is supposition. 
The facts are that no other copy of The Smithfield Jockey has been 
located except the mutilated Bodleian one; and the only other known 
copy of The Horsman is in the British Museum. The Dumbarton Oaks 
Horsman is bound in contemporary calf, blind tooled, with the 
armorial bookplate of Thomas Hay, Viscount Dupplin (later seventh 
Earl of Kinnoull), dated 1699, accompanied by his shelf number and 
the armorial book label of one of his descendants. 

Benjamin Franklin’s name, in point of date and distinction, heads 
the list of books of American authorship. His Experiments and his 
Memoirs have long and complicated histories.“* In the Dumbarton 
Oaks collection, both are in French and both have interesting features: 
Expériences et observations sur Vélectricité faites a Philadelphie en 

“See I. Bernard Cohen, Benjamin Franklin’s Experiments (Cambridge, Mass., 


1941); Benjamin Franklin’s Memoirs, Parallel-Text Edition, ed. Max Farrand (Berke- 
ley, Calif., 1949). 
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Amérique, Paris, 1752, and Mémoires de la vie privée, Paris, 1791. In 
this French edition of the Experiments, Franklin’s amendments are 
placed at the foot of the appropriate pages, while in the English edition 
they are inserted at the end, having been received after the book was 
in press. On the front end-paper of the present copy appears in ink 
‘ex lib. j. f. barailon M. de M.’ Franklin might have been pleased by 
this, for Jean Francois Barailon (1743-1816) was a man after his own 
heart, if one can judge by his manifold activities: antiquarian, archae- 
ologist, writer, member of learned societies and of the faculty at Mont- 
pellier, physician, and public servant. Buisson’s 1791 edition of the 
Mémoires — pirated though it was — was the first in any language. 
The Dumbarton Oaks copy is of the first issue, with pages 204-207 
misnumbered 360-363. 

Composed in Latin, Greek, and English, yet ineluctably a piece of 
American writing — whether or not it can be called literature — is 
Pietas et gratulatio collegii Cantabrigiensis apud Novanglos, Boston, 
1761 [1762]. This offering of Harvard College in honor of George 
the Third’s accession received a handsome printing at the press of 
J. Green and J. Russell, and has, indeed, been regarded as the finest 
example of typographical art produced in the colonies up to that time.” 
The Greek type seen in three of the pieces, presented by the first 
Thomas Hollis about 1720, and apparently employed only on this 
occasion, was destroyed in the Harvard Hall fire of 1764. Among a 
bewildering array of variant states the Dumbarton Oaks copy has been 
described as a variant of the second state, with the following uncor- 
rected readings: page 24, line 14: ‘peac edistinguished’; page 72, lines 
15 and 16: ‘Phoebus impellens, videt haud Georgo / Clariorem; nec, 
misi per Nepotes.’ From the library of William Loring Andrews, it 
is on ordinary paper with watermark of fleur-de-lis and initials IV 
(for Jean Villedary), and is without the slip of errata which is in- 
serted in a number of copies. An added interest might accrue if the 
numerous notes written on the title-page and on many of the text 
pages in a round legible hand should prove to have been put there by a 
Harvard student of the day. 

The copy of Charlotte Smith’s Elegiac Sonnets, and Other Poems 
is a most pleasing and harmonious little volume, issued by Isaiah 


*See Justin Winsor, ‘Pietas et Gratulatio,’ Bulletin of the Library of Harvard 
University, 1 (No. 11, 1879), 305-308 (reprinted as Library of Harvard University, 
Bibliographical Contributions, no. 4, 1879). 
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Thomas as ‘the First Worcester Edition, from the Sixth London Edi- 
tion, with Additions,’ in 1795. Thomas took special pains with this 
edition, as his ‘Advertisement’ in the volume shows, printing it on his 
original press, on perhaps the first wove paper produced in America 
(made in his own mill), and with reengravings of the Corbould- 
Stothard illustrations, likewise executed in Worcester, by Joseph H. 
Seymour. Ever the patriot, Thomas hoped that the volume, while 
proving a worthy addition to the past ‘productions of the Columbian 
Press,’ would aid in raising ‘an emulation to produce others, better 
executed, on superior paper, and with more delicate engravings.’ The 
Dumbarton Oaks copy has original marbled wrappers, with hand- 
written label. 

The step from Charlotte Smith to Fanny Burney is a short one 
indeed, for it was the success of Miss Burney’s Cecilia (1782) in par- 
ticular which set Mrs Smith on her own career of lady-novelist with 
Emmeline in 1788, four years after her successful launching as poetess 
in the Elegiac Sonnets. Fanny Burney was only twenty-six in 1778 
when her Evelina, or, A Young Lady’s Entrance into the World, in 
three volumes, was published anonymously in London. Long has the 
legend flourished that Burke read it all at a sitting, that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had to be fed while reading it and for a time neglected his 
painting so great was his absorption, that Dr Johnson sat up all night to 
finish it. In regard to Johnson at least, the legend might have been 
scotched very soon, for Opie told Northcote that he asked the Doctor, 
while painting his portrait, if this were true, and the Doctor answered: 
‘I never read it through at all, though I don’t wish this to be known.’ * 
Sir John Leslie of Glaslough, Ireland, knighted in 1876, once owned 
the Dumbarton Oaks copy of the first edition; his armorial bookplate 
is in each of the three volumes, which are bound in contemporary calf. 

A copy of the first edition of James Macpherson’s Fingal, London, 
1762, contains a pen-and-ink map carefully depicting Fingal’s country. 
It may have been drawn by the former owner George Stone, whose 
armorial bookplate is within the upper cover. Macpherson, despite 
the literary deception he practised, was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Not so Thomas Chatterton, whose Poems, Supposed to Have Been 
Written at Bristol, by Thomas Rowley, and Others, in the Fifteenth 
Century, London, 1777, might well have won him a parallel honor. 
A copy of the Poems at Dumbarton Oaks is bound in the original 


* William Hazlitt, Conversations of James Northcote (London, 1830), p. 194. 
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boards, and belongs to the second issue of the first edition, with cancel 


Other eighteenth-century English poetry includes two volumes by 
William Cowper, Poems, 1782, and The Task, 1785. It was Lady 
Austen, one of Cowper’s tenderly intimate women friends, who gave 
him the Sofa (a new object in the Cowper-Unwin ménage) as a sub- 
ject for a poem. He tells in the ‘Advertisement’ to The Task how ‘He 
obeyed; and having much leisure . . . brought forth at length, instead 
of the trifle which he at first intended, a serious affair — a Volume.’ 
And it was Lady Austen, also, who, in an earlier effort to while away 
his melancholy, told Cowper the story of John Gilpin. That same 
night — so it is said — he made a ballad of the tale, entitled “The Di- 
verting History of John Gilpin, Shewing How He Went Farther 
Than He Intended and Came Safe Home Again.’ Published anony- 
mously in the Public Advertiser of 14 November 1782, the ballad 
reappeared in chapbook and broadside form, and then, in 1785, to use 
Cowper’s own words again, ‘at the tail of it all . . . fairly well 
printed and equipped for public appearance’ in The Task. It has been 
said that only in ‘John Gilpin’ did Cowper write as he did in his in- 
comparable personal letters. In these, his beautifully spaced, flowing 
handwriting delights the eye, as his rounded, flowing sentences delight 
the ear. ‘Mine eyes drink the rivers as they flow.’ There are two of 
his letters here, both written from Weston Lodge to Lady Hesketh, 
his friend and ‘dearest Coz,’ one dated 5 March 1789, the other 18 
January 1793." . 

About this time, two country boys were making rhymes and singing 
songs in the same Ayrshire countryside: Robert Burns and David 
Sillar. The Poems of both are here, printed at Kilmarnock by John 
Wilson. The Kilmarnock Burns, the famous first edition of Poems, 
Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, though not actually rare, is a star piece 
in any collection, and in the present instance is worthily clad in a fine 
Bedford binding. The work was issued in an edition of 612 copies on 
31 July 1786: in a month less than a score of copies remained, so 
immediate was the response it evoked in Scottish homes and hearts. 
Burns, being involved at the moment in one of his lawsuits, kept dis- 
creetly out of sight while the book was in press, so credit for its out- 
ward aspect belongs entirely to John Wilson — popularly supposed 


“Published in The Correspondence of William Cowper, ed. Thomas Wright 
(London, 1904), III, 360-362, and IV, 357-359. 
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to be the ‘wee Johnie’ of the four-line epitaph on page 232, which was 
written and printed while ‘Johnie’ was very much alive. 

The Poems of Sillar, 1789 (and never reprinted), might well be 
called a companion piece. The ornamentation of the title-page (sug- 
gesting French work of the period) is the same and the type is the 
same. Companion pieces spiritually, too — a sort of bucolic antiphon 
from one farm boy to another. Burns’s ‘Epistle to Davie, a Brother 
Poet,’ written in the intricate ‘bob-wheel’ stanza, appears on pages 
141-149 of the Burns volume, and Sillar’s ‘Epistle to R. Burns’ is on 
pages 53-59 of the Sillar, which also contains, under the heading “To 
the Reader’ and signed ‘R. B.,’ the first printing of Burns’s ‘Second 
Epistle to Davie.’ Further, Burns’s poem ‘The Calf,’ which first ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh Poems of 1787, is answered in the Sillar 
volume by ‘Verses Occasioned by a Reply to Burns Calf by an Unco 
Calf.’ 

There is also a manuscript here by the more famous of the two 
poets, with the title reading ‘On hearing a thrush sing, in a morning- 
walk in January.’ Apparently this manuscript has not passed under 
the eye of any editor, for certain of the readings seem not to have been 
recorded.*® And an autograph letter about Burns adds yet another 
aspect. Robert Ainslie writes to Agnes McLehose (‘ Clarinda’ ) on 18 
October 1790, giving an account of a recent visit to Burns in Ellisland. 
Robert Fitzhugh, in editing the letter, calls it ‘important as a picture 
of Burns at a disputed period’ and points out that it ‘reveals [ Ainslie’s] 
own snobbishness and shows that he and Burns’ former sweetheart 
were on affectionate terms.’ *® 

Lyrical Ballads, with a Few Other Poems, Bristol and London, 1798, 
appeared two years after Burns’s death. In the early critical reaction, 
ranging from Southey’s characterization of “The Ancient Mariner’ as 
‘a Dutch attempt at German sublimity’ through Byron’s cruel (though 
who will say unmerited?) quatrain on “The Idiot Boy’ in English 
Bards, and Scotch Reviewers to Sara Coleridge’s bland postscript to a 
letter: “The Lyrical Ballads are not liked at all by any,’ there is little 
to presage the later universal recognition of this joint production of 


* The text differs also from a manuscript of the same sonnet seen, some years ago, 
in Dr Rosenbach’s collection. 

* Robert T. Fitzhugh, ‘Burns in Ellisland,’ Modern Language Notes, LIII (1938), 
525-527, with publication of the letter in full. Chambers had earlier published the 
letter in part in The Life and Works of Burns (Edinburgh, 1851-52), III, 151. 
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Coleridge and Wordsworth— which opens with ‘The Ancient 
Mariner’ and closes with “Tintern Abbey’ — as inaugurating a new 
era in English poetry. The Dumbarton Oaks copy is of the later, 
London issue, yet contains the original leaf G1 (signed) and the leaf 
of Cottle’s advertisements at the end. 

The Dublin edition of Sheridan’s School for Scandal, with imprint of 
J. Ewling, has latterly lost its place as editio princeps, and has been 
relegated to a secondary position among unauthorized editions printed 
at the very end of the eighteenth century, at the earliest. The name 
of its alleged publisher appears to be fictitious, and its place of printing 
dubious. Despite this demotion, the Dumbarton Oaks copy is not to 
be scorned, for bound in it are three autograph letters. One is from 
Frances Ira Sheridan, mother of Richard, written 18 December 1751 
to Samuel Richardson, in which she spiritedly rebels against the dull- 
ness of her life: ‘for my part I have taken up my residence in the 
chimney-corner & shoud lose the use of my speech if I did not find 
prity constant employment for it with my little ones for I scarce see 
a mortal besides’; against enforced exercise: ‘the want of such a con- 
venience [a carriage] has put Mr Sheridan & me upon trying the 
experiment recommended lately in one of the papers by a Dr Lob, & 
w~ have erected in our parlour his machine for muscular exercise . . . 
I am ashamed to own myself so lazy as not to be reconciled to it only 
for the small objection of its being tiresome without being pleasant’; 
and against the cold: ‘I have scribbled this sadly but my fingers are be- 
numbed with cold & I think my intelects are frozen to . . ..* And 
two are from Thomas, Richard’s son. One is in the form of an eight- 
line jingle to Charles Dibdin, reproaching him for failing to send a 
promised song,” and the other is addressed to Richard Peake, com- 
plaining of the provoking quality of his father’s letters, and confessing 
that he is ‘tired, harassd, disappointed & sulky.’ * 

The history of the early editions of Byron’s English Bards, and 
Scotch Reviewers, first issued in 1809, is complicated by the large 
number of counterfeits occasioned by the success of the satire. The 


Dumbarton Oaks copy, in original printed boards, has all the points 


”Published in part in The Correspondence of Samuel Richardson (London, 
1804), IV, 165-167. 

"Published in Percy Fitzgerald, The Lives of the Sheridans (London, 1886), Il, 
330. 

* Unpublished so far as ascertained. 
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of a genuine first edition,” but the presence of a preface has been re- 
garded as indicating a second issue. Perhaps an investigation of a num- 
ber of presentation copies of the first edition would result in a definite 
conclusion.** That Byron later regretted having written this work is 
shown in more than one of his letters: “You probably know that it is 
not in print for sale, nor ever will be (if I can help it) again’; * “With 
regard to a future large edition, you may print all, or any thing, except 
English Bards, to the republication of which at mo time will I consent. 
I would not reprint them on any consideration.’ * 

A letter from Thomas Moore to the long-suffering Mr Power 
has a ballad on the second page. The letter is undated, but from 
internal evidence it can be placed between the publication of Rokeby, 
in early January 1813 (‘Walter Scott’s Rokeby has given me a 
renewal of courage for my Poem . . . Did you ever see much worse 
songs . . . ?’) and the birth of the Moores’ second daughter in mid- 
March (‘Poor Bessy is, I believe, very near her time — she has all the 
symptoms of approach to it that she had with Bab’).” In the ballad as 
written, the last line of all three stanzas reads ‘Dear Jessy.’ In the 
printed versions, however, ‘Jessy’ appears as ‘Fanny,’ perhaps because 
‘Jessy’ seemed too close to the actual name, Bessy, of his dear wife; his 
happiness, he said, was ‘too true to put in a ballad.’ * 


*See G. R. Redgrave, ‘The First Four Editions of “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,” ’ Library, new ser., I (1899), 20-21. 

“ According to Dallas, Byron saw ‘the last proof of the Satire’ and wrote ‘a short 
preface to the Poem’ after taking his seat in the House of Lords March 13 (R. C. 
Dallas, Recollections of the Life of Lord Byron, London, 1824, pp. 50-55). A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of an Exhibition of Manuscripts and First Editions of Lord Byron 
Held in the Library of the University of Texas . . . 1924 (Austin, Tex., 1924) states 
that the W. H. Stark copy, which contains the preface, has on the half-title an auto- 
graph inscription: ‘S. B. Davies Esqr March rst, 1809.’ It has been suggested (cf. 
T. J. Wise, A Bibliography of the Writings in Verse and Prose of George Gordon 
Noel, Baron Byron, London, 1932-33, I, 22) that the preface (a single leaf) was in- 
serted in this copy subsequent to its presentation. However, Dallas’s statement about 
the passing of proofs conflicts with the supposition that any copies could have been 
ready for publication by March 1. 

* Letter to Leigh Hunt, 15 October 1815 (Letters and Journals, ed. Prothero, III, 
226). 

* Letter to Murray, 23 October 1817 (Letters and Journals, IV, 177). 

" The letter is published in part (with the ballad in full) in Memoirs, Journal, and 
Correspondence of Thomas Moore, ed. Lord John Russell (London, 1853-56), I, 
334-335 (No. 222), under date of “Tuesday, 1813.” 

* The earliest printing of the ballad known to the writer is in The Poetical Works 
of Thomas Moore (Paris, 1829), p. 348, where there are other variants from the 
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It is a pleasure to record in some detail the major items in the collec- 
tion pertaining to Keats. A copy of Endymion, in original boards with 
printed label, has the imprint “T. Miller, Printer, Noble street, 
Cheapside.’ on the verso of the half-title and the five-line errata leaf, 
thereby placing itself as the third issue of the first edition.” The signa- 
ture of Mary Tennyson, sister of the poet, appears on the title-leaf. A 
second copy, bound — also of the third issue — belonged to Frederick 
Locker-Lampson, and is enriched with a diversity of typically Lamp- 
sonian notations and insertions. They begin: “The leaf of Errata, after 
the preface, is very often missing, in this Copy it is not even cut open. 
. . « It is sometimes found at the end of the Volume. With question- 
able taste I have inserted the quarterly criticism, which contains truths, 
but is brutally unfair — & I have also added here, as a not inappropriate 
place for it, an Epigram by Tennyson that he wrote under Hood’s lines, 
in an old Common place book of mine. You will see, dear reader, that 
he has added the word “‘a joke” to Hood’s lines.’ There follow further 
notations and the insertions referred to, a few miscellaneous quoted 
stanzas, and, of particular interest, a four-line fragment from Lamia 
(Part I, lines 167-170) in Keat’s hand, with Severn’s name written 
longitudinally in the left margin. This fragment, apparently previously 
unrecorded, is reproduced in Plate IIIa. It appears to be a part of the 
first or early draft of the poem which was subsequently cut up into 
fragments — several of which have been preserved, including two in 
the Keats Collection in the Houghton Library. The Dumbarton Oaks 
fragment differs substantially in the last lines from the autograph fair 
copy of the poem, also in the Houghton Library, which was used by 
the printer for the first edition, the fair copy reading as follows: 


And her new voice, soft luting in the air 

Cried “Lycius! gentle Lycius! where, ah where!” 
With the bright mists about the mountains hoar 
These words dissolved, Crete’s forests heard no more. 


There were further changes in proof, so that the four lines as pub- 
lished — and as they may be seen in the copy of Lamia, Isabella, the 


present manuscript. An earlier possibility is, however, the Paris edition of 1819, 
which has not been seen. There are further changes in the ballad as printed in The 
Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, Collected by Himself (London, 1840-41), V, 158. 

* Cf. J. R. MacGillivray, Keats, A Bibliography and Reference Guide (Toronto, 


1949), P» 4- 
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Eve of St. Agnes, and Other Poems, 1820, which is here in original 
boards and paper label — read: 


And in the air, her new voice luting soft, 

Cried, “Lycius! gentle Lycius!” — Borne aloft 

With the bright mists about the mountains hoar 

These words dissolv’d: Crete’s forests heard no more.*®® 


There are also present two copies of the Poems, 1817, one in original 
boards with paper label, the other in an elaborate Bedford binding of 
crushed citron morocco, the spine richly gilt and ornamented with 
tiny red morocco inlays. Finally, as a crown to the Keats holdings at 
Dumbarton Oaks, there is the autograph manuscript of the sonnet be- 
ginning ‘Spenser! a jealous honorer of thine,’ signed ‘JK’ and dated 
‘Feb” 5 1818”: a considerably ‘worked’ first draft establishing the date 
of composition, which had long been in doubt.™ 

‘Admirably adapted for giving away,’ so Lamb said in 1818 of his 
own works; but he treasured the works of others, called them his 
‘midnight darlings,’ and had, said Crabb Robinson, ‘the finest collection 
of shabby books I ever saw.” Elia, London, 1823, first edition, first issue 
(with the single-line address ‘Fleet-Street,’ without half-title, and with 
paper watermarked 1821), and The Last Essays of Elia, London, 1833, 
the first English edition (an unauthorized American edition having 
appeared in Philadelphia in 1828), both in original boards, are noon- 
time and midnight darlings at Dumbarton Oaks. Placed with them is a 
letter from Elia to Charles Allsop,” the silk merchant from the City to 
whom Lamb was indebted for ‘so many pleasant presents.’ Allsop may 
have been a gourmet, for his presents were frequently in the form of 
food: game, or cheese. This time it was game, and in writing to thank 
him Lamb neatly pasted onto the fourth page of his letter a cut-out 
word, with the comment: ‘I send back a word in your Letter, which I 
can positively make nothing of, and therefore return to you as useless. 
It means to refer to the birds, but gives no information. They are at the 
fire however.’ No one else, to date, has made anything of this useless 
word. 

” For a survey of recorded manuscripts of Lamia see H. W. Garrod, The Poetical 
Works of John Keats (Oxford, 1939), pp. xxix-xxx. The Keats Collection at Hough- 
ton also contains a set of early proofs of Lamia, with some of the changes appearing 
in the published text indicated. 

™ Published in the Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, I (1947), go-100 (with facsimile). 

“From internal evidence, probably written shortly after 15 December 1827; pub- 


lished, with slight differences in punctuation, in The Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. 
E. V. Lucas (London, 1935), Ill, 146 (No. 714). 
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A few years earlier, another gentle, whimsical fellow was in England, 
writing: Washington Irving, at work on The Sketch Book of Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent., sending the finished parts back to New York, one lot at 
a time, to be published anonymously, 1819-20, by C. S. Van Winkle. 
There is a set of The Sketch Book at Dumbarton Oaks in the original 
seven parts with all the wrappers, one of less than half a dozen known 
in this state. The presence of this rare set at Dumbarton Oaks is par- 
ticularly fitting, for here also is the original triangular correspondence 
about the authorship of The Sketch Book, involving Irving, Lady Sarah 
Lyttelton (daughter of Lord Spencer, the famous book collector), and 
Richard Rush, Minister of the United States in London, as well as a 
letter of encouragement to Irving from Sir Walter Scott, and a famous 
one from Charles Dickens. A paper on this correspondence, written 
by Mrs Bliss, is still in typescript, but surely one day will be printed, so 
the bare statement of the presence of these manuscripts at Dumbarton 
Oaks may suffice at this time. Other ‘firsts’ of Irving in the collection 
include the ‘Biographical Sketch of the Author’ in the first American 
edition of the poems of Thomas Campbell, 1810 (here in one volume, 
with Albany imprint, containing the spelling “Nicklin’); Voyage dun 
Américain a Londres, two volumes, Paris, 1822, the first French edition 
of The Sketch Book; The Alhambra, Philadelphia, 1832; and The 
Crayon Miscellany ... No. 2. Containing Abbotsford and New- 
stead Abbey, Philadelphia, 1835. 

The work which occupied the thoughts of Goethe for more than 
sixty years is here in two first separate editions: that of the first part in 
its early form, Faust. Ein Fragment, Leipzig, 1790; and that of the sec- 
ond part, Faust. Eine Tragddie . . . Zweyter Theil, Stuttgart and 
Tiibingen, 1833, published posthumously. Faust. Ein Fragment ap- 
peared in 1790 in Volume VII of the first authorized edition of Goethe’s 
collected works, and at the same time separately with a specially de- 
signed title- page. Both the collected and separate forms of the play 
appear in two issues, distinguished primarily by the repetition on page 
144 of three lines from page 145. This ‘point’ is the Great Divide, 
whence flow two divergent streams of opinion as to priority. The 
present copy has the repeated lines, as well as the subsidiary variants 
which normally accompany the repetition. The second part of Faust, 
regarded by Goethe as the philosophical crown of his life’s work, first 


“The most recent investigator, Ernst Schulte Strathaus, has come out flatly in 
favor of the priority of copies without the repetition (Goethes Faust-Fragment 1790, 
Ziirich, 1940), but his views have not met with universal acceptance. 
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appeared in its entirety as Volume XLI, dated 1832, of Goethe’s 
Werke. Vollstindige Ausgabe letzter Hand, Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 
a “Taschenausgabe’ issued 1827-33, and, separately, as the volume noted 
above, made up from the same sheets, with special title-page dated 1833 
and changed title-signs. One other first edition of Goethe is here: 
Versuch die Metamorphose der Pflanzen zu erklaren, Gotha, 1790. In 
this treatise Goethe maintained that nature has in mind an ‘ideal’ leaf 
which she can call forth from the stem; and that all the rest — petal, 
sepal, stamen, and wrapping of the seed — are but modifications of the 
ideal leaf. He used the Anthurium — a plant often seen in the corri- 
dors of Dumbarton Oaks — to demonstrate his theory. 

There is an autograph letter of Charlotte Bronté in the collection, to 
William Smith Williams, 13 September 1848, which might well be 
included among ‘Goetheana: ‘I am beginning to read Eckermann’s 
Goethe — it promises to be a most interesting work: honest, simple, 
single-minded Eckermann! Great, powerful, giant-souled but also 
profoundly egotistical old Johann Wolfgang von Goethe! He was a 
mighty egotist — I see he was; he thought no more of swallowing up 
poor Eckermann’s existence in his own than the Whale thought of 
swallowing Jonah. The worst of reading graphic accounts of such 
men, of seeing graphic pictures of the scenes — the society in which 
they moved — is that it excites a too tormenting longing to look on the 
reality: but does such reality now exist? Amidst all the troubled waters 
of European Society does such a vast, strong, selfish old Leviathan 
now roll ponderous? I suppose not.’ 

The Dumbarton Oaks copy of Heine’s Buch der Lieder, Hamburg, 
1827, while not in especially good condition, is a significant and wel- 
come addition to Harvard’s great collection of Heine’s works, and 
particularly to the holdings of the Buch der Lieder, which already in- 
cluded two copies of the first edition, and a run of all subsequent edi- 
tions through the twelfth. The Dumbarton Oaks copy is of the first 
issue, on laid paper, with the uncanceled leaf of dedication, and is in 
contemporary marbled boards. There is a rather lengthy annotation, 
in German script of the period, referring — somewhat satirically — to 
the poem ‘Frieden’ (page 340). The other two Harvard copies of the 
first edition are so distinguished that some mention may be permitted 
here. One, of the first issue (but containing the cancel dedication leaf 
in addition), is in the original brown paper wrappers, in a most re- 


“Published in The Shakespeare Head Bronté. The Brontés: Their Lives, Friends 
and Correspondence, ed. T. J. Wise and J. A. Symington (Oxford, 1932), III, 19-20. 
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markable state of preservation; it comes from the Paul Hirsch collec- 
tion, acquired in 1944. The second copy, of the second issue (wove 
paper, cancel dedication leaf), is in marbled boards similar to the bind- 
ing of the Dumbarton Oaks copy, but it has bound in an original pink 
paper front wrapper with a presentation inscription in Heine’s hand to 
Leopold Zunz. Heine states he is sending the copy, ‘according to his 
duty,’ for inclusion in the library of the ‘Verein fiir Kultur und 
Wissenschaft der Juden,’ the patriotic Jewish cultural organization, in- 
spired by Moses Mendelssohn, to which they both belonged. Zunz 
later became famous as the author of the most ‘important Jewish book 
published in the nineteenth century,’ the Gottesdienstliche Vortrige 
den Juden. This inscribed copy formed part of the Salli Kirschstein 
collection, given to Harvard by Carl M. Loeb in 1935. 

France in the later eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is represented 
by a miscellany of first editions ranging from Rousseau’s Lettres écrites 
de la montagne, Amsterdam, 1764 (later issue), to the Leconte de Lisle 
lliade, 1867, and Odyssée, 1868, No. 53 and No. §9 respectively of 100 
copies of each work, the /liade with four original drawings by Denis 
Puesch. Within this span of a hundred years appear Arnaud Berquin’s 
Romances, Paris, 1776, with engravings after Marillier by Delaunay 
and others; Rouget de Lisle’s Essais en vers et en prose, Paris, 1796, with 
the first printing in book form of ‘La Marseillaise,’ here entitled ‘Le 
chant des combats, vulgairement L’hymne des Marseillois’; the Journal 
de ce qui s'est passé ala tour du Temple, pendant la captivité de Louis 
XVI, roi de France, Londres, 1798, attributed to Jean Baptiste Cant 
Hanet Cleéry, in a printing exhibiting variants which point to a possible 
French origin — particularly interesting in view of the reports of a 
secret first printing in France; page proofs of the first quire of Victor 
Hugo’s Etude sur Mirabeau, Paris, 1834, with the author’s corrections 
and notations, together with A la colonne de la Place Vendéme, 1827, 
and two copies of Les orientales, 1829; Alfred de Musset’s Contes 
d’Espagne et d’ltalie, 1830 (his first work), the first and second 
‘livraisons’ of Un spectacle dans un fauteuil, 1833-34, and Comédies et 
proverbes, 1840; and Les Poésies of Théodore de Banville, first col- 
lected edition. 

A return to England, after this Continental detour, picks up the 
thread again in the earlier nineteenth century. The Liberal, Verse and 
Prose from the South, London, 1823-24, existed for less than a year, 
and ran to only four numbers, but it took a heavy toll in happiness, 
friendship, and life even (indirectly) from those who launched it and 
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contributed to it. Yet since it did give to the world first printings of 
Byron’s ‘Vision of Judgment’ and ‘Letter to the Editor of My Grand- 
mother’s Review,’ and Shelley’s ‘May-Day Night’ and ‘Song Written 
for an Indian Air,’ and Hazlitt’s ‘My First Acquaintance with the 
Poets,’ it does not seem callous to rejoice in having all four numbers in 
first editions in original wrappers. Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography, 
three volumes, London, 1850, also present, tells much of the misadven- 
tures of the Liberal: an account true enough, doubtless, though colored 
by Hunt’s own poignant disappointments and financial embarrass- 
ments. His Men, Women and Books, two volumes, London, 1847, 
stands next on the shelves, and next to that is A Legend of Florence, 
London, 1840, a play made more significant by an autograph letter 
from Hunt likewise in the collection. This letter,** of eight pages, 27 
October 1840, seems to be addressed to the Editor of the Manchester 
Guardian. The play, judging from internal evidence in the letter, had 
just opened in Manchester, and Hunt thanks the Editor for ‘a hand- 
some notice of the play’ and tells him of the complimentary opinions 
expressed by the Queen and Prince Albert after the performance at 
Covent Garden in February, suggesting that it might do no harm for 
the people of Manchester to know about this—and ‘perhaps you 
would be kind enough to let him [the manager] have a sight of this 
letter.’ 

One of the most successful plays of the period, Sir Thomas Noon 
Talfourd’s Jon, circulated in private printings for some time before it 
was performed and published. It is here in its first printed state, issued 
in April 1835, ‘For Private Circulation. Not Published,’ in a presenta- 
tion copy from the author to W. G. Lumley. Both the first perform- 
ance, given on the author’s birthday, 26 May 1836, and the supper 
party following passed swiftly into fame. Crabb Robinson recorded: 
‘May 26th — With a party of friends . . . I attended the first per- 
formance of Talfourd’s “Ion,” at Covent Garden. The success com- 
plete. Ellen Tree and Macready were loudly applauded, and the author 
had every reason to be satisfied. After the performance he gave a 
supper, largely attended by actors, lawyers, and dramatists. I sat by 
Miss Tree, and near Miss Mitford.’ * Macready, even more sensitive 
to prerogative and protocol, was ‘happily placed between Words- 


* Unpublished so far as ascertained. 


* Diary, Reminiscences and Correspondence, ed. Thomas Sadler (3rd ed., London, 
1872), II, 176. 
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worth and Landor, with Browning opposite, and Mrs. Talfourd next 
but one — Talfourd within two.’ * An undated autograph note from 
Browning to Mrs Talfourd, present in the collection, in which the 
poet, in an elaborate and slightly cryptic manner, accepts ‘the crown- 
ing invitation of the season,’ unhappily cannot be related to this open- 
ing night party. 

Serjeant Talfourd appears again, however, in connection with his 
Copyright Bill. In the spring of 1838 the second phase of the long 
fight to reform the copyright laws reached its crisis. On the 18th of 
April Talfourd reintroduced his Bill in the Commons, where it had 
failed of passage a year before. Wordsworth, who was the chief literary 
figure in the fight for reform, had been bombarding influential persons 
with letter after letter urging support of the Bill. On this same 18th of 
April he wrote both to Talfourd and to Sir Robert Peel, the leader of 
the Opposition in Parliament. The letter to Talfourd, an open one 
setting forth the poet’s arguments at some length, was published in the 
London Morning Post of April 23.° The letter to Peel, now at Dum- 
barton Oaks, was first published by Knight, but without a significant 
postscript, reading as follows: ‘P. S. I have taken the liberty of trou- 
bling you with the Enclosed observations of mine, chiefly on account 
of the last sentence, and its bearing upon the point with which the 
above concludes.’ The ‘Enclosed observations’ turn out to be a pre- 
viously unknown Wordsworth ‘first,’ a separate broadside printing of a 
letter “To the Editor of the Kendal Mercury’ which appeared in that 
newspaper 16 April 1838.*° As the reproduction (Plate IV) shows, the 
enclosure was corrected, annotated, and signed by its sender.” 

“The Diaries of William Charles Macready, ed. William Toynbee (London, 
1912), I, 319. 

* Reprinted by T. J. Wise as The Law of Copyright. By Williem Wordsworth, 
London, 1916, ‘For Private Circulation’ in an ‘Edition limited to Vhirty Copies’ — 
one of which is in the Houghton Library; also in The Letters of W ilflam and Dorothy 
Wordsworth. The Later Years, ed. Ernest de Sélincourt (Oxford, 1939), Il, 924-926. 

*In Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. William Knight (Boston, 1907), III, 
160 (with some variations from the manuscript); also Letters . . . The Later Years, 
ed. de Sélincourt, II, 923-924 (from Knight). 

“ The letter was reprinted from the Mercury in Prose Works of Wordsworth, 
ed. William Knight (London, 1896), II, 375-382, with no mention of a broadside. 
Wise, in his reprint of the Morning Post letter (cf. note 39), refers to the Mercury 
letter and its reprinting by Knight, but likewise says nothing of a broadside. 

“ The type height of the broadside is 11 7/16 inches, on a leaf, uncut, measuring 
15 3/16 by 7 7/16 inches. Interestingly enough, the Mercury letter as printed by 
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Wordsworth’s failure to sway Sir Robert is revealed by a letter to 
Talfourd of May 3, now at Amherst: ‘Don’t let your hopes down, or 
relax — True it is, we have cause to fear about Sir R. Peel. He declined 
voting, because he had not made up his mind. I will give you his diffi- 
culties in his own words, in a letter I have just had from him —.’ 
But the poet was not daunted, and returned to the attack in a long and 
eloquent letter to Peel written that same May 3.“ Four more years 
were to elapse, however, before a victory was won, and by that time 
Talfourd was out of Parliament; the victory came about largely 
through Macaulay, in terms that have been regarded by many as a 
betrayal of the principles of the original proponents. 

There is another autograph letter of Robert Browning here, written 
from Pisa, 24 February 1847, to his publisher Moxon, courteous and 
meticulous in expression: there are plans for a new edition of his own 
poems (‘But the point which decided me to wish to get printed over 
again, was — the real good I thought I could do to “Paracelsus,” and 
“Pippa” & some others’); hints of a joint project of the two Brownings 
(‘And by Christmas, providence helping, my wife & I want to print a 
book as well as our betters, after what we think a new & good plan’); 
and a characteristic incidental appraisal of E. B. B. (‘I say nothing of 
my wife’s poems and their sale — she is, there as in all else, as high 
above me as I would have her’).** Complementing this letter is a copy 
of the Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, of John Keats, edited by 
Richard Monckton Milnes, two volumes, London, Moxon, 1848, in- 
scribed on the half-title: ‘Robert Browning, Esq. from his friend the 
Publisher.’ There is also a copy of Men and Women, two volumes, 
London, Chapman & Hall, 1855, first edition, original cloth, unopened. 
In taking leave of the Brownings, one may mention in passing that the 
notorious ‘Reading’ Sonnets of ‘1847’ is in the collection. The history 
of this pamphlet is now so well known that only the special marks on 


Knight embodies three of the four verbal corrections made by Wordsworth in the 
broadside. 

“ Published in part in C. H. Patton, The Amberst Wordsworth Collection (Am- 
herst, Mass., 1936), p. 63, and in full in Letters . . . The Later Years, ed. de Sélin- 
court, II, 932-934. The letter of Peel referred to is obviously his reply to Words- 
worth’s letter of April 18. 

“Published in Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. Knight, III, 161-164; 
Letters ... The Later Years, ed. de Sélincourt, II, 934-936. 

“The letter is included, with textual variations, in Letters of Robert Browning 
Collected by Thomas J]. Wise, ed. T. L. Hood (New Haven, Conn., 1933), pp. 13-15. 
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this particular copy need be noted: ‘Ist edition only 12 copies known 
495.°° net.’ The sales receipt on file at Dumbarton Oaks is dated 
1 March 1905. 

Sir Robert Peel reappears — and in more positive guise. The collec- 
tion contains an autograph letter of Thomas Hood, 17 November 
1844, to his faithful friend Dr Elliott, telling of the pension obtained 
for him from the Queen through the kind offices of Sir Robert, then 
Prime Minister. Hood, who was to die in May of 1845, had long been 
ill of heart trouble, and a number of friends had joined together to urge 
a pension, for relief of his declining days and future support of his 
family. A letter from Hood to Peel earlier in November, when the 
pension seemed assured, elicived a direct reply from Peel which, for 
the quality of spirit shown, shall not go unsung here. It begins: ‘I am 
more than repaid by the personal satisfaction, which I have had in doing 
that, for which you return me warm and characteristic acknowledg- 
ments.’ Space for full quotation is lacking, but a sentence or two more 
may be permitted: ‘I assure you that there can be little, which you have 
written and acknowledged, which I have not read . . . You may 
write on with the consciousness of independence, as free and unfet- 
tered, as if no communication had ever passed between us . . . One 
return, indeed, I shall ask of you, — that you will give me the oppor- 
tunity of making your personal acquaintance.’ “° 

Peel the statesman as well as Peel the friend shine forth in another 
little segment of the collection, comprising two letters and a note of 
Peel to Richard Rush, 1844-45, all apparently unpublished, with a 
copy of an enclosure sent Peel by Rush in the course of the corres- 
pondence. Peel, fresh from his Parliamentary triumphs in reforming 
the banking system of England — the achievement as Prime Minister 
of which he was most proud — writes the former United States Min- 
ister to Great Britain and former Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury (then living quietly near Philadelphia) that he is gratified ‘to have 
this occasion of renewing friendly intercourse with you, and of re- 
newing it in a manner so acceptable to my Feelings,’ and encloses copies 
of the banking bills and his speeches thereon in the House of Commons, 
at the same time offering some shrewd comments on the psychological 


“ The correspondence over the pension will be found in Memorials of Thomas 
Hood, ed. Frances F. Broderip (London, 1860), Vol. Il. The Dumbarton Oaks letter 
of November 17 is published only fragmentarily (three paragraphs out of nine), and 


with some alterations in text. 
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aspects of law-making. The second letter, written five months later, 
assures Rush that ‘there has not been the slightest difficulty in working 
the new arrangements by the Bank of England, nor the slightest dis- 
turbance in the general course of monetary transactions.’ Rush, mean- 
while, stimulated by Peel’s first news, had sent him an extract from a 
dispatch written by Rush in London in 1819, informing his govern- 
ment of the passage and tenor of the famous ‘Peel’s Act’ for the resump- 
tion of cash payments, the accomplishment of which, by Peel at the 
age of thirty-one, Canning had called ‘the greatest wonder he had 
witnessed in the political world.’ It is as if Rush wished to remind his 
correspondent that this was not the first time he had enjoyed a triumph 
in this field. All in all, a most gratifying object-lesson in international 
and also human relations. 

Richard Rush is to be seen in other connections at Dumbarton Oaks. 
His share in the correspondence over the authorship of The Sketch 
Book has already been alluded to. Various facets of his long and 
notable career as public servant appear in a note to President Madison 
of April 1813, written as Comptroller of the Treasury; in a letter of 
8 December 1828 to Charles Fenton Mercer, discussing his final annual 
report as Secretary of the Treasury; and in a letter of 22 January 1834 
to Henry Dilworth Gilpin regarding the ‘bank folks’ and their satiric 
title as ‘the Scrip Nobility,’ a reflection of Rush’s support of Jackson 
in the war on the Bank of the United States. The letter to Mercer is 
of particular interest for Dumbarton Oaks, for Mercer, member of 
Congress from Virginia for many years, was chairman of the House 
committees on roads and canals and on the District of Columbia, and 
Rush explains how he has weighted his report for use abroad in securing 
loans for the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, ground for which had 
just been broken. On surrendering his ‘stewardship — a stewardship 
of which I am so tired that I can with truth say that I am looking with 
both pleasure and zeal to the object which your kindness carved out 
for me,’ Rush went to Europe, as representative of the towns of Alex- 
andria and Georgetown and of the city of Washington, to negotiate a 
loan of a million and a half dollars for the Canal. After failing in Eng- 
land, in spite of his many friends and connections, he was successful in 
Holland, on very favorable terms. 

A long, unpublished letter from Arthur Hallam written in 1832 and 
a copy of In Memoriam, first edition, first issue, London, 1850, may 
appropriately be introduced together. The letter is to Emily Tenny- 
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son, the poet’s sister, to whom Hallam was engaged to be married. 
Beginning ‘My own dearest creature,’ it expresses earnest solicitude for 
her health, with equally solemn concern about his financial status and 
prospects, dependent, it would seem, upon his father’s general pleasure 
and particular approval — a composition which might not be recog- 
nized today as a passionate love letter. At the top of the first sheet are 
written the numerals ’67,’ standing for 67 Wimpole Street, Hallam’s 
residence at the time. He died in the following year, and Tennyson at 
once began the writing of In Memoriam, continuing — in what F. M. 
Brookfield has called “the mournful perseverance of its making’ — for 
seventeen years, during which time the first poignancy of grief was 
transmuted into a more philosophical emotion, and Emily’s ‘perpetual 
maidenhood’ had blossomed into wifehood and motherhood. 

Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, 1847, and Villette, 1853, three volumes 
apiece, are on the shelves, in the blind-blocked cloth covers of the first 
editions, looking, despite the wear and tear of one hundred years’ usage, 
much as they must have looked when they first appeared in the London 
bookships. These two items, and the letter about Goethe quoted from 
above, are more agreeable to record than is a manuscript purporting to 
be an autograph letter from Charlotte to Mr Nicholls but actually a 
deliberate forgery. Written in a microscopic hand on one page of a 
small sheet of folded note paper, and carefully laid under glass in a 
specially fitted morocco case, it betrays its falseness through the ana- 
chronism of coupling messages from her sisters with a visit to Thack- 
eray, revealing its author as a passably clever penman but a very poor 
literary historian. 

A second crossing of the Atlantic leads first, in the earlier nineteenth 
century, to the Old West and Southwest, by then rapidly merging with 
the East and South, as a new West beyond came more and more into 
men’s consciousness, but still productive of careers like that of John A. 
Murrell, leader of a band of outlaws, negro-stealer par excellence, and 
widely believed, in the thirties, to be contriving a great rebellion of the 
slaves. One Virgil A. Stewart, insinuating himself into the band, 
brought leader and followers to a justice which resulted in hanging for 
many of the ‘Mystic Clan’ and a term of prison for Murrell. Stewart 
then, in another disguise, and under cover of darkness, distributed 
copies of a pamphlet account of his adventures up and down the 
Mississippi Valley, in places where he thought they would do the most, 
good in rousing respectable citizens to their danger. Apparently first 
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printed at Athens, Tennessee, 1835, in an edition of 75 pages, with the 
title A History of the Detection, Conviction, Life and Designs of John 
A. Murel, the Great Western Pirate . . . by Augustus Q. Walton, 
Esq., Stewart’s story achieved widespread and long-lived popularity, 
as the number of reprints, expansions, and adaptations, ranging to 1850, 
and with varying authors and titles, testify.*° The Dumbarton Oaks 
exemplar, appropriately disreputable in appearance, may achieve a 
modest notoriety of its own as a previously unrecorded edition, n. p., 
but 1835, 64 pages — apparently a contracted reprint of the Athens 
‘first’ of the same year. In style of expression, as well as in physical 
make-up, the pamphlet seems a veritable prototype of the dime novel, 
which was not to make an official appearance until 1860. 

The conjunction of Emerson and Whitman — two figures who 
more than most served to mold and give expression to the great and 
complex America of the nineteenth century — has long been regarded 
as of a symbolic significance. Its most notable manifestation is the 
letter Emerson wrote to Whitman on receiving a presentation copy of 
the first edition of Leaves of Grass —a famous example of critical 
discernment. Whitman’s response, in turn, while less magnanimous, 
was no less characteristic; he printed broadside copies of the letter for 
purposes of publicity, effected its insertion in the New-York Daily 
Tribune for 10 October 1855, and reprinted it in the second edition of 
the Leaves, 1856, with a long rejoinder by himself, at the same time 
placing a sentence from it in gold on the spine, over Emerson’s name — 
all without consulting its author. At Dumbarton Oaks is one of the 
very rare copies of the broadside letter, on blue note paper (type 
height 5% inches, leaf 7% by 6% inches). With reproduction in 
Plate IIIb, Whitman’s heading and Emerson’s phrases may be left to 
speak for themselves. 

There were others at Concord — notably Thoreau and Alcott — 
who felt the quality, inherent and potential, of this first thin Leaves 
(12 poems, 95 pages), but Americans elsewhere either recoiled in dis- 
may from the ‘barbaric yawp’ (‘impious libidinousness’ — Christian 
Examiner) or amused themselves with epigrams at its expense (‘Leaves 
of Grass contains every leaf except the fig leafy — Wendell Phillips; 


“In addition to various narrative printings, there is at Harvard, in the Theatre 
Collection, a manuscript play about Murrell which presumably is a draft of ‘Murrell, 
the Land Pirate,’ by the prolific Nathaniel H. Bannister, first played at New Orleans 
in the same year 1835, and apparently never published. 
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‘Leaves of Grass: Smut in Them’ — Springfield Republican). Wide- 
spread recognition was to come sooner in England. 

The two countries find, however, a happy union in a copy of John 
Winterich’s An American Friend of Dickens, New York, 1933, which 
came from the library of the late Frank Hogan, on Sheridan Circle, 
just across the Que Street Bridge from Dumbarton Oaks. The work as 
issued contained three facsimiles, as follows: the title-page of the first 
edition of Simple Settings in Verse, by Elisha Bartlett (the American 
friend in question); a letter from Dickens to Bartlett; and one from 
Washington Irving to Bartlett. The present copy —or one might 
more properly say —the unit, as it now is, contains a presentation 
copy of the first edition of Simple Settings, 1855; the autograph manu- 
scripts of the two letters; and the following inscription by Winterich: 
‘One of the joys of this all-joyous evening (October 19, 1940: the 76" 
Anniversary of the Confederate attack on St. Albans, Vermont) was 
to see this book in the company of the originals of the letters here 
facsimiled — in the library of my host Frank J. Hogan. [signed] John 
T. Winterich.’ 

The Hunting of the Snark, London, 1876, is the one Lewis Carroll 
item in the collection deserving individual mention, and that because 
of the unpublished letter from Lewis Carroll to Henry Holiday in- 
serted therein. This letter of 13 January 1876 contains a pen-and-ink 
sketch of ‘a border of interlaced forks & a shower of thimbles’ for the 
cover design of the forthcoming Snark, a suggestion which certainly 
was not followed for this first edition. Some years later there was a 
trustful shuttling back and forth of this Carroll letter between Henry 
Holiday and Julian Marshall, accompanied by comments from one or 
the other — that of its last trip from Holiday to Marshall being ‘What 
a comfort to think there are two honest men in the world.’ 

Two Henry James manuscripts lend a special international air to the 
late period in the collection: ‘George du Maurier’ and ‘Alphonse 
Daudet.’ Both are the manuscripts from which the essays were 
printed,** as marks in the margins indicate. Both, further, have the 
signature of the author, and alterations in his hand. 


“ Holiday, in an article on the significance of the Snark which appeared in the 
Academy, LIII (1898), 129, quotes an inscription on a vellum copy of the Snark: 
‘Presented to Henry Holiday, most patient of artists, by Charles L. Dodgson, most 
exacting, but not most ungrateful of authors, March 29, 1876.’ 

“In the Century Magazine, XXVI1 (1883), 48-65 and 498-509 respectively. 
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Here the catalogue may fitly conclude. But many notable figures of 
literature have perforce been passed over, among them such names as 
Swift, Sterne, Walpole, Blake, Humboldt, Carlyle, Cooper, Poe, 
Lamartine, Arnold, Thackeray, Ruskin, Dumas fils, Rossetti, Swin- 
burne, Stevenson, Hardy, Yeats. And there are-the other fields culti- 
vated in the collection, barely alluded to at the outset — garden and 
plant books, music and art, association. A slight extension of space and 
scope may perhaps be permitted, in order that a few of the features 
therein may at least be mentioned. There is André Mollet’s Jardin de 
plaisir, Stockholm, 1651, in a copy which has the name of Carl Gustav 
Tessin, the noted architect, stamped in gold on the upper cover; and 
there is the Jardins anglo-chinois of Georges-Louis Le Rouge, Paris, 
1776-88, complete in twenty-one cahiers, if one includes Sir William 
Chambers’s Traité des édifices, meubles, habits, machines et utensils des 
Chinois, Paris, 1776, as the missing fifth, which is usually done, although 
the format is different. Redouté’s Les roses, three volumes, Paris, 
1817-24, is justly famed as one of the finest flower books of all time. 
Less well known than Thornton’s The Temple of Flora, because much 
rarer, but a fitting companion piece to it — as the only other color- 
plate book to show flowers on a large scale set against a dramatic land- 
scape background — is Samuel Curtis’s The Beauties of Flora, London, 
1806-20, ten plates. At Dumbarton Oaks are the original water colors 
for Curtis’s work, by Clara Maria Pope and Thomas Baxter, twelve in 
all (two being still unpublished). These drawings were purchased from 
Dulau & Company, London, a brief year or two before this shop, estab- 
lished in 1792, was destroyed by bombs and the owner killed. Two 
hundred and more letters of Liszt; the holograph score of Stravinsky’s 
Dumbarton Oaks Concerto; four notebooks of Eric Satie; manuscripts 
of Ernest Schelling; and letters of Paderewski, Richard Strauss, Mil- 
haud, and Ansermet testify to the wide tonal range in the realm of 
music. Monet writes generously and frankly of Cézanne; Rouault, in a 
letter of great pathos, scribbled over many pages of poorest quality 
copybook paper, explains his own soul as best he can, and in a second 
long letter gives a detailed outline of the subjects and meanings for his 
projected series of engravings ‘Miserere et Guerre.’ ” And, finally, the 
association material — much of which is still to be listed — presents 
so wide a range of names, from the end of the nineteenth century on, 


“Finally published as Miserere, 58 planches gravées par lartiste (Paris, 1948), 
450 copies. 
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in the arts and sciences, in scholarship, in diplomacy, and in world 
affairs, both in war and in peace, that any selection here is impossible. 

This necessarily fragmentary survey of the Founders Room Library 
at Dumbarton Oaks may come to an end with the words of Locker- 
Lampson gratefully remembered: ‘I do not like to look too curiously 
into this catalogue. It may be full of errors. All such books are.’ The 
correction of these, both small and large, and the answers to the un- 
solved problems sprinkled freely and openly through the pages, are 
left with confidence to the future chronicler of the full story. 


Eruet B. Ciark 








Thomas Wolfe at Harvard, 1920-1923 


HROUGH the efforts of the late Maxwell Perkins, 

Thomas Wolfe’s literary executor, and through the gen- 

erosity of William Wisdom of New Orleans, the Thomas 

Wolfe literary estate was preserved as a unit and deposited 
in the Harvard Library." This wealth of material will make possible 
in the future careful study of the life and literary career of this unique, 
awkward giant of American literature. The earliest period of impor- 
tance in his productive career was that of the Harvard years, 1920— 
1923, during which he divided his time between graduate study for the 
A.M. degree and playwriting for Professor Baker’s 47 Workshop. 
Throughout this period, his mind absorbed the great literature of the 
world not only through his classwork, but also through his incessant 
reading and browsing in the Harvard Library. It was at Harvard that 
he wrote ‘Welcome to Our City,’ his first creditable literary produc- 
tion, and it was at Harvard that he began to govern his life in prepara- 
tion for a future writing career. Finally, it was in this period that he 
began to conceive plans of a scope that made it necessary for him to 
repudiate the drama form and turn to prose narrative. 

This study * attempts to survey the main emotional provocations 
that underlay his life and writing during this time, and to describe 

*A brief description of the extent of this collection may be found in Thomas 
Little’s ‘The Thomas Wolfe Collection of William B. Wisdom,’ Harvarp Liprary 
Buttetin, I (1947), 280-287. 

All quotations from Wolfe’s unpublished writings which appear in the present 
article are made with the permission of the Administrator of the Estate of Thomas 
Wolfe, Mr Edward C. Aswell; further quotation of these excerpts will require a 
similar special grant of permission. All material in this article not previously copy- 
right is Copyright, 1950, by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

*The materials in the Wisdom collection of most importance for a study of 
Wolfe’s Harvard years are these: 1) notebooks for several classes, 2) term papers 
or class reports, 3) plays written for the 47 Workshop, 4) outlines, drafts, and 
fragments of plays, 5) a few drafts or copies of letters, 6) early drafts for Of Time 
and the River, and 7) most important of all, an autobiographical notebook, in the 
form of rapid associations in disconnected phrases, which was written in the summer 
of 1926. This last item is a sketch of Wolfe’s life from his earliest memories up to 
about 1923, and it was apparently used as an outline for the corresponding portions 
of the first two autobiographical novels. The novels themselves are untrustworthy 


for accurate biographical details. Even for general impressions they are often 
unreliable. However, there is no doubt about a definite correspondence between 
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briefly some of his literary opinions and methods, the development of 
his playwriting, and the foreshadowing of his final change to prose 
fiction. Also, in view of the fact that Wolfe later fictionalized ex- 
tensively about Harvard in his novel, Of Time and the River, it will 
be of interest to note what impressions Harvard made upon the real 
Thomas Wolfe and what impressions he made upon others while at 
Harvard. First, however, a few remarks seem necessary concerning 
his earlier academic career. 


I 


Thomas Wolfe was not quite sixteen years old when he arrived at 
the University of North Carolina in 1916. He had been trained in 
Latin and Greek, he could read some German, and he was well 
grounded in English literature. During the years that Wolfe studied 
at Chapel Hill, there were three professors whose influence he felt 
most strongly, Frederick Koch, Horace Williams, and Edwin Green- 
law. 

Frederick Koch had been one of Professor George Pierce Baker’s 
students in the 47 Workshop at Harvard. Inspired by Baker, this en- 
thusiastic disciple first organized the Dakota Playmakers and later 
came to the University of North Carolina where he set up a Work- 
shop in folk drama. When Koch formed the Carolina Playmakers at 
Chapel Hill in 1918,*° Wolfe, then in his junior year, became a member 
of the group. He contributed to the first program of one-act plays 
the following spring with “The Return of Buck Gavin.’ A more sig- 
nificant effort, both as a folk play and as illustration of Wolfe’s in- 
terest in the supernatural, is the one-act play, “The Third Night,’ pro- 
duced in December 1919. There were other products of the Play- 
makers period that were not staged, such as the sentimental convict 
play in one act, ‘Deferred Payment,’ which was published in the col- 
lege literary magazine. Wolfe admitted that he spent only a few 
hours writing these plays, but reproduction of mountain dialogue 
much of Wolfe’s life and that of his principal character in the novels, and the 
correspondence is even more exact in earlier drafts and sketches of his work. For 
biographical purposes, then, these fictionalized versions of his life should not be 


overlooked, but should be viewed with increased suspicion as they find a final place 
in his novels, for the real-life elements had gradually become mixed with the alloy 
of fiction. 

*Koch has recorded his personal recollections of Wolfe in Carolina Folk-Plays, 
First Second and Third Series (New York, 1941), pp. 127-131. 
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seems to have come easily to him and the encouragement given by 
Koch to these trivial productions launched him on a writing career 
that was to last until his death at the age of thirty-seven. 

Wolfe often remarked that the two teachers he felt to have been 
most important in his life were Horace Williams, professor of philoso- 
phy, and Edwin Greenlaw, professor of English. At Harvard, Wolfe 
began to write a play about the clash of forces that he thought these 
men represented — Williams the idealist and Greenlaw the repre- 
sentative of scientific method. In the fragments that remain it seems 
that Professor Weldon, the philosophy teacher, was to have been the 
more sympathetic character. The play was never finished, but both 
characters found a place in his later novels.* 

Chapel Hill, as a close-knit college community, was an ideal setting 
for the student-teacher relationship, and Williams, in particular, en- 
couraged students to bring their personal problems to him in his home. 
At Harvard, Wolfe did not receive the close, paternal attention that 
was possible at the smaller institution. In spite of the fact that Pro- 
fessor Baker, who took a great personal interest in his graduate students, 
extended his urbane cordiality to Wolfe, there was a personality dif- 
ference between the two that never could be bridged. Remembering 
with gratitude the friendly atmosphere of Chapel Hill, Wolfe always 
looked upon kindly old Horace Williams as a valuable friend, and 
reverberations of his teaching ° continued to crop up in Wolfe’s work; 
however, the influence of Edwin Greenlaw ® had a more beneficial 
effect upon Wolfe’s life and writing. Wolfe went to Harvard under 
the influence of Williams’ ideas, but a first draft of a letter to Greenlaw 
in March or April 1922 shows that by the close of the second year at 

* Virgil Weldon in Look Homeward, Angel (New York, 1929), pp. 593 ff., and 
Randolph Ware in The Web and the Rock (New York, 1939), pp. 216 ff. A brief 
development of this situation (as well as the characterization of Randolph Ware) 
in the Look Homeward, Angel manuscript was deleted before final publication. 

* Horace Williams’ strange world-view may be seen in his books, The Evolution 
of Logic (1925), Modern Logic (1927), and The Education of Horace Williams 
(1936), all published at Chapel Hill. Some of the peculiarities of both the ideas and 
the personal life of this self-appointed North Carolina Socrates may be discerned 
through the clouds of sentiment in Robert Winston’s popular biography, Horace 
Williams, Gadfly of Chapel Hill (Chapel Hill, 1942). 

* Wolfe studied the following subjects under Greenlaw: the Elizabethan drama, 
the non-dramatic literature of the Renaissance (first term emphasis on poetry and 
Spenser, second term emphasis on criticism and Bacon), and advanced composition. 


Wolfe also enrolled in a senior seminar (an introduction to advanced study) which 
was probably taught by Greenlaw. 
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Harvard he was more doubtful of the monism and idealism that Wil- 
liams had preached to his college classes: 


If I’m ever to be a dramatist I must believe in struggle. I’ve got to believe in 
dualism, in a definite spirit of evil, and in a Satan who is tired from walking up 
and down upon the earth. These are things I can visualize. When we erase the 
struggle, our power of visualization seems to fade. I have the utmost difficulty 
in bringing into my mind the picture of Professor Williams absorbing a nega- 
tion (confidential.) 7 


Life as he was living it and writing as he wished to practise it forced 
him to discard Williams’ doctrine of the Begriff as the ultimate reality: 


I am beginning to know the kind of thing I want to do now, and it calls for a 
grasp on the facts of life. When I attended philosophy lectures (and I rate 
those lectures very highly) I was told that there was no reality in a wheel- 
barrow, that reality rested in the concept or plan of that whee[1] barrow. But 
the wheelbarrow is the thing you show on the stage. . . .8 


Mrs Roberts * had given Wolfe a good introduction to literature 
at preparatory school, and the vast scope of Edwin Greenlaw’s learn- 
ing stimulated him to acquire a background and a taste for Renaissance 
literature which he carried with him to Harvard and which stamped 
itself on his later literary productions. Although Greenlaw’s emphasis 
was on scholarship (‘Get the facts. Get the facts and order them,’ he 
told his students at the first meeting of a class), he also developed the 
young man’s interest in the drama, and he encouraged him in his actual 
practice of writing. In Greenlaw’s advanced composition class, the 
group as a whole collaborated on the writing of a novel; Wolfe jotted 
this remembrance of the experiment in the autobiographical notebook 
of 1926: ‘My part the breaking of the strike *° and the two men on the 
verandah high above town — Greenlaw said I had achieved “style” 
— what most men don’t get till forty.’ * In 1929, when Wolfe received 
a letter of congratulation from Greenlaw upon the success of Look 
Homeward, Angel, this praise, coming from the teacher whose literary 


"In the Harvard College Library, *46AM-12(1); autograph, unpublished. All 
Wolfe material at Harvard referred to in this essay may be assumed to be autograph 
and unpublished unless indications are given to the contrary. 

* [bid. 

*Mr and Mrs J. M. Roberts of Asheville, North Carolina, had been in charge of 
Wolfe’s education at the North State School during the years 1912-1916. 

* This material probably went into the making of the one-act play, “The Strikers,’ 
which Wolfe wrote while still in North Carolina. 

™ HCL, *46AM-7(25), Notebook B. Referred to henceforth as the Notebook. 
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opinion he respected most, must have meant as much to him as the 
current acclaim from reviewing critics. 


II 


There were several influences behind Wolfe’s decision to go to 
Harvard. The only learned member of the family, Uncle Henry 
Westall, for whom young Wolfe had great respect, had gone North 
for his education and now lived in Boston. At Chapel Hill, Wolfe 
had heard Harvard praised by Professor Williams, who had studied at 
the Harvard Divinity School under Dean Everett, and by Professor 
Koch, who had worked under Professor Baker.’ Finally, his desire for 
further study was stimulated by his work under Greenlaw. 

The young man was not yet sure of his course, but his hope was to 
be a writer, and like many other hopeful writers of the twentieth cen- 
tury he thought of journalism as a means of self-support. Still, one 
cannot help thinking that journalism was a term to be used in dis- 
cussions with his practical-minded mother while he really had in mind 
the impractical determination to try for Professor Baker’s playwriting 
course, for he stated in his application for admission to the Graduate 
School ” that he wished to study ‘English and English Composition,’ 
and further: ‘In considering this application you should know that I 
have decided on Journalism as my work. I want this year’s graduate 
work at Harvard in preference to a year at the Columbia Journalism 
School, or some other, because I feel that such work as I may get at 
Harvard will be of more real value.’ 

The funds to supply him for his graduate study were settled in a 
peculiar fashion. His father, deathly ill with cancer, had made his 
will, leaving each of his children a share of his estate. Young Wolfe 
seized this opportunity as a means of continuing his studies. He per- 
suaded his mother to send him to Harvard, and the money was to be 
repaid later from his share of his father’s estate.’* This arrangement 
was apparently a very uncertain one, for Wolfe’s letters to his mother 
for the next two years contain continual explanations and justifications 
of expenditures, large and small.”* 

* Submitted August 1920. 

* With his zeal for confession, Wolfe later gave an account of this arrangement 
in Look Homeward, Angel, p. 612. 


“ Thomas Wolfe’s Letters to His Mother, ed. John S. Terry (New York, 1943), 
p. 13, pp. 29 f., and passim. Further references to this work will be cited as Terry. 
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Thomas Wolfe worked under some of Harvard’s most celebrated 
faculty members during the time he was enrolled in the Graduate 
School. If we examine a list of his courses and instructors over the 
three-year period, we may get some idea of the nature of his studies. 
First and most important, he was registered for three years in Pro- 
fessor Baker’s playwriting course, English 47 and 47a (familiarly 
called the 47 Workshop).’* He also chose Baker’s course “The Forms 
of the Drama,’ a survey of great works in the drama from the Greeks 
to the twentieth century, and Professor Murray’s course “The Drama 
in England from 1590 to 1642.’ Under Professor Lowes, he concen- 
trated on “The Poets of the Romantic Period’ and ‘Studies in the 
Literature of the Renaissance’ (the Renaissance literature of Italy, 
France, the Germanic countries, and of England up to 1557). He took 
Professor Greenough’s survey of American literature, and he audited 
Professor Kittredge’s Shakespeare course. Nor did he confine his 
studies within the limits of the English faculty. He took a course in 
aesthetic theory under Professor Langfield in the Philosophy Depart- 
ment and a summer course in British history under Professor Mcllwain, 
and during his last term at Harvard he audited Professor Babbitt’s 
‘Literary Criticism of the Neo-Classic Period.’ In addition, he ac- 
quired an elementary knowledge of French in order to qualify for the 
A.M. degree. He did almost all of his formal course work in the first 
year and a half, allowing more time for the Workshop and for ex- 
tensive reading during the latter portion of his residence. However, 
even during his busiest terms, Wolfe had more time for reading than 
ever before; in a paper on “The Supernatural in the Poetry and Philoso- 
phy of Coleridge’ written in the first year, he states, ‘A constant reader 
until my junior year at college, interest in campus activities at that time 
diminished the amount of my reading until recently. During the past 
few months I have resumed my former habits of heavy reading. . . .’ ** 
Because he was far from home and because he had made few friends, 
Wolfe looked to the books of the Widener Library for companion- 
ship. 


The permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, to quote from it is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

* In English 47 the students learned dramatic techniques and practised on one-act 
plays. In English 47a the students wrote full-length plays. 

* HCL, *46AM-8(9), typescript. 
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The circumstance of Wolfe’s seclusion from most social communi- 
cation is one of importance in a consideration of his literary career, 
and at this point a general sketch of some of the emotional features of 
Wolfe’s life during the Harvard years should precede the discussion 
of his plays and of his literary ideas. From the records that Wolfe left 
of this period, particularly the Notebook of 1926, certain patterns 
can be traced that characterize his thinking and especially his feelings 
during this time. It is difficult to fit the disordered phrases of the Note- 
book into coherent patterns, but since in the Notebook we find him 
touching more fully on the problems of his life than he did in the 
letters, essays, or plays of this period that are now available, we must 
look to these passages, unsatisfactorily organized though they be, for 
the closest glimpse into his mind. 

Wolfe’s self-consciousness and consequent self-dramatization sup- 
ply the unifying element in his life and in his writings. This self- 
consciousness began during his academic career, and even the self- 
dramatization began to find expression in the plays at Harvard.” Fur- 
thermore, if there is any one characteristic that is predominant in the 
mass of opinions and feelings expressed in and of the Harvard period, 
it is his profound loneliness, a condition which accentuated this self- 
consciousness. In the Notebook, he speaks of ‘the imprint of loneli- 
ness — the ineradicable stain of solitude upon my spirit.’ He sees it all 
around him as ‘the homelessness and houselessness of modern life.’ He 
has the feeling that among the crowd all means of communication 
have failed him. He says that ‘the modern hermit carries all within 
him — His retreat is the populous wilderness of this world.’ 

Closely associated with this loneliness are four seemingly inconsistent 
motivations that are prominent not only in his feeling and thinking of 
this period, but also in his later writing as he expresses, develops, or 
solves his emotional problems. These motivations are 1) a desire for 
fame, 2) a desire for encyclopaedic knowledge and experience, 3) a 
desire for escape from such determining forces of the world as seem 


* Wolfe felt akin to the leading character in “The Heirs’ (or “The House’) and in 
‘Welcome to Our City.’ Also, W. E. Harris of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who was 
in English 47a with Wolfe in 1922-23, recalls an autobiographical play that Wolfe 
began at that time about a young man at college. Perhaps the fragment of a scene, 
HCL, *46AM-7(21), which describes a student named Eugene furiously reading in 
the library is a part of that unfinished play. 
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to him oppressive, and 4) a desire for some absolute answer to the 
problem of life. A discussion of these four emotional channels of 
self-consciousness will provide, I think, as much insight into Wolfe’s 
personality as one can obtain from the notes and papers concerning his 
academic career that are now extant. 

The desire for fame manifested itself in his desire to be a professional 
playwright. He continually writes his mother about his hopes and am- 
bitions for footlight fame: ‘I believe I’ll be able to do real work to be 
talked about when I’m twenty-five years old,’ ** ‘If I succeed and it is 
on that I love to think,’ * etc. We will see more details of his theatri- 
cal hopes when his playwriting is discussed. 

Coupled with this desire and growing with it was his conception of 
himself as an ‘artist’ (his later fictionalizing glosses this word: ‘or as 
most of Professor Hatcher’s young men spoke the word, “Ottist” ’).° 
According to the Notebook, certain members of the playwriting group 
looked upon themselves as members of an aesthetic aristocracy; they 
discussed the place of the artist in society and the plight of the artist 
in America. They demanded, for the artist, freedom from social re- 
sponsibility; they complained that mankind destroys its prophets; and 
they damned that great aesthetic villain, the businessman. In his Note- 
book, Wolfe looked back on this posturing with some scorn as the 
‘Artist Myth,’ but it is plain, from his letters to his mother and to 
Mrs Roberts during this time, that he looked upon himself as one of 
the sanctified ones. Although later he discarded most of the self-pity- 
ing, self-praising attitudes of the self-appointed poet-priest, he always 
retained the idea of himself in the role of the artist, a circumstance 
which forced him ever to be serious about his work (and about himself 
whom he distilled into his work.) Although it is perhaps this part of 
Wolfe’s personality which has repelled many of his readers, this con- 
ception of himself acted as a drive that later enabled him to continue 
to pour out his material in unbelievable profusion and, never sparing 
himself, to labor endless hours trying to shape this resulting mass be- 
cause it was a duty to himself in the role of the artist. 


* Terry, p. 36. This letter is probably December 1920. Professor Baker’s stu- 
dents wrote one-act plays during their first year. 

* Terry, p. 27. This letter is out of sequence in Terry’s book because of an error 
in the dating. The date of this letter (sometime after late March in the spring term, 
1922) may be determined from his mention of the application for a teaching position 
and from his report of the courses for which he had been registered. 

” HCL, *46AM-7(46), typescript: passages rejected from Of Time and the River. 
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The desire for encyclopaedic knowledge and experience is expressed 
in many ways, but most often as an acute longing to read all the books 
in the world and to know all the people in the world. He tells Mrs 
Roberts about his reading: ‘I take great delight in counting the victims 
of my insatiable bookishness,’ and after listing a few titles, he con- 
tinues: 


I suppose I make a mistake in trying to eat all the plums at once for instead of 
peace it has awakened a good-sized volcano in me. I wonder throughout the 
stacks of that great library there like some damned soul; never at rest, — even 
leaping ahead from the pages I read to thoughts of those I want to read.” 


Further, here are some Notebook jottings about his feverish pursuit 
of information: 


The merciless dissection of books, probing the bowels of a man’s writing — the 
table, paper, writing materials — all as good as theirs — the constant quest in 
bad books for good things — the book shops — religious tracts — with a watch 
in one hand to scan a page —the Farnsworth Room in the Widener Library 
— the laying waste of the shelves. 


One may note with some sympathetic satisfaction that at least one 
time Wolfe felt that he was winning his race against the bookshelves. 
In the summer of 1921 in a draft of a facetious letter to his friend, 
Merlin Taylor, he states in triumph: ‘I read prodigiously, the Widener 


Library has crumpled under my savage attack, ten, twelve, fifteen 
books a day are nothing[.] And, now and then, I write.’ ” 

Professor Lowes’s Coleridge studies, later published as The Road to 
Xanadu, were partly responsible for this unlimited ranging through 
books, for they suggested to Wolfe a means whereby he might accele- 
rate his preparation for a writing career. Wolfe wanted to reverse 
Lowes’s procedure and, through discursive reading, to fill a mental 
warehouse with bookish turmoil from which great poetry might be 
transmuted in a semi-automatic fashion. This is his explanation of it 
in the draft of a letter to Greenlaw previously cited: 


Professor Lowes book on Coleridge (not published yet I believe) which he 
read to the class last year, had a great effect on me. In that book, he shows 


™ HCL, *48M-233, letter of January or February 1922; printed with the selection 
of letters to Mrs Roberts in the Atlantic Monthly, December 1946-February 1947, 
under the title “Writing Is My Life.’ The first two letter fragments in the published 
version ate actually parts of the same letter (cited above) and their order should be 
reversed. 

"HCL, *46AM-12(1). 
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conclusively how retentive of all it reads is the mind and how, at almost any 
moment that mass of material may be fused and resurrected in new and magic 


forms. That is wonderful, I think. So I’m reading, not so analytically but 
voraciously.?% 


‘To know all things and to be all places’ is in agreement with his 
desire for fame, for it is a preparation for the task of the artist. He 
wished to render himself into an Everyman in order that his own ex- 
perience might be a touchstone guaranteeing a universal quality in his 
future writings. In the Notebook, he characterizes himself as one who 
‘visualized his life as a vast tapering funnel into which everything must 
be poured.’ 

Nor is this quest for the fullest knowledge and experience incon- 
sistent with the third impulse, the desire to escape from the world about 
him (especially, to escape any factors such as family, custom, or social 
pressure that might retard his personal or artistic growth). When 
Wolfe left the South for the first time in order to travel to this North- 
ern university, he exulted, the first night in New York, in ‘the ecstasy 
of freedom at last.’ In later years, his first novel, Look Homeward, 
Angel, was the full expression for him of this escape from family, 
school, home town, society. In his Notebook, he refers to this escape 
in terms of a ‘wall.’ But this freedom, this ‘wall,’ is not an exclusive 
withdrawal from life, but is rather a withdrawal into a position where 
he may select the ‘fulness of life’ in which he wishes to participate. 
This suggestion of ordering his own experience is, as a reference ex- 
plains, from Pater’s Marius the Epicurean (Chapter VI and elsewhere). 
Here are some Notebook jottings which relate these three desires and 
which indicate that his solitude is his chosen retreat: 


A growing belief and understanding of the selective principle (Marius the 
Epicurean) — a despair because those events and that knowledge which might 
mean most might not be ordered to come at the exact moment when it was 
needed, so that all experience became a perfectly governed stream expanding 
without wastage or confusion under a constant pressure — the extension of this 
to all life —to the persons one meets — to all that one sees or does — thus at 
twenty there was no wall except this enforced and growing solitude. 


The last of these yearnings, the desire for some absolute interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of life, is, perhaps, a demand that was nurtured 
by the speculations of Horace Williams. Although dissatisfied with 
Williams’ approach to the problem in word-quibbling and paradox, 


* See note 7 above. 
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his mind was stimulated toward an inquiry for some absolute that 
would embrace all questions. Early in 1922 he records his youthful 


enthusiasm about this problem in a letter to Horace Williams as fol- 
lows: 


Time after time it has seemed as if mankind was about to come upon the 
Absolute; to plunge into and discover the ultimate impenetrable mystery; and 
then they quit, or turn to something else, to baffle and foil themselves anew. I 
tell you, Mr Williams, I have become almost fanatically convinced, that if the 
good and the wise and the great men, would all turn to solving one problem 
at a time, all working in unison, searching together, and letting the false, mis- 
leading things go hang, something might be done.** 


At Harvard, he was fascinated by the speculations of Coleridge, and 
in his paper on Coleridge, written for Professor Lowes, he expressed 
great admiration for Coleridge’s attempt to search out some principle 
of unity, to ‘unlock the mystery to the universal riddle.’ In his novel, 
Look Homeward, Angel, this desire becomes one of the principal 
themes and is expressed in the metaphor of the search for a door. 

One passage in the Notebook seems to place the earlier motivations 
that have been under discussion alongside the last, the search for a 
door: the firmest grasp on life — the fullest ordered experience — is, 
so far, the nearest approach to the answer he has been seeking, and 
further unraveling of the tangled web may be done easily, once ex- 
perience has enabled him to find the loose end. He has been speaking 
about what he thought and felt in his last year at Chapel Hill: 


No Utopias did I have — save one — the world had [brave?] places in which 
to live — they were in the world not out of it — Life then and now a thing to 
be apprehended — Ultimately I came back to the same blind faith — that life 
in itself was very full — that what failed in it was our apprehension — Is this 
not the true romantic feeling — not to desire to escape life, but to prevent life 
from escaping you — Imperfect apprehension: yet these things which are good 
are so magnificently good — and usually so Easy of acquisition — that perhaps 
the rest is only the opening of doors as yet unfound.”® 


Although these ideas find fuller expression and further development in 
Wolfe’s novels, it is of importance to note their presence during his 
academic career. Their appearance thus early indicates how basic 


* January or February 1922, autograph, unpublished, in the University of North 


Carolina Library. Permission to make the above quotation is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged. 


* Note the expansion of part of this outline in Look Homeward, Angel, p. 589. 
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they were in his emotional life and how formative in the whole course 
of his writing. 


IV 


When Wolfe arrived at Harvard * he was overwhelmed by the 
size and the impersonality of the student population. He wanted to 
make friends, to enjoy the same type of informal life that he had known 
at Chapel Hill. The new surroundings were so different from any he 
had known that he immediately felt an inferiority to the other stu- 
dents. In addition, while the rush of life through the metropolis of 
Boston was fascinating, still it was very disheartening to this boy from 
a small North Carolina town. We can best realize his plight if we 
look at the following self-dramatization from a draft of Of Time and 
the River written as early as the fall of 1926: 


His unhappiness during the greater part of this first city year was not fantastic: 
it came during times when he was unsustained by illusion, by the sporadic and 
explicable rocketings of ecstasy in him, from a very simple, a very terrible 
understanding of his relation to this whirlpool of city life in which he suddenly 
found himself. He was terrified because he was unknown, because the pomp, 
the dignity, the position of life, even that of the town rough, as it is lived in 
the village vanished completely in the ceaseless pullulation of the city crowds; 
because moreover, that life of the college which had given to him not only the 
distinction of its awards and honors, but which had also promised him that he 
was now ready to take his place among the sons of light, bore no possible 
resemblance to this life into which he was thrust — had not prepared him for 
the crowds, or for the rapid commerce of the clever and sophisticated opinions 
among the young men in Professor Butcher’s class.?" 


Not only the facility with which other students expressed them- 
selves but also the general atmosphere of learning crushed him with 
a sense of his own ignorance. To Wolfe the symbol of all that he 
lacked and feared was the library. Another part of the early draft 


* For information about Wolfe’s academic background and about Professor Baker 
and the 47 Workshop, I am indebted to the following: Professor Howard M. 
Jones and F. C. Packard of Harvard University, Mrs G. P. Baker, Mrs Elizabeth 
Nowell Perkins, Mrs Elaine Westall Gould, Mrs Charles Bolster, Henry F. Carlton, 
Frederick L. Day, Edward P. Goodnow, William E. Harris, Grant Code, Mrs 
Roscoe Brink, Miss Doris Halman, Miss Dorothy Sands, and Donald Keyes. 

* HCL, *46AM-7(39). Wolfe never forgot the insecurity of life in a large uni- 
versity. In May 1924, he advised Mrs Roberts against sending her son to Harvard 
because of ‘the vastness of the system and its impersonality’ (HCL, *48M-233, pub- 
lished in part in the Atlantic Monthly, December 1946, p. 64). 
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shows the fictionalized Wolfe shrinking within himself in face of the 
many books: ‘He had now been given a card, admitting him to the 
stacks of the great university library. It was said there were a mil- 
lion and a half books there: walking down corridor by corridor of 
soaring shelves by night, his soul was drowned again in horror and 
impotence.’ But he resolved to overcome this insecurity by reading 
as much as he could. Thus both from his notes and from his novel ** 
we get the impression of a frenzied assault upon that citadel of learning. 

In his ranging through libraries, Wolfe apparently developed a 
catholicity of taste, for in his Harvard years and in his later writings he 
mentions with enthusiasm writers of varying periods and purposes. 
He recognized, in the Notebook, that his adopted habits made this 
possible: ‘A passion for experience and knowledge gives suppleness and 
This was the young man, somewhat bewildered by his new life, who 
flexibility — Upon examination, one comes to see the value of such 
and such a one —to like Tennyson and to like Joyce.’ 

This wide scope of appreciation caused his reaction to the literary 
snobbery of many of his acquaintances in the 47 Workshop. He says 
in the Notebook, ‘For the first time, I became conscious of the phrase 
“hopelessly Mid-Victorian” as a term of opprobrium.’ He particularly 
reacted to the damnation pronounced upon the previous generation of 
playwrights, and here is a comment upon his remembrance of it: 

That hatred which ingenuous and ambitious youth has for success — Poor old 
Barrie — Poor old Shaw — Poor Old Galsworthy (who wrote some fair plays 


once —at first) —the contempt for the certain thing —on the spy for the 
tangled thing — From such as these are minor poets made. 


became a member of English 47 in order to learn how to write plays. 

George Pierce Baker’s 47 Workshop at Harvard had begun as a 
playwriting class in 1905, but no plays were actually produced until 
1912. After this date, it operated as a theatre laboratory until Baker 
left Harvard in 1924. Selected plays were produced each year before 
private audiences who submitted criticism of the plays after they were 
performed. Thereby, the young authors were able not only to see 
their own work brought to life, but also to revise it in the light of 
audience criticism. 

Professor Baker was an excellent example of that rare combination 
of scholar, critic, and teacher; and as a shaper of theatrical talent he 
even succeeded in making Broadway respect academic efforts. Robert 

*™ See Of Time and the River (New York, 1935), p. 91. 
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Edmond Jones, Eugene O’Neill, Kenneth MacGowan, Philip Barry, 
Sidney Howar::, and S. N. Behrman are a few of the distinguished 
names from his | aglish 47 class lists. 

This was the time of the Provincetown Players, the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, and the beginnings of the Theatre Guild. These indica- 
tions of new and exciting interest in the American theatre, plus the 
fame of Professor Baker’s Workshop, aroused Wolfe’s eagerness to 
try his hand at playwriting at Harvard. Although he came to Harvard 
with the professed purpose of preparing for journalism, he went im- 
mediately to Professor Baker and was delighted to be admitted as one 
of ‘Baker’s Dozen.’ No doubt Koch’s praise for Baker had determined 
his course; still it was not until he had enrolled at Harvard and had 
absorbed the enthusiasm of the older students that he thought of be- 
coming a professional playwright. After he had written his first play, 
“The Mountains,’ a one-act revision of a script begun in North Caro- 
lina, he remembers the discovery thus: 

For the first time, it occurs to me that writing may be taken seriously — 
separated from home I realize that it is not a remote thing for me — that it is 


a very present thing — Life begins to have [?] —in spite of the welter of 
events and reading. 


‘The Mountains’ * is a folk play, and as a folk play it is in accord- 
ance with the theory of realism that Wolfe began to practise at Har- 
vard and later developed further for his autobiographical novels. In a 
paper (probably written for Professor Greenough in the spring of 
1921), he tells why he thinks the folk plays of the Chapel Hill group 
are important: “The promise of such a movement in which the material 
is based on the author’s own experience and observation and more than 
that, perhaps grows out of his very life, cannot be under-estimated. 
From such stuff as this drama is made.’ *° 

The plot of “The Mountains,’ however, does not make use of Wolfe’s 
life, but only of the mountain region around Asheville. A young 
Carolina doctor returns from medical school to take up his father’s 
practice in his native region in order to care for the needs of the poor 
mountain folk. On the day of his return, an old family feud breaks 
out, and in spite of his former resolve to hold aloof from old quarrels 
he goes out with his rifle to join his kinfolk as the curtain falls. There 
is some suggestion of the power of natural forces (the mountains) 


” A happily-discarded title for this play was ‘Hell for Women and Mules.’ 
"HCL, *46AM-8(5), typescript, p. 74. 
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upon the fate of the young man. Wolfe describes this in a letter to 
his mother, ‘And always in the background of this story is the picture 
of those monsters, the Mountains, racing like hounds across the hori- 
zon, shutting these people eternally away from the world, hemming 
them in, guarding them, and finally killing them.’ Baker liked the 
play and promised to include it in the next year’s program. It was 
presented first in a trial performance on 25 January 1921 in the Work- 
shop Rehearsal Room along with three other one-act plays. After re- 
vision it was included in the regular program of the Workshop per- 
formances, 21 and 22 October 1921, as one of a group of three one-act 
plays, with John Mason Brown as the old doctor and Dorothy Sands 
as his daughter. The dialogue was over-wordy; there was very little 
action. The play was a miserable failure, and the written comment of 
the audience seerned even malicious to the self-centered young author. 
A notation in the Notebook recalls his hopes and his disappointment: 
‘The writing of my play — reading it to Ketchum “ — his generous 
enthusiasm — Alas the generous enthusiasm of Baker — But how they 
turn on you when it fails — the coldness, the neglect.’ 

Wolfe was so discouraged he was ready to give up writing forever. 
Since Professor Lowes had encouraged him to continue his graduate 
studies and to plan for a teaching career, Wolfe began to consider this 
possibility. Years later he gave an account of this dilemma and of his 
appeal to an older friend for advice: 


When I was a student at Harvard University, a little more than ten years ago, 
I was a member of a certain celebrated course in play writing which was being 
given there then. At that time in my life it seemed to me that the only thing 
worth living for was the writing of plays, and that if I could not do that my 
life would never be of any value. The first play I wrote was produced there at 
the University, and although the play had read well in class, it was a complete 
and dismal failure when it was put on. No one thought it was any good, and 
most people took pains to tell me so. It was a very desperate occasion for me. 
It seemed to me that my whole life and future depended upon it, and in this 
state of mind I went to see a man on whose judgement, honesty and critical 
ability I relied to the utmost. I asked him what he thought of my abilities as a 
writer, and if he thought I would ever succeed in doing the thing I most 
wanted to do; and although he tried at first, out of the kindness of his heart, to 


“Terry, p. 14. This letter probably dates from the spring of 1921, when the 
play was being revised. 

* Reverend Arthur Ketchum of Bedford, New York, who was enrolled in 
Professor Baker’s English 47 during 1920-21, had his one-act play, “The Other One,’ 
produced on the same program with “The Mountains.’ 
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evade the issue, he finally told me point blank that he did not think I would 
ever become a writer and that he thought my abilities were critical rather than 
creative and therefore advised me to devote my time to graduate study in the 
University, leading to a Ph.D. degree and a position in the teaching profession. 

. I will never forget the almost inconceivable anguish and despair that his 


words caused me.*% 


Wolfe went ahead with his studies, and by February he had com- 
pleted his residence for the A.M. degree and needed only to fulfill 
the language requirements in French and German. In March he regis- 
tered with the Harvard Appointment Bureau to try for a teaching 
position in English at a college or preparatory school for the following 
September. Meanwhile, he was continuing to work on his playwriting. 
In spite of his failure with “The Mountains,’ he must have received 
some encouragement from Professor Baker regarding this play for he 
had decided to enlarge it to three acts. For Act I, he made use of his 
Greenlaw-Williams play, which became a rather confusing conflict of 
ideas between two doctors; Act II was entirely new, and Act III was 
an improved version of the former one-act play. The prologue and 
Act II were the best writing Wolfe had done thus far. They each in- 
volved a simple dramatic conflict presented through realistic dialogue 
cast in the mountain speech with which he was familiar. 


Two occurrences in the composition of the longer play “The Moun- 
tains’ are worthy of notice, for they reveal information about Wolfe’s 
writing methods. The first is mentioned in a letter to his mother in 
1922. Baker had read in class the prologue to the new version of “The 
Mountains’ and had pronounced it ‘the best prolog ever written here.’ 
This is the comment which follows: 


This circumstance bewilders as well as pleases me. I am absolutely no judge of 
my work. At times the work over which I expend the most labor and care will 
fail to impress while other work, which I have written swiftly, almost without 
revision, will score. Such was the case with my prolog; a thing of the utmost 
simplicity.** 
It seems that Wolfe never did learn to judge his own work in this 
early period. In his playwriting days, he often felt that a mode of 
writing which cost him more labor (because it was unsuitable for his 
talents) was superior to that which he could handle with more facility. 
“HCL, *46AM-12(1), typescript letter to Elizabeth Cattelle, 18 November 1934. 


The young lady had sent him some of her stories and Wolfe was justifying his 
refusal to criticize them. 


“Terry, p. 25. See note 19 above for the redating of this letter. 
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He felt that his last play, the pseudo-Chekhov, pseudo-Ibsen ‘Manner- 
house,’ was his best work because he worked so long and hard on it, 
whereas the Prologue and Act II of “The Mountains’ and most of 
“Welcome to Our City’ are much better written, being on the whole 
simple and direct. 

The second circumstance concerns Wolfe’s method of revision. It 
is evident from the stages of various Wolfe manuscripts that he usu- 
ally did not revise, but rewrote episodes in entirety. This habit was 
apparently established early, for Wolfe gives an explanation of his 
method in this statement which was found among the manuscript 
sheets of “The Mountains’: 


Professor Baker When one writes a play one feels that there are a thousand 
ways of saying a thing and that one usually selects the worst. But when one 
rewrites the play it is found that a very definite mould has been formed which 
it is difficult to break. I believe I have broken the mould in the last act — 
whether for good or ill I dare not say. Not once in the rewriting have I referred 
to the original one-act.*® 


The supposition must have been that he would remember more clearly 
the better parts and would not feel bound by the unsatisfactory whole. 

During this year, Wolfe was also busy on a three-act play entitled 
“The Heirs’ or “The Wasters’ which he had begun the previous year. 
The original idea, as described in a letter to his mother, was to criti- 
cize the romanticism and resulting lack of self-sufficiency of the 
Southern aristocracy in post-Civil War days. In 1923 and 1924 its 
working title became “The House’; the scope was enlarged to include 
scenes laid during the Civil War, and the theme was revised, as stated 
in a fragment of a letter to a friend, to preach a ‘belief in men and 
masters,’ *’ becoming thereby a defense of the Southern way of life. 
In the final version of the play, ‘Mannerhouse,’ finished in 1925, he 
combined the two former attitudes; as he interpreted its tone in a letter 
to Alice Lewisohn: ‘Even in its fierce burlesquing of old romanticism, 
it defends the thing it attacks.’ * 

In spite of his hopes for his enlargement of “The Mountains,’ Wolfe 

* HCL, *46AM-7(2), spring 1922. 

* Terry, pp. 14 ff. The date of this letter is probably March 1921. 

“HCL, *46AM-12(1), to [?], 1923 or 1924. The attitude is similar to that ex- 
pressed in a letter to his mother in 1923 (Terry, pp. 58 f.), in the period of great 
bitterness over the failure to sell his play, “Welcome to Our City.’ 


“HCL, *45M 154F (January 1926?). A photostat of this letter was published 
with the limited edition of Mannerhouse (New York, 1948). 
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was still sensitive about the bad reception of the one-act play and could 
still take no joking on the subject. The following entry in the Note- 
book has an amusing explanation: “The way the workshop crowd 
could be swept away at the moment by a bad play, inherit the damna- 
tion of the audience, swiftly change over and make mirth with it at 
the end of the year.’ This has reference to the productions called 
“The 47 Varieties’ which were presented at the end of the college year. 
Songs and parody skits burlesqued all the plays of the season. In 
May of 1922, one song number entitled “The Maountains’ amused the 
Workshop audience with this chorus: 


O the Maountains, the Maountains, 

They styarve a man, they styarve a man. 
They grin, like sin, 

They pin you in, 


Till you go out and kyarve a man.*® 


The most encouraging incident of the year was Professor Baker’s 
request that Wolfe return for another year of study in the Workshop. 
However, the financial duress of the two years just past had been acute. 
Mrs Wolfe’s letters had been full of complaint about his expenses; she 
kept very little money in his bank account, and as a consequence he 
had often overdrawn it. In March of 1921 he had received a letter of 
admonition from home with an itemized account of all his expenditures 
and the precise orders: “Dont’t draw any checks on either bank until 
I hear from you — send all statements to me concerning what you 
have paid out.’ “° During the summer of 1921 he had felt particularly 
ill-treated. He had enrolled in the summer session but over the months 
he heard very little from home. He overdrew his account in June and 
July, and he worried enough about his finances to be glad to depend 
on his friends occasionally for meals. In particular, he looked forward 
to the hospitality of two old Cambridge ladies who fed him many 
times.** Wolfe’s letters from that summer reflect his bitterness at being 
so neglected. 

In view of these occurrences, Wolfe knew that his mother would 


“I am indebted to the author of this lyric, Miss Doris Halman, for the text of 
this bit of Wolfeana. 

“HCL, *46AM-12(2). 

“This summer episode is reflected in Of Time and the River in that part 
which concerns the starving ex-reporter, Oswald Ten Eyck, and his attendance at 
the literary teas of Miss Potter and Miss Flitcroft. 
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never support him through a third year, and he went ahead with his 
plans for teaching. In June he received an offer from Northwestern 
University for a position as instructor in English, but before any ar- 
rangement could be concluded word came that his father was dying. 
He left immediately for Asheville. It was this new sequence of events 
that ultimately made possible his return to Harvard for his third and 


most successful year. 


Ricuarp S. KENNEDY 
(To be concluded) 





Some Precursors of the Modern 
Illustrated Book 


HERE is no little risk in undertaking a study of the back- 

ground of our present-day book illustration. Opinions 

expressed must necessarily be subjective. What constitutes 

significant book illustration of our generation is itself open 
to grave question. Even if that could be agreed upon in advance, which 
is hardly likely given the nature of critics and scholars, it is even more 
unlikely that there would be any general perception of the same lines 
of relationship or acceptance of any individual selection of ancestors. 
One must, therefore, submit a personal selection with some diffidence, 
pending the surer historical-critical judgment which can only come 
with the clearer perspective of time. 

This writer wishes to take as his major premise the concept that the 
important illustrated books of today are those which have been under- 
taken in collaboration with leading painters and sculptors and are 
illustrated with original prints by the masters themselves. This is not 
a new concept, but it is an important one. To be sure, because artists 
are usually prima donnas, in such case the pictures often become the 
main reason for the book, overshadowing the text heavily. Even when 
the author and artist rank equally, one, at least, tries to show his ‘inde- 
pendence’ (a mild term for his imagined superiority) and a ‘mésalli- 
ance’ results. It is distinctly rare when both artist and writer work in 
harmony: the emphasis in the book is almost invariably tilted one way 
or the other. 

This criticism refers to cases where both artist and author are living 
and produce their book in collaboration. When the author is dead 
almost anything can happen. The publisher should protect the author’s 
interest, but he seldom does. One dreads to think what Shakespeare or 
Dante would say to by far the greater portion of illustrations issued 
with their texts. So there are strong arguments in favor of contem- 
poraneity of text and illustrations — an idea which only the French 
publishers have seemed to keep regularly and firmly in mind. 

Perhaps this is one reason why all the books that will be referred 


19! 
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to in this article are essentially French and, nearly without exception, 
issued by French publishers in Paris. Another reason is undoubtedly 
the overwhelming leadership which the French school of painting has 
exerted over the last two hundred years. It seems to this writer that 
French leadership in book illustration has been even more preponder- 
ant, but this is the second (and not the last) of his subjective judgments. 
Out of Paris, in any event, have come the books for which connois- 
seurs have been willing to pay the largest sums. The major French 
artists have been more interested in the book than their contemporaries 
in other European countries or in America. And even in volume — 
by no means the surest test of quality — the French, despite the more 
limited scale of their publishing in comparison with Great Britain and 
America, have published more books with illustrations from original 
plates and blocks than either of their two larger competitors. In sum, 
the scale as well as the quality of French illustration would seem to in- 
dicate a significant artistic movement. 

It is difficult even to suggest, subjectively, a date of departure. 
Eighteenth-century French book illustration was nearly, if not quite, 
as influential internationally as that of today. Nevertheless, it would 
be capricious to take a starting point too remote from present times to 
have any close relationship, and the year 1828, when Goethe’s Faust, 
Part I, in a French translation, appeared with Eugéne Delacroix’s litho- 
graphs (Plate Ia) is sufficiently far in the past if one is to confine the 
present article within manageable limits. 

There are also special reasons for taking this particular book. It 
embodies a number of the qualifications already noted as significant: 
both author and artist were major figures in their fields; they were 
roughly contemporary in that Goethe was still alive when the young 
Delacroix undertook to illustrate his text; and they were, at least, in 
sympathy with each other. Collaboration is too strong a word, since 
the German Faust, Part I, had been published for twenty years. Yet 
we have the celebrated incident, related in Eckermann’s Gespriche, 
when Goethe warmly defended Delacroix’s illustration from its critics 
and went on to say that he considered the young artist had carried his 
ideas beyond his own pictorial conception of them. 

This would imply ‘illustration’ at its fullest and best, and Delacroix 
deserved the praise. But his experience is almost unique. The annals 
of bookmaking are filled with the anguished cries of authors against 
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their illustrators. Perhaps this is the reason why publishers prefer to 
choose authors who are dead rather than brave the fury of the living 
at ‘the wholly unworthy and inadequate designs’ which any artist, 
however famous, may add to their texts! 

Delacroix’s drawings for Faust are imaginative and spirited: two 
particular characteristics of the present day. They broke completely 
and clearly with the past, which partly accounts for the outcry against 
them. They are not entirely representational; for the artist was carried 
away by the romantic mood of the story into fairly radical departures 
from perspective and proportion. Therefore, one might logically 
choose Delacroix’s Faust as the first trumpet announcing the modern 
book just as it certainly was an early harbinger of the Romantic Move- 
ment. 

The next step is harder to take, and individual choice is again in- 
volved. Should one pick one of Daumier’s illustrated texts on French 
life (Plate Ib) like Les Frangais peints par eux-mémes (1840) or de 
Kock’s La grande ville (1842)? Or should one, passing over Chas- 
seriau’s magnificent suite of engravings for Othello (1844), which is 
not a book, move on to Balzac’s Contes drolatiques in the fifth edition, 
illustrated by Gustave Doré (1855), which is? Charles Méryon’s 
strange etchings of Paris which began to appear in 1852 and did 
eventually embrace a text (before 1865) are not prophetic of the 
future — despite the surrealist touches which the artist’s madness in- 
duced him to add — but rather a ‘Gothic revival’ which is too little 
known and understood. 

The great prophet of the days to come, in this writer’s opinion, was 
Edouard Manet, who was already so famous by 1867 that no less an 
author than Emile Zola wrote a critical biography of him. This biog- 
raphy contains, triumphantly, the sixth etched state of Manet’s famed 
‘Olympia,’ the painting of which had so outraged the conventional 
critics and public at the Paris Salon of 1865. But this, again, is not 
properly speaking, a book illustrated by Manet, nor are Champfleury’s 
Les chats (second edition, 1870) and several other books, published 
before 1874, which contain a Manet etching. The first book really 
illustrated by Manet is Charles Cros’s Le fleuve, published by the ‘Li- 
brairie de |’Eau-forte,’ Paris, 1874. 

The prospectus of this rare publication is perhaps worth quoting 
because, although Cros was a reasonably popular poet and a very in- 
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teresting person, the artist clearly overshadowed the author in the pub- 
lisher’s eyes. The prospectus reads: 


M ANET HUIT EAUX-FORTES inédites, illustrant le Fieuve, de 
Charles Cros. —Tirage limité 4 CENT EXEMPLAIRES 
(numérotés) signés par les auteurs. 

Cet ouvrage restera une des curiosités artistiques du temps. Ses Eaux-Fortes 
sont tirées sur papier de Hollande, dans le texte méme, dont les conditions 
typographiques sont irréprochables. 

Les cuivres ont été oblitérés aprés le tirage, de fagon 4 ce qu’il ne puisse en 
étre fait aucune autre édition. On souscrit aux bureaux de Paris a PEau-forte, 
rue Lafayette, 61, au prix de 25 francs [$5.00]. Les premiéres épreuves sont 
acquises aux premiers souscripteurs.* 


In the copy of this book deposited in the Department of Printing 
and Graphic Arts at the Harvard Library is a note by Cros to Charles 
Monselet, poet, critic, bibliophile, which has equal bearing on this 
point. The pertinent part of the note reads as follows: 


Venez, cher maitre, écouter mon poéme, en attendant de vouloir bien en 
accepter un exemplaire imprimé et illustré d’eaux fortes de Manet. 
Vous ne vous ennuierez peut étre pas car il y aura d’autres distinctions que 
les vers 
de votre trés obligé ami 
Charles Cros 


This book, then, was evidently considered by author and publisher 
alike to be especially notable because of Manet’s participation. But 
one must not lean too heavily on Charles Cros’s modesty, in view of 
the soirée given in his honor with no mention of Manet. It is also to 
be noted that the copy is in addition to the hundred numbered and 
signed; for although it bears the signature of both Cros and Manet it 
is not numbered but is a ‘publisher’s’ copy. One wonders how many 
such were given away — also whether the impressions in the publish- 
er’s copies are among the first or the last. This would, however, not 
make a great difference in quality, given the small size of the edition — 
except to those particularly fastidious and avid collectors whose interest 
was clearly invited by the prospectus! 

Le fleuve has other features which indicate a desire to please the 
collector: particularly wide margins, which project beyond the paper 
covers of the publisher’s ‘binding,’ and a square format which is un- 
usual in books of earlier periods. The price, while it seems low today 


* Marcel Guérin, L’aeuvre gravé de Manet (Paris, 1944), no. 63. 
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for original work by a major artist, was not cheap by French standards 
of the time. Yet the publisher could have made little, the edition being 
so small. It was unquestionably an instance of what today is called 
‘prestige printing.’ 

Manet’s etchings are exceedingly attractive, and it is they, as well 
as certain features of layout, that give the book its distinction and 
modern flavor. Although the prospectus announces ‘irreproachable’ 
typography, the letterpress seems distinguished only in comparison 
with the general level of the day. The title-page, however, is un- 
usually simple in design (Plate Ila) at a period when artistic efforts 
in typography were elaborate. Although some of the letter forms are 
‘dated’ — particularly those used for the publisher’s name — the use 
of italics, the beginning of verse lines without capitals, and the narrow 
‘type page’ in relation to the leaf size are all notable features of much 
de luxe printing today. Only the size of the type runs counter to 
present-day practice (in which size is often exaggerated). 

The more one studies this particular book, the more one is impressed 
with its modern feeling (Plate IIb). Unquestionably, later artists, such 
as Toulouse-Lautrec, knew Manet’s books, of which this is the first 
and the general prototype. Unquestionably, the publishers were in- 
fluenced by a format and design which were at variance with current 
practice. If one book more than any other heralds a changing style, 
it is this simple volume issued three quarters of a century ago in so 
small an edition and with so little success. 

One may prefer Poe’s Raven, translated into French by Mallarmé, 
and published in the year following Le fleuve (Plate IIIa). Le corbeau 
again is illustrated by Manet and has an additional modern feature: its 
size. So striking and important is this difference that one tends to 
overemphasize it in one’s first reaction. Only on second and third 
consideration does one realize that size is the only modern feature not 
evidenced in Manet’s earlier volume. Perhaps the splendid litho- 
graphs are a shade more modern — particularly the amazingly abstract 
and suggestive shadow and chair (Plate IIIb) — but the general char- 
acteristics are the same. This time artist and author were not strictly 
contemporary (Poe having died in 1849), but the translator and the 
artist were intimate friends. Manet shows considerable influence of 
the new taste for Japanese art, and beside a preliminary drawing for 
the raven’s head used on the cover (which space prevents showing 
here) even sketched in Japanese characters and seals. Much is made 
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in the prospectus of Manet’s name, and again the artist is permitted to 
outshine the author (and translator), but the difference is less. The 
price of the book is the same for a much larger and handsomer volume. 
How astonished the publisher must have been when the book was a 
dismal failure! He quickly revoked his decision to ask Manet to illus- 
trate, and Mallarmé to translate, “The City in the Sea,’ also by Poe. 

In 1876 Mallarmé and Manet united in one last book, the famed 
L’aprés-midi d’un faune.? The format reverts to the smaller size of 
Le fleuve, but the presentation is distinctly more ‘elegant,’ to use the 
well-worn but descriptive Victorian adjective. Color appears for the 
first time — and gold. (The former, be it noted, is a characteristic 
feature of modern books.) Enchanting pink and black silk ties are 
used on the Japanese, gold-embossed, paper covers. Here no modern 
influences can be discerned, but the effect is, nevertheless, unusual. 
Manet’s drawings (Plate [Va) are slight, oriental in flavor, and ex- 
quisitely printed from original wood-engraved blocks with touches 
(on two of them) of pink water-color carrying out the shade of the 
pink silk tie. Red is used on the title and dedication. Both these pages 
suggest that this book was printed for friends of the author and artist. 
One hundred and ninety-five copies were published, but with hardly 
more success than Le corbeau. Although Manet lived till 1883, no 
further attempt was made to sell his designs in book form. The finest 
illustrated books of an era had been issued without popular success. 

One must move forward to the year 1893 — nearly twenty years — 
to find another book and artist suggestive of modern times. In book 
production, at least, the eighteen-eighties were a pretty dreary period 
in every occidental country. Some critics like to call the Histoire des 
quatre fils Aymon (1883) an important and ‘modern’ illustrated book, 
but except on technical grounds there seems no reason to concur. The 
color-printed woodblocks by Eugéne Grasset, with which it is pro- 
fusely ornamented, carry to a perfect nineteenth-century conclusion 
the spurious chivalric flavor which our grandparents fondly imagined 
was authentically mediaeval. No more artificial or inaccurate repre- 
sentation exists. 

But in an almost equally dull moment suddenly came a curious book, 
followed at once by the first work of a second great artist, in suc- 
cession to Manet, to carry the banner of modernism further along the 
road. The book was André Gide’s Le voyage d’Urien, illustrated by 


* Mallarmé is said to have written this piece for Coquelin (cadet), the actor. 
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Maurice Denis. The great artist was Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec- 
Monfa, descendant of noble ancestors whose titles ran back into the 
eleventh century. André Gide is alive today, whereas Lautrec died 
nearly half a century ago. So close and so remote are two of the prin- 
cipal figures concerned. 

Le voyage d’Urien was published in Paris in 1893. It has the same 
rather odd square shape first noted in this article with reference to Le 
fleuve of 1874. It is also a de luxe publication, with a note before the 
half-title that three hundred numbered copies have been printed. But 
this note does not inform us that one copy on China paper exists, and 
there appears to be no record of one copy on Japanese vellum, for- 
merly belonging to Harold W. Bell and now in the Department of 
Graphic Arts in the Harvard Library. This Department also has on 
deposit a fascinating association copy linking the past with the present. 
It is an ‘ordinary’ copy but with a presentation inscription on the title 
from André Gide to Oscar Wilde — the Gide who is still alive and the 
Wilde so long since dead that he seems, with Lautrec, like someone 
from another world. 

But the point for this article is to be found in the illustration and 
design of the book. In both respects, Le voyage d’Urien shows modern 
tendencies. Far more than Le fleuve, the setting of the title and open- 
ing page of text is modern. Much larger type-faces are used, which 
the square format permits to be spread out in unusually long lines. A 
small lithograph on the opening page is used decoratively, as are initial 
letters in most French illustrated books today. One may well say that 
this feature of modern layout is somewhat eccentric — that is, eccen- 
tric in relation to traditional usage, But the style may well become 
‘classic’ in the years to come. Finally, the lithographs themselves by 
Maurice Denis — then a young and rising artist who only died re- 
cently — are often quite imaginative and free (Plate IVb). They are 
not only very slightly representational, but also are drawn with the 
same type of soft crayon which Bonnard later used for his famous 
Dapbnis et Chloe, one of the first great books of this century. A light 
tint is used over the lithographs — in the first part soft ochre, in the 
last part light green. In many ways Le voyage d’Urien, like the Manet 
books, is an experiment,’ but one which this time seems to have suc- 
ceeded financially. 

If one can call Le café concert (Plate Va) by Toulouse-Lautrec and 

* The publisher avows himself as purveyor of ‘L’Art Indépendant.’ 
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H.-G. Ibels a book, rather than a set of twenty-two full-page prints 
with a very incidental text (by Georges Montorgueil), here is a sec- 
ond experiment in the same year with a modern flavor. It is a thin 
folio in size, published at ‘L’Estampe Originale,’ which is clearly a 
print shop. Another argument for calling it a series of prints is the 
fact that the artists’ names precede that of the author on theicover. 

Altogether much more surely a book (although a year later) is 
Yvette Guilbert by Gustave Geffroy, with lithographs (Plate Vb) by 
Lautrec, where this order is reversed and the illustrations are an integral 
part of the text. To be sure, the publisher is the same, but he clearly 
states in his colophon that ‘Il a été tiré cent exemplaires de ce livre,’ 
which does not leave the matter of its being intended as a book open to 
doubt as in the other case. Moreover, the text is much more consider- 
able. Once again there is a return to the square format that we have 
been tracing in these few books ever since 1874, and once again novel 
typesetting, this time in green ink, as well as some very non-repre- 
sentational touches, such as a fantasy of the long thin black-gloved 
arm of “La Guilbert’ in two poses, against a Japanese setting of stage 
and fan, on the cover. What a pity that this remarkable book should, 
again, have been issued in only one hundred copies! All the prototypes 
which we have been considering seem to have a very limited issue as a 
common denominator, in addition to their relative modernity of style. 

We must push on now past the many book-cover designs of Lautrec, 
past his illustrations for Au pied du Sinai of 1898 with its text by 
Georges Clemenceau, later to be the great World War I premier of 
France, to one of the last and finest books of the nineteenth century: 
Jules Renard’s Histoires naturelles published by Floury at Paris in 
1899 — in an edition of one hundred copies — again with lithographs 
by Lautrec. For once the format is not square, but there are many 
features of modern de luxe publication in the large type, the wide 
margins, the artist’s originals for the illustration, a subtle use of color 
in the chapter headings, and the novel feature of having the main illus- 
trations (twenty-two in all) at the heads of the chapters — full page — 
and almost nowhere else.* 

One would like to give a dozen illustrations from this wonderful 
book, which has become the most sought after and expensive collector’s 
prize among all the illustrated books of its era. But one will have to 


suffice (Plate VIa). The Department of Graphic Arts at Harvard 


* There are six culs-de-lampe, and one lithograph is on the publisher’s cover. 
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again has a copy of the original edition, as well as of all the other books 
named in this article, partly because the subject has become one of 
absorbing interest to the writer. 

Why was this book a failure at the time — like Manet’s books — so 
that even a hundred copies did not find a home for many years? Pierre 
Bonnard, when he illustrated Renard’s text (about 1905), and his pub- 
lisher, Flammarion, thought the price — about five dollars — was the 
reason, and offered their book for the equivalent of seventy cents! 
But at such a price original prints of the artist’s pen drawings were 
quite impossible, and Lautrec’s twenty-two lithographs for five dollars 
look incredibly cheap today. 

Lautrec’s animals are naturalistic, the result of many hours of close 
study. Yet he also employs shorthand and a little exaggeration when 
these heighten the dramatic effect that he was intent on obtaining. 
For example, his bull (Plate VIa) becomes far more mysterious and 
powerful through the unusual perspective in which it is rendered. 
Many of his animals and birds, too, are benevolent, and drawn not 
only with consummate skill but with obvious affection. Lautrec had 
loved animals when he was young and had early started drawing them. 
In his thirty-fourth year, only three years before his death, he re- 
turned in this book to the interest of his youth without the cynicism 
which colored so much of his later life. Because he was one of the 
finest draftsmen of any era, the lithographs in this book are of an even 
quality which has hardly been reached in bestiaries before or since. 

Some of the amazing imaginative, almost surrealist, prints of Odilon 
Redon based on the texts of Poe, Baudelaire, Flaubert, and the Bible 
would have been included in this study but for the fact that they ap- 
peared in albums which are in no sense illustrated books. Much later 
the same great publisher, Vollard, issued Flaubert’s Tentation de Saint- 
Antoine with Redon’s illustrations, but that belongs to the ‘present 
day’ (1937). 

For another reason — because the illustrations are not originals — 
books with designs by Rodin and Degas are also omitted, and Gau- 
guin’s charming Noa Noa was left at his death in 1903 in manuscript 
form, with only a facsimile by the Marées Gesellschaft in Berlin ex- 
isting to suggest possibilities. So the next stopping point is Verlaine’s 
Parallélement, issued by Vollard at Paris in 1900 with lithographs by 
Pierre Bonnard. No eulogy has yet sufficiently praised the part which 
Ambroise Vollard played in establishing the illustrated book in its 
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present high repute with almost all the great artists of the French 
school. Vollard had issued an album of Bonnard’s charming, colored 
(lithographic) views of Paris as early as 1895. But it was only in 1900 
that he began publishing the superb illustrated books to which he 
devoted the profits of his great art business, his enthusiasm, and his 
capacity for infinite pains, till his death in 1939. No expense or trouble 
was too great. The result can be seen in the way that his publications, 
including the next great book, Bonnard’s Daphnis et Chloe (1902; 
Plate VIb), stand out above the production of other publishers of his 
time. Vollard issued more important illustrated books than any other 
publisher of this century. One doubts if there is a man today able 
enough, discriminating enough, and rich enough to step into his shoes. 

The Dapbnis et Chloe has a merit which few completely modern 
books can boast. Bonnard’s lithographs for it are better drawn, com- 
posed, and printed than any other illustrations for this timeless text — 
a Greek romance of the third century. They far excel the engravings 
by the Regent, Philippe d’Orleans, for the epoch-making edition of 
1718 which announced the ‘fashion’ for illustrated books in the eight- 
eenth century. Nor have any later, or earlier, editions contained 
better renderings of the theme. Bonnard succeeds in obtaining the 
essential spirit of his subject. He was ably assisted by his pressmen in 
both Daphnis and Parallélement, which are undoubtedly the two best 
books, typographically speaking, we have yet considered. 

We move on now to the year 1909, when André Derain illustrated 
a book for the first time. This was Guillaume Apollinaire’s L’enchan- 
teur pourrisant, issued by the Paris publisher, Henri Kahnweiler. 
Again we have a tiny edition of one hundred copies which hardly 
enables this book to be known, although its thirty-one woodcuts 
(Plate VIIa) have a very modern feeling and must have influenced, 
to some extent, Raoul Dufy in his woodcuts for the same author’s 
Bestiaire which Deplanche issued at Paris in 1911. Indeed, of the two 
books, Derain’s is the more ‘modern,’ although Dufy’s is the better 
known. Both books, relatively simple as they are, seem at least as 
good, and as modern, as the artists’ later, more expensive books, like 
Derain’s Pantagruel of 1946 and Dufy’s Tartarin of 1937, despite the 
extraordinary printing technique (in color) exhibited in these latter 
works. Dufy’s Bestiaire is, admittedly, pure decoration (Plate VIIb), 
but its boldness, the use of large type, and its square shape perpetuate 
certain tendencies which we have seen in almost all the French books 
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that have been considered. It suggests a continuing chain of influ- 
ence and inspiration from one book to another. Profit was certainly 
not the result, as we have seen. It was even unlikely to have been the 
motive. One may well believe that the impelling force was a need to 
express the artist’s inspiration in some not too expensive form. The 
publisher may have balked at a large edition for fear it would not 
sell, preferring to limit such ‘prestige’ work both in respect to his time 
and his expense. 

Before World War I ends, as it conveniently may, the period before 
‘modern times,’ there remains one more French book to be considered, 
issued in Berlin by the great publishing house of Cassirer in 1910. The 
artist, Pascin, belongs to the French school, and his lithographs have 
a completely French appearance, although they illustrate Heinrich 
Heine’s text, Aus den Memoiren des Herrn von Schnabelewopsky. 
One is reminded occasionally of Boutet de Monvel’s children’s books. 
which had already appeared in Paris. Again (Plate VIIa), one sees 
prefigured Matisse and Picasso. It is a book, in other words, charac- 
teristic of the times, which looked forward and back, before the great 
storm struck that forever changed our world. 

In Germany one sees other presentiments of change in the pre-war 
years —as if the artists read the mind of their Emperor and his 
advisors. In 1913 Vasili Kandinsky issued his strange, square-shaped 
Klange in an edition of three hundred signed copies through the aid 
of the Piper publishing house at Munich. This book today looks no 
earlier than World War II with its sans-serif boldface type and its 
abstract woodcuts (Plate VIIIb). In 1912 he had collaborated with 
Franz Marc in Der blaue Reiter, a miscellany of texts combined with 
modern and earlier art. But the latter contained no original prints — 
though it did reproduce drawings which are recognized today, with 
those of Oscar Kokoschka, as having heralded the modern movement 
in Central Europe. 

After 1918 a mass of illustrated books poured from the presses and 
publishers of Paris. The movement started in the war years and grew 
by leaps and bounds when peace returned. Something in the air, and 
the new technical processes for making and reproducing prints, seemed 
to conspire together. Soon, largely under Vollard’s influence, the most 
noted artists joined in. Picasso had already illustrated two small books 
in 1911 and 1914,” but his first great book was the justly famous 


* Saint Matorel and Le siége de Jérusalem, both by Max Jacob and both illustrated 
with etchings. 
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Métamorphoses dOvide of 1931. Léger, Braque, and Segonzac each 
illustrated an important book in 1921, Chagall one in 1926, Miro in 
1928, Rouault in 1929, Chirico in 1930, and finally Matisse in 1932. 
Even the sculptors Maillol and Despiau participated (in 1926 and 
1933 respectively). And we must not forget artists already mentioned 
who are to be numbered among the moderns: Denis, Bonnard, Derain, 
Dufy, and Pascin. 

Never since the eighteenth century has there been such a galaxy of 
artists from an important school. Given the influence of the French in 
Western art, it amounts to a tremendous endorsement of book illustra- 
tion as a medium of dignity and significance. Book illustration has not 
always been so considered in America: it is not today. If Charles 
Demuth had lived, and his illustrations for Henry James’s The Turn of 
the Screw (executed 1910-18) had been published, our country might 
well have boasted a particularly fine modern illustrated book. But 
fate decreed otherwise. 

Two qualities of the illustrated book all artists should ponder: its 
ability to survive the tragedies of mankind, including war and neglect, 
and its suitability to a wide distribution among those people who can- 
not afford painting and sculpture. Perhaps the book is also, because 
of its format, in the long run the surest means by which an artist’s 
designs may be perpetuated? This may well have influenced the 


thinking of Ambroise Vollard, and, through him, that of the present- 
day artists of the school of Paris. 


Puitie Horer 





Lamont Library: The First Year 


AMONT is more clearly experimental than most new libraries 
because it is the first to be designed entirely for the benefit of a 
university’s undergraduates and because it embodies an un- 
tried combination of ideas. Consequently college and uni- 
versity librarians everywhere have been interested, as well as students 
who use it and Harvard alumni, many of whom contributed to its 
endowment. Some results of the experiment can be estimated by any 
visitor, but other facts are apt to be discovered only by members of the 
staff responsible for operating the library. Perhaps those who are 
eager to make Lamont a success, particularly those who also had a 
hand in planning it, cannot hope to qualify as its severest critics, but 
there seem to be good reasons for reporting as objectively as possible 
what has been learned in the course of the first year’s work in the 
building. 

Earlier issues of the Harvarp Lisrary BuLtetin have provided a 
comprehensive background for this report by publishing the thirteen 
articles dealing with undergraduate library services that will be cited 
here. College records for 1765 appear to contain the first definite indi- 
cation of need for an undergraduate library, and the history of the 
subject from that date onward’ has been traced by Messrs Metcalf and 
Lovett.’ They report a gradual extension of library hours and liberal- 
izing of borrowing privileges, and a certain amount of disappointment 
with Widener, which proved to be large and impersonal, and in which 
most undergraduates could be allowed direct access only to reserved 
books, the Farnsworth Room’s recreational reading,” and a few other 
volumes. The main reading room in Widener was never wholly satis- 
factory as a reserved book center,* and it had to be supplemented by 
collections for large beginning classes in Boylston and the Union. The 


*Keyes D. Metcalf, “The Undergraduate and the Harvard Library, 1765-1877,’ 
Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, I (1947), 29-51; Robert W. Lovett, “The Undergraduate 
and the Harvard Library, 1877-1937,’ H.L.B., I (1947), 221-237; Keyes D. Metcalf, 
‘The Undergraduate and the Harvard Library, 1937-1947,’ H.L.B., I (1947), 288-305. 

* David McCord, ‘The Farnsworth Room, 1916-1946,’ H.L.B., I (1947), 109-111. 

*Philip J. McNiff, ‘Reading Room Problems of the Harvard College Library, 
1942-1947, H.L.B., I (1947), 254-256. 
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latter also housed a general collection that was particularly helpful to 
freshmen, for whom there is no House Library.‘ 

Ample quarters for reserved-book reading and a large open-shelf 
collection for undergraduates might have been included, with many 
other things, in a great new central library for Harvard that would 
have had to be several times as big as Widener. Instead, Mr Metcalf 
proposed that Widener be retained as the general research library and 
that it be supplemented by a building for rare books and manuscripts, 
storage facilities for little-used materials, a separate undergraduate 
library, and subterranean stacks. Houghton and the New England 
Deposit Library were built as the first two supplements; Lamont con- 
stitutes the third and, with the two levels of stack beneath, the initial 
unit of the fourth.° 

The three major objectives of the Lamont Library were stated by 
Mr Metcalf as follows: 


To concentrate as far as is practicable the library service for 
undergraduates in a central location 

To make the books readily available to the students 

To encourage general and recreational as well as assigned and 
collateral reading.° 


One can easily demonstrate that Lamont has meant a great deal of 
progress in these general directions. It combines the undergraduate 
reserve collections from Widener, Boylston, the Union, and several 
special libraries. Its general collection contains material in some sub- 
jects, notably the sciences, that students used to have to obtain from 
laboratory collections north of the Yard. Centralization, of course, was 
never intended to swallow up the seven House Libraries,’ but Lamont 
can offer them help in book selection. The House Libraries continue 
to thrive, and undergraduate services are continued by libraries in 
certain fields such as fine arts, because decentralization is desirable in 
some circumstances, not because it is imposed by lack of space at the 
undergraduate library center. 

The ready availability of books was assured by the basic plan of the 


* Robert W. Lovett, ‘The Harvard Union Library, 1901 to 1948,’ H.L.B., II (1948), 
230-237. 

*Keyes D. Metcalf, “Harvard Faces Its Library Problems,’ H.L.B., III (1949), 
183-197. 

*H.L.B., I (1947), 305. 

*Frank N. Jones, “The Libraries of the Harvard Houses,’ H.L.B., Il (1948), 362- 
377: 
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building,” which provides an alcove-type stack through the center, 
open on one side to the major. reading areas and on the other to en- 
trances, the reference room, and special collections. Users of the 
library, almost as often as they enter, move from one room to another, 
or leave, can hardly avoid passing through corridors or alcoves lined 
with books. 

The third objective is very broad. Undergraduate reading of one 
kind or another may be encouraged to some extent by the smallest 
detail that makes any reader more comfortable and may be discouraged 
at least slightly by the mildest annoyance or smallest inconvenience. 
There is statistical evidence that general undergraduate reading in- 
creased materially after Lamont opened; Widener outside charges 
dropped only slightly in 1949, and the total for Widener and Lamont 
was 37,000 volumes greater than the Widener figure for 1948, when 
Lamont was not yet available. In addition, 94,000 overnight charges 
for reserved books during 1949 represented an increase of more than 
17,000 over the preceding year, in spite of the fact that there were 500 
fewer students and that such books are not allowed to leave Lamont 
until 9:00 p.m. except on Saturdays. There can be no doubt that 
undergraduate use of books within the Library also increased, for 
Lamont has had more than 800 readers at once on several occasions — 
a hundred more than could have been crowded into the areas formerly 
available to undergraduates even if everyone else had been excluded 
from the main reading room in Widener. 

Centralization, because it brings greater convenience, has undoubt- 
edly contributed to these results. So has the availability of books and 
the improvement of the book stock by increased duplication of heavily 
used titles. This duplication has made it possible to restrict to closed 
shelves (behind the charging desks in Lamont) fewer reserved books 
than ever before. Books for the large survey courses, reading period 
books, and a few titles in short supply were held behind the desks at the 
start of 1949. During the summer, however, all books were placed on 
open shelves, and this policy was continued during the fall except for 
courses in which excessive pressure developed and for reading period 
assignments in history, government, economics, and social relations. 
As was to be expected, some students cause trouble by breaking even 
the most liberal rules; the staff must watch closely and be ready to shift 


*Henry R. Shepley and Keyes D. Metcalf, “The Lamont Library,’ H.L.B., Il 
(1949), 5-30. This article includes both plans and photographs. 
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books to closed reserve whenever the demand in any course becomes 
too great. Closed reserves can probably never be abolished completely, 
but they can be reduced in number still further as enrollment falls to 
the normal level and as more of the books that are needed come back 
into print. 

The chief complaints with regard to reserved books come from pa- 
trons of Widener rather than Lamont, and arise when copies of a title 
are not available in the former building either because it has seemed 
necessary to shift all copies to reserve in Lamont or because the Wide- 
ner copy has been borrowed or lost. The establishment in Widener of 
a non-circulating collection of ‘copies of reserved books ought to do a 
good deal toward solving this problem; meanwhile every effort must 
be made to correct mistakes and replace losses. The general collection 
in Lamont, it should be emphasized, was assembled by purchase and by 
the transfer of duplicates, not of unique copies, from Widener. ° Some 
increased annoyance is probably inevitable in any case, for, if two col- 
lections have copies of a book yet both fail to produce one for him, the 
scholar’s frustration is greater than if there had been but one place in 
which to seek it and be disappointed. 

Availability implies not only open shelves but a minimization of all 
other barriers between readers and books. Enormous catalogues such 
as those in Widener serve as invaluable keys for scholars, but are neces- 
sarily so complex that they are discouraging and time-consuming bar- 
riers to undergraduates. The Lamont catalogue is small; moreover, 
facilities are provided for by-passing it whenever possible. Visible in- 
dexes at the charging desks just inside the entrances to the building list 
reserved books by author, and the books themselves are arranged alpha- 
betically by author under each department of instruction rather than 
under individual courses. Annotated copies of reading lists are also 
provided. 

The classification scheme for the general collection was prepared to 
fit the library in which it is used,"° and indexed copies are at hand 
in each stack alcove. Bulletin boards on each of the three main levels 
contain floor plans, a topical index to the classification, an index to the 
location of book collections, and a directory. 


*Edwin E. Williams, ‘The Selection of Books for Lamont,’ H.L.B., Il (1949), 
386-394. 

* Richard O. Pautzsch, “The Classification Scheme for the Lamont Library,’ H.L. 
B., IV (1950), 126-127. 
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Reference service is also more readily available to undergraduates 
than it was in Widener, where faculty members, visiting scholars, and 
graduate students tended to monopolize it. There has been a gradual 
but distinct rise in the number and quality of reference questions since 
Lamont opened, and it is hoped that this will continue as students de- 
velop the habit of turning to librarians for bibliographical help.’ The 
Reference Department maintains a visible index to the periodical col- 
lection, for which it is responsible, and a small pamphlet file. The latter 
is an innovation that deserves to be further developed, and several cur- 
rent lists are being checked for new material. A good deal of work 
has also gone into building up the back files of serials. Since Lamont 
periodicals do not leave the library they are often consulted by graduate 
students and other scholars who find that volumes from Widener sets 
have been charged out. Still another duty of the reference staff is the 
ordering (usually by means of telephone calls to local dealers) and 
processing of books needed on short notice for required reading. Regu- 
lar acquisition and cataloguing work for the library is done in Widener. 

One more contribution to the availability of books is the simplicity 
of the charging system ” and the fact that the only control points are 
at the exits from the building. A student can take books anywhere 
in Lamont without formalities; when he wishes to take them from the 
building he need only fill out a simple slip for each and have the at- 
tendant charge them as he leaves. 

Certain other features that are meant to encourage reading may be 
grouped under the heading of comfort. Light and air are important 
items here, and it is good to be able to report that the lighting through- 
out the building appears to have been satisfactory, and the air-con- 
ditioning system has worked well. 

Since students are not all alike and since many an individual’s wants 
vary with the type of reading he happens to be doing, variety in facili- 
ties can contribute a good deal to comfort. Smoking areas have been 
provided on each level and, while they have been well filled at times, 
they never seem to have been inadequate in size. The ten typing cubicles 
on the mezzanine levels have also sufficed to meet the demand. 

The furniture seems to have been generally satisfactory, and to have 


* Morrison C. Haviland, “The Reference Function of the Lamont Library,’ H.L.B., 
Ill (1949), 297-299. 

* Philip J. McNiff, “The Charging System of the Lamont Library,’ H.L.B., Il 
(1949), 438-440. 
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provided for a variety of needs. The individual stalls along the outer 
walls of the three large reading areas and on both sides of the mezzanine 
levels have been the most popular study accommodations, particularly 
during reading and examination periods, when semi-privacy seems to 
be at a premium. Next have come the individual study tables along the 
north window of the Reference Room and along both sides of the 
screens that divide the reading areas. The armchairs provided in the 
stalls and at most of the tables in the building are good looking, com- 
fortable, and, it is believed, durable. The eight sloping-top tables have 
been used to some extent, but not enough to suggest that there ought 
to have been more of them. There has been heavy use of the semi- 
lounge chairs, which come in both large and small models and are 
covered with red, green, or brown leather. These are relatively less 
popular during reading and examination periods, but some experts at 
note-taking by means of clip-board and knee prefer them at all times. 
It might be added that there are those who seem to find two such chairs 
essential to complete comfort. 

The light natural finish of all the woods that have been used helps 
to avoid the institutional look associated with dark furniture, but blem- 
ishes, of course, show up clearly on the light surfaces. A year may be 
too short a period to indicate how serious this factor will be. Some of 
the chairs and tables on the third level were not sufficiently rugged at 
first, but this defect was easily remedied by the substitution of longer 
screws or of bolts for the original screws or glue. 

Nearly all the furniture on this level was designed by Mr Alvar 
Aalto, the famous Finnish architect, and made in Sweden. Of the same 
origin are the small chairs with red or green leather seats at the indi- 
vidual tables in the Reference Room, in the Forum Room, and in each 
alcove of the stack, where they have been particularly convenient for 
students consulting the lower shelves. 

Two special rooms add to the variety that distinguishes Lamont. 
Some confusion might be avoided if it were customary to speak of the 
Farnsworth collection rather than the Farnsworth Room, for the new 
Farnsworth Room in Lamont, finished in natural cherry, differs a good 
deal from its smaller predecessor of the same name in Widener. The 
collection was renovated during the war years before it left Widener; 
the furniture, though out of keeping with the style of the new room 
and of the building, was perforce transferred also, but will be replaced 
* Cf. McCord, op. cit. (note 2 above). 
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shortly through the generosity of Mrs Farnsworth Loomis, daughter 
of the original donors of the Room. Students undoubtedly have wel- 
comed the repeal of bans on smoking and note-taking. Still, when one 
recalls that few books except the open reserves and the Farnsworth 
collection used to be directly accessible to undergraduates, it seems 
remarkable that now, in a building with open shelves holding nearly 
100,000 volumes, the Farnsworth Room is more popular than ever. 

The Woodberry Poetry Room, next door to Farnsworth, also con- 
tains a collection formerly housed in Widener. Its new setting in La- 
mont was designed by Mr Aalto with the approval and generous as- 
sistance of Mr Harry N. Flagler, who established the room in 1931 in 
memory of his friend and teacher, George H. Woodberry. The beauti- 
fully grained woods used in paneling, book shelves, cabinets, and furni- 
ture, and the unusual imported lighting fixtures have attracted a good 
deal of attention. There are 3,500 volumes of modern poetry and more 
than 1,100 records of poetry readings, folk ballads, and Shakespearean 
plays. Four turntables, to each of which eight sets of earphones can 
be attached, are provided for the playing of records; in addition there 
are four chair stations, each accommodating four sets of earphones, 
which can be tuned in to any one of the turntables. Loudspeaker equip- 
ment in the Forum Room next door provides for listening by classes or 
other groups. 

The Poetry Room is now open all day, and it is heavily used. More 
than 8,500 students listened to records during the first ten months 
in Lamont, and this figure does not include visitors or students who 
merely sampled the equipment. All four of the turntables are often 
in use at once. The wear and tear on records and machinery will lead 
to bills for replacements, but expenditures necessitated by heavy stu- 
dent use are certainly justifiable. 

Additional variety in Lamont is offered by the exhibits, for which 
twelve built-in cases were provided along the east-west corridors on 
the three main levels. A permanent display on the first level, arranged 
by Mr Philip Hofer, Curator of Printing and Graphic Arts in the 
College Library, deals with the making of prints and reproductions 
and letterpress printing. The rest of the cases were given over when the 
library opened to “The Undergraduate and the Harvard College Li- 
brary.’ During the year that followed, exhibits were sponsored by the 
Crimson Photographic Board, Ivy Films, the Philatelic Society, and the 
Harvard Photographic Society; members of the library staff have ar- 
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ranged exhibits on spring sports at Harvard before 1900, the history of 
the Summer School, seventy-five years of Harvard football, and the 
George Brinton Beale Circus Collection. 

Not all of the building is devoted to facilities for the reading, hous- 
ing, or display of books. The Forum Room, which seats 150 and has 
both loud-speaker and motion-picture projection equipment, has been 
mentioned as an adjunct to the Poetry Room’s record collection, but it 
has several other uses. Various groups that have met in it include 
classes, student organizations, and librarians. The dedication program 
for the Lamont building took place in the room on 10 January 1949, 
and the successful completion of the Lamont Endowment Fund Cam- 
paign was announced there on 10 March 1949 by Mr Dwight P. Robin- 
son, Jr, Chairman of the Harvard Fund Council, at a meeting of Class 
Agents. University presidents and librarians from leading institutions 
throughout the country met there during March, 1949, for the Con- 
ference on the Place of the Library in a University. 

There are also smaller meeting rooms and offices, and it should be 
noted that librarians are by no means unanimously of the opinion that 
it is desirable to provide such rooms in a library. Mr Lamont was 
interested in developing a close relationship between the General Edu- 
cation program and the undergraduate library, since he realized that 
the new curriculum was designed in part ‘to encourage wider under- 
graduate reading.’ ** Members of the faculty who are giving General 
Education courses occupy the office space in Lamont, and section meet- 
ings of some General Education courses, as well as other small classes, 
use the ten conference rooms, each of which seats from twenty to thirty 
students. The movement of groups to and from classrooms has caused 
no trouble; since hundreds of readers sometimes leave the building on 
the hour to go to classes elsewhere in the Yard, it would have been 
necessary in any case to provide exits capable of handling heavy traffic. 

Some courses have not used the building because women are not 
admitted to it at most times. Many students and faculty members de- 
plore the exclusion of Radcliffe from Harvard’s new library, but ex- 
clusion was decided upon by administrative authorities of the two 
colleges before the building was planned. Radcliffe, it is pointed out, 
maintains its own undergraduate library, and is not prepared to help 
support a second. Consequently Lamont’s size was determined by esti- 
mates based on Harvard enrollment alone, and no provision was made 


“H.LB., I (1947), 302. 
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for supervision of reading areas. Satisfactory quiet has prevailed in 
these areas as was anticipated, but the experience of other colleges indi- 
cates that coeducational use would bring conversational disturbances. 
Women attending the Summer School use the building, however, and 
visitors of both sexes are admitted on Saturday afternoons throughout 
the year. 

The classrooms and Forum Room were particularly popular during 
Lamont’s first summer, when there was unusually warm weather and 
the new library offered the only air-conditioned meeting places at 
Harvard. It is expensive to cool a building, and Lamont would have 
been closed if the Harvard Summer School had not been willing to 
underwrite the additional cost. This investment seems to have been a 
good one. The preliminary announcement for 1950 has a picture of 
Lamont on the cover and refers to it as ‘in many ways the new core of 
the Harvard Summer School.’ A memorandum prepared by the Sum- 
mer School Office, after pointing out that heat has always been one 
hazard that must be overcome if academic standards for summer work 
are to be maintained, states that modern, air-conditioned reading facili- 
ties in a student-centered library resulted in a four-fold increase in 
book use, and that there was ‘a significant decline in the number of 
failures and unsatisfactory work.’ 

It might seem appropriate to conclude with this gratifying testi- 
monial, but some readers — particularly librarians who have to plan 
their own new buildings — may think criticisms more instructive than 
praise. It must be confessed, however, that an attempt to find flaws 
has yielded only distinctly minor ones that affect those who operate the 
building rather than those who read in it. There are four that ought to 
be mentioned: 

Light colored rubber-tile treads were placed on the double stairways 
at the east and west ends of the building in order to distinguish each 
step clearly; unfortunately they look very dirty after a few hours of 
use. Adequate maintenance. will continue to require a good deal of 
work unless a more effective cleaning compound can be discovered. 

The light switches are not in the same place on each level, and some 
of them are awkwardly located. 

Facilities for the staff are scattered through the building; some staff 
time might have been saved if they had been centered at the east end 
of the fourth level. 

The storage room provided for the janitor and cleaning staff was 
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intended to accommodate trash barrels in addition to supplies. Ex- 
perience has taught, however, that refuse, when it consists largely of 
the contents of ashtrays and smokadors, stinks and ought to be kept 
outside the building. Therefore plans are now being made for an 
outdoor receptacle for trash barrels. It might have been preferable to 
have the service entrance on the same level as the janitor’s quarters, but 
supplies for the most part come from Widener via tunnel, and no diffi- 
culties have developed. 

These are remarkably few and insignificant regrets to feel after a 
year of experience with a new building. The staff’s pride in the library 
seems to be justified, and anyone who examines circulation statistics or 
walks through the reading areas will find evidence that Harvard stu- 
dents are not neglecting the opportunities provided them by those who 
helped to create or maintain the Lamont Library. There is now a col- 
lection of books chosen for undergraduates, and barriers to its use have 
been minimized; competition with more advanced scholars for reference 
services is no longer necessary; and each student — with exceptions 
including those who prefer to read in bed or with feminine compan- 
ionship — should be able to find furniture to suit him within a few 
steps of the shelves. 

Pup J. McNirr 
Epwin E. WiLiiams 











The Pennoyer Scholarship at Harvard’ 


T a meeting of the Harvard Corporation held on 1 August 
1671, Treasurer John Richards read the following extract 
from the will of William Pennoyer, of London: 


A Clause of M' Witi™ Penoyers Will, bearing 
date 20" May. 1670. 


And for and Concerning my messuage in Norfolke let unto Robt Moor at 
y° yearly rent of ffourty four pound([s?] p annum: My Will is y‘ out of y* 
rents & profits thereof Ten pounds p annum shall be payd for ever to y*° 
Corporation for y* propagation of y* Gospel in New Engld & yt w® y* 
residue thereof two fellowes & two schollars for ever shall be educated 
maintained & brought up in y* Colledge called Cambridge Colledge in New 
England of w® I desire one of y™ so often as occasion shall present may be 
of y* Loyne or Posterity of y* st Rob™ Penoyer if they be capeable of it, & 
y* other y* Colony of Nox or of late called New-Haven Colony if conveni- 
ently may be; & I declare my minde to be yt eight yeares or thereabout is a 
convenient tyme for education of each schol[ar] respectively, & about yt 
standing others to be taken into their places, w™ neverthelesse as to him I 
leave to y* Master & Governo’ of y* s# Colledge. 


This to be performed after y* death of my wife — 
Martha Penoyer ? 


* The investigation which led to this paper was made possible by Mr Paul G. 
Pennoyer, A.B. 1914, of New York City. 

* As copied into College Book No. 1, p. 55 (29). Similar extracts appear in College 
Book No. 3, p. 110; College Book No. 4, pp. 343-344; College Book No. 5 (Journal of 
Thomas Brattle), p. 1; Harvard College Papers, Supplement to Vol. I, p. 8 and p. 14; 
Andrew Eliot, Donations Book, I, 232-233; Lands Papers, Miscellaneous, II, 32; 
Pennoyer File, Office of the Recording Secretary of the University. (All official 
University documents referred to in this paper are ir the University Archives except 
those noted as being in the Office of the Recording Secretary, 24 Milk Street, Boston.) 
The will itself, apparently actually dated 25 May 1670, was proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury, Duke, 25, on 13 February 1671. It was summarized in Report 
of the Commissioners for Inquiring Concerning Charities (Parliamentary Papers, 
1840, Vol. XIX, Pt. 1), and printed in part by H. F. Waters, ‘Genealogical Gleanings 
in England,’ New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, XLV (1891), 158- 
159 (reprinted in Waters, Genealogical Gleanings in England, Boston, 1901, I, 504- 
505). Printings of the section concerning the bequest to Harvard include Publications 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XV (1925), 38-39 (from College Book No. 
1); Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV (1925), 288-289 (from College Book No. 3); Pub. Col. 
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Thus was established one of the earliest and most welcome scholarships 
at Harvard. Now, nearly three hundred years later, the Pennoyer 
Scholarship is still fulfilling, at least in part, the purpose of its founder. 
William Pennoyer was a wealthy puritan merchant, one of the group 
whom the leaders of the small College were trying to interest in its 
welfare. A member of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England, and concerned in colonization there, he was also con- 
nected with the New World by family ties. His younger brother, 
Robert, left home in 1635, finally settling in Connecticut.* The farm, 
on which the gift to the College was based, consisted of 92 acres in the 
parish of Pulham St Mary the Virgin, near the market town of Harles- 
ton. Inspection of other portions of the will confirms the impression of 
its author as a generous man, interested in many worthy causes. But 
the section quoted above has earned him the special gratitude of all 
Harvard men, and provided a history which is a ‘fine instance of a 
faithful performance of a sacred trust.’ * 

It should be noted that the extract as first recorded by the College 
authorities contained two errors of copyists: the substitution of ‘Nox’ 
for ‘now’ in ‘Colony of now or of late called New-Haven Colony,’ 
and of ‘to him’ for ‘to time’ in the next to the last line. Because of the 
first mistake the College authorities continued to refer to a mythical 
Colony of Nox, in voting or writing about the Pennoyer Scholarship, 
down to the year 1721.° Some difficulty may be caused by the phrase- 
ology of the time; for then, at Harvard as in England, the Fellows were 
the tutors or teachers. But Mr Pennoyer was too optimistic — or pes- 


Soc. Mass., XVI (1925), 843-844 (from College Book No. 4); S. E. Morison, ‘The 
Pennoyer Scholarships,’ Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XXXVI (1934), 660 (from Pub. 
Col. Soc. Mass., XV, 288-289); S. E. Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth 
Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), II, 384-385; and Endowment Funds of Harvard 
University June 30, 1947 (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), p. 142. 

*For information about William Pennoyer and his brother Robert see Morison, 
Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, Il, 383-387. The writer is indebted to 
Professor Morison for many references. 

“Morison, Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XXXVI, 660. 

* A. M. Davis, in Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, n.s., TV (1887), 
266-270. Davis’s theory is that Tutor Flynt found the error when referring to ‘MS. 
papers No. 25,’ a certified copy of the will, known to Andrew Eliot, compiler of the 
Donations Book, but long since lost. Thomas Hollis gave Benjamin Colman a correct 
copy 6 March 1727: see note on back of extract, Lands Papers, Misc., II, 32. Presidents 
Holyoke and Langdon both corrected the error on copies of the will found in the 
College Books. 
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simistic, as the point of view may be — concerning the length of time 
required to educate the scholars, for the college course was only four 
years, with the M.A. awarded more or less automatically three years 
after the B.A. Although the will refers to ‘Cambridge Colledge in New 
England,’ everyone knew that Harvard College was meant. However, 
in 1805 the designation worried the trustees of Christ’s Hospital, then 
trustees of the will, and they had to be reassured by Treasurer Storer. 

A study of the early years of the Pennoyer Scholarship illumines 
many aspects of the College’s finances. The administration of all funds 
was in the hands of the President and Fellows, at that time the teaching 
staff. All disbursements from the Pennoyer Fund were voted by this 
body, at first whenever the Treasurer happened to have received any 
rents, later annually.* On the English side, the Pennoyer estates during 
this period were in the hands of a group of trustees, named in the will, 
with power to elect their successors. Beginning in 1683, the College’s 
interests in England were represented by an Agent, who had been 
granted a power of attorney by the Corporation. Frequently the Agent 
was called upon to perform commissions for the College, using the 
Pennoyer and other funds, whereupon equivalent sums would be set 
aside by the Treasurer locally. The letters between College Treasurer 
and English Agent,’ with their accounts of the performance of these 
commissions and their glimpses of life in England and America, are un- 
doubtedly one of the most interesting features of the history of this 
Scholarship.® ; 

It was not until 1679 (or eight years after the receipt of the dona- 
tion) that the Corporation made any assignment of funds. Then, on 
July 3, it voted that £34 be given for the period 1 April 1678-1 April 
1679 to Messrs Gookin and Foster, Fellows, and to James Alling and 
Noadiah Russell, Scholars.® The Corporation had reason to be cautious, 
for the Pennoyer rents received by the College averaged only £13 a year 


* Votes of awards are to be found in the Corporation Records, under appropriate 
date. The early volumes, to 1750, have been published in ‘Harvard College Records,’ 
Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., Vols. XV and XVI. 

* A parallel list of Agents and Treasurers appears as Appendix I to this account. 

* The early letters are in Treasurer Thomas Brattle’s Journal, 1693-1713 (College 
Book No. 5). Location of later letters will be noted as they are referred to. 

*College Book No. 1, p. 81 (55). Undergraduates appear without title in the 
College Records; Bachelors studying for the M.A. are called Sir; those who have the 
M.A. (these would include the Tutors) are honored with Mr. An alphabetical list 
of holders of the Pennoyer Scholarship, with their degrees and claim or status, 
appears as Appendix II to this paper. 
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for several years.”° Also, until 1788 rents were collected at Michaelmas, 
or the 29th of September, instead of in April. The first record of the 
receipt of any Pennoyer money is in Treasurer Richards’s Journal and 
Ledger, under date of 7 April 1680. Ten pounds, which the favorable 
rate of exchange increased to twelve on the colonial side, had been 
received through Simon Bradstreet, Richard Saltonstall, and Anthony 
Wilson, the last named an executor of the will. Wilson and Saltonstall 
were among those chosen by the Harvard Overseers to receive gifts for 
the College in England.” So little Pennoyer money was on hand, how- 
ever, that Russell was not paid until 1694, when the Corporation took 
notice of his failure to receive the money voted to him.” 

Concerned about the delay in receiving sums from England, the 
Corporation in 1683 empowered Captain John Richards, Treasurer on 
leave in England, to ‘call in and receive the monies, which are due as 
arrears from the gift of Mr William Penoyer or any other.’ * He was 
to some extent successful, for assignments of the Scholarship voted in 
October 1684 and March 1685 were out of monies ‘now in the hands of 
the Honoured Major Richards.’ The Pennoyer funds in Treasurer 
Richards’s hands were increased at the end of March 1685, as an ac- 
count by Tutor Leverett, dated 1 August 1687, reveals. The next two 
receipts were simply annual rents, covering the rental to 25 March 
1685. A summary statement of about the same date, probably by 
Leverett, states that £241 16s. 6d. had been received from the Pennoyer 
donation, including rents to 25 March 1685. This seems high, espe- 
cially since the total sums voted to that date (all of which we cannot be 
sure were paid) amounted to less than £220. Nor does this coincide with 
Brattle’s statement, previous mentioned, that the legacy had lately 
brought in clear but £13 per year. 

From 1688 to 1692 the College’s interests in England were looked 
after by President Mather. On his return to Cambridge, Mather forgot 
what he had received from Trustee Samuel Crisp on the Pennoyer 
account. “To my best Remembrance,’ he writes, ‘I had of you 42£ at one 


* Brattle’s Journal, pp. 24 and 26. 

* Morison, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, Il, 392, n. 3. 

“Russell assigned the money over to Treasurer Brattle’s brother William; 
Brattle’s Journal, p. 34. 

* College Book No. 1, p. 84 (58). In this and subsequent quotations from College 
documents in manuscript abbreviations, superscripts, etc., have regularly been ex- 
panded and standardized. 
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time, 11£ at another time, and it runs in my mind that I had something 
more at another time, but I have perfectly forgotten how much it 
was.’ “* Crisp, who had kept exact accounts, pointed out that 
£80 gs. od., and Mr Pennoyer’s picture, worth £1 2s. 6d., had been de- 
livered to the President.’® This took care of the rent till Michaelmas, 
1690. Fifty pounds of this sum was ‘improved for the Use of the 
Countrey by the Reverend President when in England’; * in other 
words, it was expended for some needs of the College. Treasurer 
Brattle, writing to Crisp at the same time Mather did, took care to state 
that sums equivalent to those expended in England were always put 
aside by the Corporation so that the terms of the will were scrupulously 
observed." 

In this letter of 16 October 1693, Brattle further informed Crisp 
that John Mico had been given the right to receive the Pennoyer rents 
for the College. The Agency was to remain in the Mico-Gibson family, 
save for a few brief periods, for nearly two hundred years. The new 
Agent’s first act was to turn a profit for himself, as well as for the 
College, by investing three years’ receipts (1690-93), with some money 
of his own, in pewter. Sale of the pewter in the colonies increased the 
£36 4s. 2d. due the College to £74, while Mico received £35 for his 
share."* Another case of trade in goods occurred in 1703, when £15 due 
the College was invested in ‘9 pieces[?] norwich stuffs,’ bringing £28 
when sold in the colonies.”*® President Mather’s son, Samuel, while in 
England in 1698, acted as Agent, and purchased books for the College 
Library. Treasurer Brattle records that £24 14s. 9d., rent to 1698, was 
received, ‘with which mony Mr S. Mather bought the German Ephe- 
merides and the Acta Eruditorum, for our Library, being what I was 
ordered by the Corporation to purchase for said Library on account 
of what monys I had received for double books sold out of said 
Library.’ * The authorization for the sale of duplicate books, to which 
Brattle refers, was voted on 7 April 1698. 


“Letter of 16 October 1693; copy in Brattle’s journal, p. 1. 

* Brattle’s Journal, p. 2. The portrait was burned in the Harvard Hall fire of 
1764; it is particularly noticed in the account of the fire. 

* Corporation meeting of 5 March 1693/4; College Book No. 4, p. 9. 

* Brattle’s Journal, p. 1. 

* Brattle’s Journal, p. 34. 

* Brattle’s Journal, p. 79. 

” Brattle’s Journal, p. 63. 
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Shortage of students from New Haven prevented the Corporation 
from giving the Scholarships regularly to two students from that 
Colony, with the result that the Fellows received the lion’s share of the 
early awards. On 23 July 1686 it was ordered “That Charlestown ferry 
and Mr Penoyers Legacy, i.e. one Moiety of it, as it falleth be settled 
upon the said Tutours as their Sallary.’ ** And after 1703 the Pennoyer 
Fund is regularly mentioned in the assignments of the Tutors’ salaries.” 
However, a few of the early awards were to scholars from Massachu- 
setts, among them John Denison,* Nathaniel Gookin, and Samuel 
Mighill. Occasionally, the money was voted and paid after the recip- 
ient had left College, as in the case of John Taylor, who gave up his 
room on 7 April 1700, but was voted a scholarship on 6 May,” and of 
Samuel Burr, who received an award in April 1701, after his mar- 
riage.” Hemingway, of the Class of 1705, though voted an award on 
6 April 1702, never took up residence.” What seems to be a casual 
method of administering the Fund may be explained by the irregularity 
of receipt. When there was money on hand, it was quickly voted away, 
or used to pay up debts already incurred.” Receipts did not keep up 
with votes, and, occasionally, vice versa. In the face of these difficul- 
ties, the Treasurer did well to maintain even a semblance of order. 

Such records as there are for the first quarter-century of the Pen- 
noyer Fund show that at least £365 had been paid to students and 
Tutors. Receipts over the same period totaled at least £417, possibly 
sufficient to take care of the £50 or £60 voted of which there is no 
record of payment. The average yearly receipt was a little over £16, 
or about half what had been expected. Yet even £16 meant a great 


™ College Book No. 4, p. 352(1). 

* A computation of the Tutors, dated 1721, states that between 1694 and 1701 they 
had received £126 per year: £25 salary, £25 ferry rents, £20 Pennoyer rents, £56 
average tuition money. Leverett and Brattle had received more than this. See Mori- 
son, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, I, 52, and n. 4. 

*Denison’s name appears in the summary account of 1684, but there is no vote 
for him. 

* J. L. Sibley and C. K. Shipton, Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard 
University (Cambridge, Mass., etc., 1873- _ ), IV, 495. 

* Sibley and Shipton, Graduates of Harvard, IV, 342. 

* Sibley and Shipton, Graduates of Harvard, V, 263. 

* In 1702, after the receipt of a sum ‘more than ordinary by reason of the cutting 
down of some timber upon the estate,’ money was distributed according to the vote 
of 6 May 1700, although the recipients had already received the sum sent in 1700, 
and other amounts had since been voted to other students. 
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deal to the College, and, in spite of the fact that the end of this period 
was clouded by a lawsuit, the record of the Fund had been, on the 
whole, satisfactory. 

The source materials in the Harvard Archives for the lawsuits of 
1706 and 1708 are not sufficient to enable one to be very explicit about 
them.” The inference is that one group of trustees was suing another 
for mismanagement, and the case was brought before one William 
Rogers for arbitration. In the first case, Rogers, after deducting costs, 
distributed £363 9s. 6d., the amount remaining in Receiver Blackwell’s 
hands, among the various charities. In the second, £354 10s. 9 1/2d. 
was distributed. Samuel Crisp, who had succeeded his father as a trus- 
tee, was assessed £64 7s. 10d.; Joshua Blackwell, the late receiver, was 
assessed £173 10s. 1 1/2d., after his disbursements of £58 14s. 5 1/2d., 
his salary of £20 per year, and costs of £119 15s. 5d. had been subtracted 
from his receipts; and Robert Bransby, the present receiver, was fined 
£116 12s. 10d. This settlement covered receipts from the Farm for the 
years 1705 to 1707, for which Harvard was allotted £58 6s. 4 1/4d. 
Benjamin Edmonds, the new Agent for the College,” used up the rental 
for 1710 in paying the charges for recovering these sums. The only 
beneficial result of the lawsuit was that Christ’s Hospital, the chief 
legatee of the will, was appointed, by decree in Chancery, trustee for 
the other legatees. The governors of this institution continued to serve 
until Harvard’s share in the rent was funded in the opening years of 
the twentieth century. 

Treasurer Brattle died in 1713; he was succeeded for a brief period 
by his brother William, who was authorized, while in England in 1713, 
to receive the Pennoyer rent. William Brattle accounted for these 
receipts in 1715 and 1716 to his successor, John White.” Difficulties 
over the Hopkins legacy at this time resulted in the selection of Henry 
Newman as Special Agent of the College in England. Newman, 


* William Rogers, Decretal Orders of 25 July 1706 and 7 March 1708, Lands 
Papers, Misc., II, 33. The order of 1706 is also in the Harvard College Papers, I, 39; 
there the total is erroneously given as £263 gs. 6d. Pages 32~—58 of Lands Papers, Misc., 
Il, are entirely devoted to letters and papers relating to the Pennoyer Scholarship, 
1706-1829. Letters after 1829 from the Agent are in the bound volumes of Letters to 
the Treasurer. 

” His power of attorney was voted 9 June 1709. 

” Letter of 30 May 1716, preserved in the College Papers. Receipts for 1713 were 
£16 19s. 3d., for 1714, £13 3s. 3d. In each year, small sums were subtracted for 
postage. 
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A.B. 1687, was also Agent for New Hampshire for a time. A letter 
from him, dated 11 February 1716/17, describes the collection of the 
Pennoyer rents in interesting fashion: 

The steward in the Country who receives the rents of Mr Penoyer’s Estate in 
Norfolk does not receive them, til sometime after Michaelmas, and then it is 
sometime after that, before he makes up his Annual Accounts with the Treas- 
urer of Christs Hospital, who receives and pays in some reasonable time after 
that, the Charitable Legacys out of the profitts; that Hospital having the 
greatest Legacy left to them, are appointed by a Decree in Chancery to be 
Trustees for the other Legatees since the Estate has suffered by the ill Manage- 
ment of former Trustees.** 


Newman paid the rent for 1717 to 1719 to John Lloyd, Jr, who had 
been granted a power of attorney by the Corporation on 24 September 
1718. 

In 1703 the management of the College’s affairs in England returned 
again to the Mico family with the granting of a power of attorney a 
second time to Richard Mico, the first having been given in 1702. The 
naming of Edward Hutchinson as Treasurer two years earlier estab- 
lished the relations of Treasurer-Agent for many years to come. On 
17 September 1723 the Corporation asked the Treasurer to give Mico 
£25 fora Mr Tallamy of Devon. And on 25 February 1723/4 Captain 
John Wakefield receipted for a silver tea pot and two spoons, to be de- 
livered in England to Richard Mico. It is pleasant to think that this 
was an acknowledgment of his services on behalf of the College. 

The first case of an applicant for the Scholarship by the name of 
Pennoyer occurred in 1725. At that time, John Davenport, a minister 
at Stamford, Connecticut, and a trustee of Yale, transmitted to Benja- 
min Colman, one of the Corporation, a request from one Reuben Pen- 

“Letter of Newman to John White, Lands Papers, Misc., II, 34. The account in 
the same letter of disbursements in recovering Hopkins’s legacy makes interesting 
and familiar reading: ‘I beleive [sic] you will find by the other Accounts of Charges 
if they have been sent over to you that the burthen of Treats at Taverns, and Coffee- 
houses and Coachhire lay upon me, because it was upon my Notices generally that the 
party’s concerned were convened, and after the Relators found that the money was 
like to be taken out of their hands and sent to New England they thought it not 
reasonable that they should be put to any of those Charges, which yet were abso- 
lutely necessary to bring the matter to an Issue, as all that have anything to do in 
Chancery or Westminster hall know. . . . And though the late Lord Chancellor 
Harcourt was pleased to say that he would as soon Consent to throwing the money 
into the Thames as to remitting it over to he did not know who in New England to 


be spent in Eating and Drinking, I wish only that all Charitys here were as well 
managed as what is in your hands.’ 
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noyer for aid from his ancestor’s estate. For young Reuben was, ac- 
cording to the letter, a grandson of William’s brother Robert. He is 
described as ‘a person in my thoughts not Un-promising though not yet 
Initiated in Grammar Learning, but as he seemeth, pretty much In- 
clined to begin and go on in study, (though his father left him but a 
Small Pittance), from the Encouraging Report of the said Gentleman 
Mr Penoyer, who is said to have wonderfully distinguished his said 
Donation by the favourable Remembrance to his Kin and name, [he] 
hath been once and again with me to Understand what I could acquaint 
him with about that Matter.’ * We can only speculate on the reason this 
promising lad did not come to Harvard. Perhaps it was lack of prepara- 
tion; perhaps, when prepared, he succumbed to proximity and went to 
Yale. The letter, however, is full of interest, although its author nodded 
when he continued: ‘But I have never been advantaged to make a just 
Report of that Donation, though I have heard something of it at Cam- 
bridge about fourty years ago.’ ‘Fourty years ago’ Davenport received 
three separate grants of Pennoyer aid. 

Joseph Mico, son of Richard, was empowered to manage the affairs 
of the Pennoyer legacy in England on 3 February 1729." In 1734 he 
was asked to pay the rent to Henry Newman, still the College’s Special 
Agent, if he needed it. Newman was then engaged in a legal tangle over 
the Dodderidge legacy, as he had earlier been over the Hopkins. Mico 
charged no commission for his work, and in 1739 the Corporation asked 
Treasurer Hutchinson to send him ‘a box of thirty or fourty wt. of 
Bayberry Candles as a Small Acknowledgment of his great Kindness to 
us, in taking Care of Mr Penoyer’s Legacy for us, from year to year, 
without charging Commissions for that Business.’ ** Well might the 
College reward him, for Mico was an honest and methodical agent. 
His accounts, which have been preserved from this year, offer complete 
information on his receipts and expenditures in the College’s business 
down to his death just before the Revolution. They show that annual 
receipts from the estate gradually increased until they reached £25 


* Letter of Davenport to Colman, 20 April 1725; Harvard College Papers, Supple- 
ment to Vol. I, p. 19. 

* President Wadsworth recorded in his Diary for 28 May 1729: ‘Letter of Attorney 
for mr Joseph Mico of London, to act on the College behalf about Mr Penoyr’s Gift 
to the College, I sign’d and seal’d with the College-seal.’ 

“ Newman served the College well in England. He was particularly interested 
in the Library, for he had acted as Librarian between 1690 and 1693. 

* College Book No. 4, p. 218. 
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during the last of the period. However, only ros. were received in 
1750, because of the payment of fees on the admittance of new trus- 
tees; and repairs which the tenant had to make in 1760 resulted in no 
rent for that year. 

References to the handling of the Fund by the College during this 
period are meager. It is mentioned in accounts of the College Estate 
drawn up in the years 1737, 1743, and 1746. In each case, the amount 
disbursed just balances that received; perhaps it was going to the 
Tutors. There is no evidence that any Scholarships were awarded be- 
tween 1737 and 1793, although it was voted in 1786 to give Jared 
Boughton, a descendant of Robert Pennoyer, £30 per annum for four 
years, if he should enter the University, ‘there never having been one 
of that family educated here.’ ** Although the offer was repeated in 
1787, Boughton did not accept. Agent and Treasurer continued to 
correspond frequently: Mico and Hubbard before the Revolution, 
Gibson and Storer after.” The Agents did much more than just re- 
ceive and transmit the rents due the College. Mico frequently pur- 
chased books and apparatus, both before and after the disastrous burn- 
ing of the Library in 1764. He even oversaw the printing of copies of 
Leusden’s Hebrew Psalter and the making of an orrery for the Col- 
lege.* In 1758 he transmitted a memorandum from John Winthrop, 
Hollis Professor of Mathematics, to Benjamin Franklin, concerning 
the purchase of electrical instruments.” When the Corporation wished 
to dispose of duplicate books in London, Mico reported on the lack of 
buyers.*° 

The letters are full of interesting sidelights on the times. Books sent 
in 1761, during the Seven Years’ War, were insured at ‘ten guineas per 

* College Records, III, 273. 

* Treasurer Hutchinson died in 1752, Mico in 1772, and Treasurer Hubbard in 
1773. Thomas Gibson, the new Agent, was Mico’s son-in-law. The College tried to 
obtain the services of Timothy Hollis, but he declined, stating in a letter of 8 April 
1772 (Harvard College Papers, II, 1764-85, No. 57) that he was thinking of retiring 
from business. The same letter refers to Mico’s death and to his daughters and sons- 
in-law. 

* The College wished 200 copies of the Psalter; this was more than were available, 
but the printers were willing, considering the quantity, to undertake a new impression 
(letter of Mico to Hubbard, 6 August 1757; Harvard College Papers, I, 1650-1763, 


No. 192). Troubles over the specifications and cost of the orrery were subjects of 
correspondence in 1768. 

* Letter of Mico to Hubbard, 28 September 1765; Harvard College Papers, II, 
No. 7. 

® Ibid. 
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cent (to return two pounds per Cent, if departs with Channel Convoy, 
or three Pounds per Cent, if with East or West India, or African 
Convoy, or five Pounds per Cent, if with Convoy to the Continent of 
America, and arrives).’ ** Some gold coins which the College sent over 
in 1768 were ‘delivered me loose, and several of the Peices were very 
deficient in Weight; it was with much difficulty, I past them away 
without cutting, and fitting them by weight, which would have been a 
considerable Loss, and I hint for your future government.’ The 
Corporation recognized these services, particularly those after the Fire 
of 1764, by voting, on 15 May 1769, their thanks, and declaring that 
‘this Vote be entered in our public Records as a standing testimony of 
the grateful sentiments this Board entertains of our obligations to so 
worthy a Benefactor.’ “* In replying, Mico wished the members of the 
Corporation ‘Prosperity and Success in their Publick Capacity, and 
Health, Peace, and Happiness, to each Individual Person belonging to 
the College, and wherein, and whenever, I can be further serviceable 
to them, their Orders shall be receiv’d and executed with Pleasure.’ “ 
The Revolution of course interrupted the sending of payments to 
America. On 18 April 1780 Treasurer Storer wrote to the new Agent, 
Thomas Gibson: “The Unhappy war has hitherto prevented their 
writing you or receiving their Accounts regularly and they are there- 
fore at a Loss to know the State of their affairs there.’ “* Gibson 
replied by sending Mico’s accounts to 1772, and his own from that 
date. The Treasurer accepted Mico’s accounts, but reminded Gibson 
that the Corporation had voted that the money should be put at interest. 
The Agent’s answer was that he had not known about the vote, and 
that it was fortunate, since English funds had sunk twenty per cent. 


“Letter of Mico to Hubbard, 10 June 1761; Harvard College Papers, I, No. 203. 


“Letter of Mico to Hubbard, 11 February 1768; Harvard College Papers, Il, 
No. 28. 


“ College Book No. 7, p. 188. 

“Letter of Mico to Hubbard, 24 July 1769; Harvard College Papers, II, No. 35. 
Ten years later, a committee appointed to examine and arrange the College Papers 
recommended that Mico be enrolled among the Benefactors of the College, in recog- 
nition of his long services as Agent without compensation (Report of Edward 
Wigglesworth and Caleb Gannett, 15 December 1779, Harvard College Papers, IV, 
1797-1805, No. 50). 

“ Harvard College Letter Book, 1778-89, No. 1, p. 4. Storer’s letter books make 
it possible to know the Treasurer’s side of the correspondence. For the Agents’ 
letters see n. 28 above. 


“ Letter of Gibson to Storer, 4 May 1784; Lands Papers, Misc., Il, 36. 
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Rents from the Farm were steadily increasing. By the end of this 
period they had reached £30. Henceforth, Gibson announced in Au- 
gust 1788, payments would be made in January, instead of in Septem- 
ber (Michaelmas). *” One result of the Revolution was that Gibson 
asked for a new power of attorney since the old one ‘was granted when 
you was under the British Government but now being a Free State it 
was necessary you should grant another.’ ** The Agents continued to 
perform commissions for the College; Storer on one occasion delayed 
writing ‘in expectation of sending a Catalogue of some Books for the 
Library.’ 

When, in 1792, the Corporation came to resume payments from the 
Pennoyer Fund, it stated that the Legacy ‘has not been disposed of for 
some years past and now amounts to seven hundred and twenty 
pounds.’ Taking 1737 as the date of the last scholarship payment, 
we find that the Agents had transmitted £1,162 since that year. It is 
not known what happened to the £442, not to mention the interest. 
Perhaps it was used to purchase some of the books and apparatus which 
the Agents were asked to order for the College. In any case, the 
Corporation now voted ‘that three hundred and sixty pounds be carried 
to the credit of the account of Salaries and Grants, and the remainder 
to carry an interest of four per cent till the year 1801, when it is to be 
put at five per cent, as the other appropriations, the income to be an- 
nually applied to the support of two indigent Scholars, agreeably to 
the design of the Donor.’ Although two scholars were put upon the 
Pennoyer foundation in 1793 and 1794, and some money used for 
salaries, receipts and interest outran payments, and in 1794 $297 more 
had accumulated. It was voted 4 June 1794 that ‘200 dollars of said 
sum be funded at six per Cent, and the remaining sum of 97.38 be 
equally disposed among four Scholars from said Foundation, except 
what is appropriated to two Fellows be annually distributed in equal 
parts, among four Students.’ ’ For the next few years, the award of 
Pennoyer Scholarships was voted at the same time as other beneficiary 

“ Letter of Gibson to Storer, 7 August 1788; Lands Papers, Misc., II, 37. 

“ Letter of Gibson to Storer, 5 April 1798; Lands Papers, Misc., II, 39. 

“Letter of Storer to Gibson, 26 November 1795; Harvard College Letter Book, 
1789-1809, No. 2, p. 33. 

” Meeting of 7 June 1792; College Book No. 8, p. 337. 

* Ibid. 

“ College Book No. 8, p. 369. 
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funds.** What the Corporation seems to have been trying to do in all 
of this was to fund some of the money, from which a steady income 
could be expected. 

In 1802 the first grant was made to a descendant of the Pennoyers, 
on application from Jared Weed, son of Elnathan, of Stamford. The 
Corporation voted ‘out of a grateful regard to the memory of said 
William Pennoyer, our kind Benefactor, and considering that no one 
of his brother Robert Pennoyer’s descendants has ever been educated 
in this College, that Jared Weed, should he become a Student, and 
conduct as a regular member, receive one hundred dollars from said 
Legacy, during the whole time of his being an Undergraduate.’ “ 
Weed did become a student, and received the greater part of the 
Pennoyer monies for the four years that he was in College. By 1811 
$600 more had accumulated in the Pennoyer Fund, and it was voted 
that this sum ‘be added at the close of the present year to the fund of 
fourteen hundred dollars; and that two hundred dollars be given the 
next year in semi-annual payments to two resident Graduates to be 
selected by the Corporation, who shall perform such exercises as shall 
be prescribed; and that any balance of Rents remaining be added to 
the Interest of the fund and distributed to poor scholars the present 
Year.’ Unfortunately, the Corporation committee appointed at the 
same meeting ‘to prepare and report a plan for the future application 
of the proceeds of Pennoyer’s legacy’ seems never to have reported. 
Between 1813 and 1828 the only assignments of the Fund recorded in 
the Corporation Records appear in 1818, 1820, and 1823. Receipts, as 
well as payments, it will be seen, were somewhat irregular. 

The deaths of Agent Gibson and Treasurer Storer, in 1808 and 
1807 respectively, brought new names to the fore. The Corporation 
was only too glad to allow Thomas Gibson, Jr, to continue in his 
father’s capacity, while Jonathan Jackson became the new Treasurer. 
Discreet inquiry was made through George Higginson as to Gibson’s 
standing in the business world; it disclosed that he was ‘in large 
business in the dry goods line, and I believe the account you had of his 
failure was altogether unfounded.’ One of the new Agent’s first 


“Pennoyer grants no longer appear in the index to each volume of the College 
Books, as they previously had done. 


“ Meeting of 3 May 1802; College Book No. 8, p. 492. 
® Meeting of 26 June 1811; College Book No. 10, p. 38. 
” Letter of Higginson to Jackson, 23 August 1809; Lands Papers, Misc., II, 43. 
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letters details the re-lease of the farm, at an annual rent of £70, or an in- 
crease of £25. After only three years as Treasurer, Jackson died, and 
was succeeded by John Davis. An attempt on the part of the College 
to purchase books abroad, through Francis Parkman, the father of the 
historian, was interrupted by the War of 1812. On 1 July 1811 Davis 
wrote to Gibson that since the books bought of Mr Priestley in Sep- 
tember had not been sent before the non-importation date (February 
2), they would have to await the action of Congress in the autumn. 
The books could not be sent, as it developed, until 1815, when Davis 
wrote: ‘Our Library is already well furnished with Books, far better it 
is presumed than any other in our Country. But those in Mr Priestleys 
hands were selected, with care, to supply deficiencies, and we shall 
heartily welcome their arrival.’ On the English side, Gibson was 
sorry to see hostilities develop and hoped that ‘it is with you as it is 
considered by every Reflecting person here, a war of the Governments 
not of the people.’ * Both men welcomed the restoration of peace, and 
Gibson was warm in his praise of Harvard’s freedom of action. It gave 
him great pleasure to serve for nothing so liberal an institution. When, 
in 1827, Ebenezer Francis succeeded Davis as Treasurer, Gibson offered 
to resign, at the same time stating that ‘the very long connection be- 
tween the college and my family, and the patronage the college gives 
to liberal opinions induces me to regard with strong feelings of interest 
the institution with which you also have been so long connected.’ ® 
Francis would not hear of changing, stating that the Corporation ‘feel 
under great obligation to you for your attention and liberality.’ ® 
Thomas Ward, the next Treasurer, was equally grateful to Gibson, 
although he named Baring Brothers and Company as intermediaries 
between Gibson and the College. 

The agrarian difficulties of the eighteen-twenties and thirties are 
reflected in the fluctuations of the Pennoyer rents. In 1824 Gibson 
wrote that he had not received any rents for nearly three years, but 
that he was still unwilling to consent to a permanent reduction of the 
rent.” His optimism was not justified, since the tenant fell into arrears, 
and a reduction had to be effected before the lease could be renewed. 

* Letter of Davis to Gibson, Jr, 18 March 1815; Treasurer’s Letter Book, 1810-21. 

“Letter of Gibson, Jr, to Davis, 6 December 1813; Lands Papers, Misc., II, 44. 

” Letter of Gibson, Jr, to Davis, 4 December 1827; Lands Papers, Misc., Il, 55. 


“Letter of Francis to Gibson, Jr, 31 March 1828; Treasurer’s Letter Book, 
1827-34, pp. 28-29 of the first section. 


“ Letter of Gibson, Jr, to Davis, 24 August 1824; Lands Papers, Misc., II, 56. 
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The reasons Gibson offered for this uncertain state of affairs were the 
Corn Laws, the changeable policy of the government, and the deficient 
harvest.” Gibson complained in 1837 that the ‘high rent causes irregu- 
larity in the payment from the tenant. However, I now learn that the 
New Tenant is a man of respected property and that we may look for 
more punctuality in future.’ His hope did not materialize, and in 
1842 the Treasurer wrote to Baring Brothers, asking if there had been 
any payments since 1839, and adding “but it is important to the College 
that the matter should be regularly attended to, and that annually at 
Michaelmas the trustees should be called upon and the rents received, 
and paid over.’ A similar letter was sent to Gibson, for the latter’s 
note of 2 January 1843 is both a defense and an apology. For his de- 
fense, he cites again the fact that the rents are so high ‘that the Tenant 
is allowed the indulgence of retaining the money a year or so in arrear 
as some sort of compensation.’ “ Also, where ‘formerly the Treasurer 
paid me on or before St. Thomas’ day — December 21 — whether or 
not the Hospital’s tenant had paid his rent . . . now the Treasurer 
will not pay till he has been paid.’ His apology is ‘some little decrease 
of activity since I gave over all commercial affairs’; and the fact that 
‘your intimation of a specific appropriation of this fund is the first that 
has ever reached me.’ The picture of the old man, in retirement, and 
satisfying his desire to see America with the ‘reports of travellers who 
are visiting you, and giving the result of their observations to the pub- 
lic,’ is a pleasant one. 

Younger men on both sides were to carry through the vexing ques- 
tion of repairing the property. After so many years, small repairs no 
longer sufficed, and a complete rebuilding seemed necessary. This 
seemed unwise to the elder Gibson, who wrote to Samuel A. Eliot, 
Ward’s successor as Treasurer: “The fact is that the farm of 85 acres is 
most miserable land-such as no state in America would grow corn 
upon — At ten shillings rent per acre I should think it over rented — 
It would make a tolerable sheep pasture.’ ** His attempt to get the 


“ Letter of Gibson, Jr, to Francis, 3 December 1828; Lands Papers, Misc., Il, 57. 

“ Letter of Gibson, Jr, to Ward, 14 December 1837; Letters to the Treasurer, IV, 
1835-38, No. 248. 

“Letter from Ward to Baring Brothers and Company, 22 August 1842; Treas- 
urer’s Letter Book, 1840-42, No. 399. 

“Letter of Gibson, Jr, to Samuel A. Eliot, 2 January 1843; Letters to the Treas- 
urer, IX, 1830-45, No. 41. 


“ Letter of Gibson, Jr, to Eliot, 2 May 1843; Letters to the Treasurer, IX, No. 59. 
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governors of Christ’s Hospital to advance the money for repairs was 
unsuccessful. His final suggestion, also unsuccessful, was: ‘Were the 
property my own, I would endeavor to find a tenant who occupied an 
adjoining farm and rebuild the cottages only. I would rather accept a 
smaller rent, without a homestead, then lay out the money to furnish a 
new one.’ * His son, Thomas Field Gibson, who took over in 1846, 
felt differently, and recommended that the buildings should be re- 
paired. The governors of the Hospital finally offered the tenant, Mr 
Bentfield, a twenty-year lease at £45 per year, provided he would 
expend £200 on repairs. Gibson felt that £45 a year and £300 on re- 
pairs, or £55 a year and £200 on repairs, would have been fairer. The 
final settlement, in 1850, was nearer Gibson’s plan, since the rent was 
fixed at £45 per year, and the tenant expended £400 in repairs. This 
meant a reduction, though, of £20 in the College’s annual receipts, or 
from £52 to £32. It showed to the Corporation the wisdom of the 
funding operations they had been carrying on. 

The first specific mention for several years of an award from the 
Fund occurs in the Corporation Records for 24 June 1843.% The 
application of a descendant of Robert Pennoyer was the cause of the 
vote, the Corporation even going so far as to vote the whole income 
of the Fund to the young man, for the time that he should remain in 
College. Frederic A. Boughton, of Pittsford, Monroe County, New 
York, was the fortunate student. He did not, however, remain in 
College beyond the sophomore year, and wrote to the Steward on 7 
January 1846, relinquishing the Scholarship. ‘I left the Sophomore 
class at Cambridge in May last,’ he states, ‘by the advice of Dr. Wyman 
intending to return to my studies on regaining my health, but the 
dangerous illness of a near relative now prevents that.’ *° Anxious about 
the balance due him, he continues: ‘I left college so early in the second 
term Soph. that my stated allowance — $200: per annum, cannot have 


“ Letter of Gibson, Jr, to Eliot, 2 July 1846; Letters to the Treasurer, X, 1846-48, 
No. 66. 

“ The elder Gibson’s letter of 22 April 1845 (Letters to the Treasurer, VI, 1842- 
45, No. 273) is of interest: ‘My son — Thomas Field Gibson — would be willing to 
succeed me making the fourth in direct succession (as to descent) of your agents in 
England . . . With him as with me — the value of the appointment is the association 
with a liberal foundation, such as Harvard College has ever been, and which was the 
work of men from whom he and I are lineally descended.’ 

“ College Records, VIII, 211. 

* Letter of Boughton to William G. Stearns, Steward; Letters to the Treasurer, 
VII, 1846-49, No. 4. 
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been consumed. I would therefore thank you to pay, out of that allow- 
ance, the bill against me of Mrs. Stewart, a well known boarding- 
house-keeper. It is, if you have not already paid it, about $18. . . . As 
there will still be a small remnant of my allowance, which no other 
than I, can with propriety appropriate, it will of course be enclosed in 
the letter stating the payment of the bill above-mentioned.’ The fact 
that young Boughton died of a hemorrhage of the lungs is mentioned 
in a manuscript note to be found in the Recording Secretary’s Office. 

A few years later another Pennoyer appeared to claim the award. 
Joseph Pennoyer, of Sherbrooke, Canada East, corresponded with 
Treasurer Eliot in 1848-49 regarding the possibility that some of the 
Pennoyers in his vicinity might be educated at Harvard. His cousin, 
Jesse Pennoyer, even brought his only son to Boston for that purpose. 
Perhaps the fact that the boy had received only ‘a limited elementary 
education’ is the reason his name does not appear among the list of 
students. An E. R. Pennoyer was interested in the Fund in 1853,” 
and a Homer Boughton in 1854. While neither of these came to 
Harvard, Sylvester Pennoyer, son of Justus, of Groton, New York, 
graduated from the Law School in 1854. In addition to the honor of 
having his name head the Pennoyers in the Quinquennial Catalogue, he 
became Governor of Oregon. Other fairly well-known recipients of 
the Scholarships in the eighteen-fifties were James C. Carter (1850), 
President of the Alumni Association and an Overseer; Horatio Alger 
(1852), author; Charles Carroll (1853), Professor of French and 
German in the University of the City of New York; and Francis 
Barlow (1855), Major General. Graduating during the eighteen- 
sixties, after receiving help from the Pennoyer Scholarships, were 
John W. Stearns (1860), Director of the National Normal School, 
Tucuman, Argentine Republic, and Professor at the University of 
Wisconsin; Charles F. Folsom (1862), Assistant Professor of Mental 
Diseases at Harvard; William H. Appleton (1864), President of 
Swarthmore; and William T. Reid (1868), President of the University 
of California. 


The last years of the Agency of Thomas F. Gibson were relatively 


™ Letter to Eliot, 23 May 1853; Letters to the Treasurer, VIII, 1846-53, No. 294. 

™ Letters of Seymour Boughton to Eliot, 7 November 1853, and to William T. 
Andrews (the succeeding Treasurer), 12 January 1854; Letters to the Treasurer, 
XII, 1852-56, Nos. 46 and 53. 

™ The date in parentheses is the year of graduation. 
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uneventful. In 1852 he reported that the Farm was being occupied, and 
that there was need of a well. In the years just previous the Farm had 
been held by tenants of a larger adjoining place, the property of 
Christ’s Hospital. Mr Bentfield’s lease expired in 1870, at the end of 
his twenty-year period, and Gibson saw to the settling of a Mr Stewart 
as the new tenant for nineteen years, at £70, instead of £45. The ap- 
proach of the Civil War found Gibson hoping ‘that you may yet find 
some means of preserving the Union without the relinquishment of a 
great principle.’ ** Gibson’s last letter to the Treasurer is dated 28 
March 1872. He had no son to succeed him, and the Corporation ap- 
pointed Russell Sturgis, of Baring Brothers, as the new Agent. Thus 
the Agency passed out of the hands of a family which had served the 
College well in this capacity for at least a hundred and fifty years. 

The increase in-rent after 1871 enabled the College to set the Schol- 
arships at two at $100, instead of $85, and two at $90, instead of $75. 
By 1885 the Farm had been re-let to Stewart at the reduced rent of $50 
per year, so the College had to lower the Scholarships to two at $75 
each, and two at $60 each. A review of the Farm by Walter V. 
Morgan, in 1892, disclosed that Stewart had assigned the place over to 
Joseph Doe, ‘a bachelor, well on in life, but energetic and a good 
tenant.’ ° In 1897 Beachcroft and Thompson, London solicitors for 
Christ’s Hospital, approached the Treasurer with a view to enfranchis- 
ing the copyhold portion of the Farm and changing the composition of 
the board of trustees. According to a report of R. and J. A. Trumper, 
Surveyors for the Hospital, 54 acres were held by copyhold of the 
Manor of Pulham (Gwyn Vaughan Morgan, aged 23, owner), 38 were 
freehold. On the copyhold, there was a quit rent of £3 10s. 11d. and a 
fine certain on death or alienation of £1 9s. The House of Lords would 
enfranchise for £122 gs. 11d., and £25 for legal expenses, or an annual 
rent charge of £4 16s. Unfortunately, the copyhold was mixed with 
the freehold, and the charge would have to be distributed over both. 
On the recent admittance of new trustees, the expense had been £60. 
Because of such expenses, the fluctuation in rent, and the income tax 
on money sent out of the country, the Corporation decided to sell the 

“Letter of Gibson to Eliot, 5 November 1852; Letters to the Treasurer, XII, 
No. 19. 

be notte of Gibson to Amos A. Lawrence, 23 January 1861; Letters to the Treas- 
urer, XIV, 1860-68, No. 102. 


* Material relating to the sale is contained in the Pennoyer File, Office of the 
Recording Secretary. 
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Farm. The trustees obtained the consent of the Charity Commissioners, 
and in April 1903, at the expiration of Stewart’s fourteen-year lease, 
the property was sold for $4,017.09." Thus this bit of English prop- 
erty, from which so many annual sums had been derived for the benefit 
of Harvard students, passed out of the College’s possession.” 

After the sale, the income from the Pennoyer Fund increased steadily 
(with rising interest rates, and a balance of income over expenditure), 
until a high of $718.53 was reached in 1931. A book reduction for all 
Harvard funds in 1938-39, and lower interest rates, brought the return 
down to $541.15 in June 1949, with the principal standing at $13,528.67 
on the Treasurer’s books. 

Various decisions have been made in recent years clarifying the 
administration of the Scholarship. In 1894, it was decided that Homer 
Boughton, a descendant, could not hold more than one Pennoyer 
Scholarship at a time; in 1897, the Scholarship was opened to Divinity 
students; in 1922, two Scholarships of $250 each were set up; in 1937, 
it was decided that the Scholarship should be administered by the 
College, but should be open to graduate students descended from 
Robert Pennoyer; and in 1940, it was held that descendants did not have 
to be in need of financial assistance or of high standing. A memorandum 
drawn up in 1940 by Russell T. Sharpe of the Committee on Scholar- 
ships shows that the majority of the recipients of the Scholarship since 
1900 have been either from Connecticut or descendants of Robert 
Pennoyer. Among the latter are several Cobbs, Reynoldses, Smiths, 
Brookses, and a few Pennoyers. A war-created interregnum, 1943-48, 
was terminated by the awarding of five grants for 1948-49, two of 
which were continued in 1949-50. 

Thus, after many vicissitudes, the Pennoyer Scholarship, though it 
no longer can fully maintain two scholars, not to mention two Tutors, 
is still helping young men to obtain a college education. James Russell 
Lowell, paying tribute to the benefactors of the College in a Commence- 
ment address, is quoted as saying: “There is William Pennoyer of whom 
we know nothing, except that he comes down to us in that most 


™ Ledger Card No. 78, now in the Archives. This was of course after the Lord of 
the Manor and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had been reimbursed, 
but before a commission had been paid to Baring Brothers. The year 1902 and the 
figure $3,989.22 are given in Endowment Funds of Harvard University, p. 142. 

™Ledger Card No. 270 shows that the Pennoyer annuity brought $117.63 in 
1901, $128.00 in 1902, $14.68 in 1903, and then disappears. 
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graceful of attitudes with his hand in his pocket.’ ® We know more of 
Pennoyer than Lowell guessed, but the important point is that in the 
nineteenth century and today the continued existence of the Scholar- 
ship justifies the wisdom and faith of its founder. May it continue 
‘for ever’ to appear in the College Catalogue, and to be entered on the 
Treasurer’s books. May it continue ‘for ever’ to assist two scholars, of 
whom one ‘so often as occasion shall present may be of y* Loyne or 
Posterity of y* s* Rob Penoyer if they be capeable of it, & y* other y° 
Colony of Nox or of late called New-Haven Colony if conveniently 
may be.’ 
Rosert W. Lovett 


* Ferris Greenslet, The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds (Boston, 1946), p. 338. 
The quotation, as remembered by Henry Cabot Lodge, is supposed to be from an 
address which Lowell delivered at Commencement in 1871. Lowell’s name does not 
appear on the program for that year; Lodge may have heard the address at another 
time. 
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Appendix I 


PARALLEL List oF AGENTS AND TREASURERS 


Down to 1723, the list of Agents does not pretend to completeness, nor are 
dates inclusive. The last real Agent was Thomas Field Gibson; the Farm, of 


course, was sold in 1903. 


Agents 


1680 Richard Saltonstall 
Simon Bradstreet 

1683 John Richards, Treasurer 

1685 Edmund White 
Humphrey Davie 
John Davie 


1688 Increase Mather, President 

1693 John Mico 

1694 James Eyton 

1698 Samuel Mather, son of Increase 
1699 James Eyton 

1702 Richard Mico 

1704 Richard Eyton 

1709 Benjamin Edmonds 

1712 Henry Newman, Special Agent 
1713 William Brattle, Treasurer 


1716 John Caswell 
1718 John Lloyd, Jr 


1723 Richard Mico 
1729 Joseph Mico, son of Richard 


1773 Thomas Gibson, son-in-law of 
Joseph Mico 
1807 Thomas Gibson, son of Thomas 


1846 Thomas Field Gibson, son of 
Thomas II 


Treasurers 
1669 John Richards 


1683 Samuel Nowell 


1686 John Richards (returned from 
England in 1684) 
1693 Thomas Brattle 


1713 William Brattle 
1715 John White 


1721 Edward Hutchinson 


1752 Thomas Hubbard 
1773 John Hancock 
1777 Ebenezer Storer 
1807 Jonathan Jackson 
1810 John Davis 

1827 Ebenezer Francis 
1830 Thomas W. Ward 
1842 Samuel A. Eliot 


1853 William T. Andrews 
1857 Amos A. Lawrence 
1862 Nathaniel Silsbee 
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1872 Russell Sturgis, of Baring 
Brothers 1876 Edward W. Hooper 
1888 Allen Danforth, Deputy 
Treasurer 
1898 Charles F. Adams 
1929 Henry L. Shattuck 
1938 William H. Claflin 
1948 Paul C. Cabot 


Appendix II 
HoLpExs OF THE PENNOYER SCHOLARSHIP 


Following the name appears the year of graduation from College, or, in the case 
of students still in College, the year of prospective graduation; a date in paren- 
theses indicates the class to which the student would have belonged had he 
graduated. If a student received the award while in one of the Graduate 
Schools, the professional degree and the year it was received are given. Or, if 
he did not graduate, the School in which he studied and the academic year for 
which the Scholarship was awarded appear. Where it has been possible to 
determine, the special claim of the recipient is shown by the Letter D. (descend- 
ant) and N.H.C. (resident of New Haven Colony). Before the Revolution, a 
large share of the money went to the Tutors; they are indicated by the letter T. 
Many persons received the Scholarship more than once; a few (generally 
descendants) held it through their College years and on into the Graduate 
Schools. Occasionally, it has been difficult to differentiate between two students 
of the same last name in College at the same time. In such a case, both names 
have been given. The total number of entries comes to 290. 


Adams, Samuel, 1806 Barlow, Francis C., 1855 

Alden, Timothy, 1794 Barrows, Charles H., 1876 

Alger, Horatio, 1852 Baxter, George L., 1863 

Allen, William B., 1868 Beaman, Charles C., 1861 

Alling, James, 1679, N.H.C. Belmore, Bruce W., 1896 

Amen, Harlan P., 1879 Bennett, Josiah K., 1853 

Amory, Robert, 1936 Bond, Lawrence, 1877 

Anderson, Arthur C., (1896) Bosworth, George L., (1896) 

Anderson, Fred. H., 1893 Boughton, Frederick, (1847), D. 

Andrew, Samuel, 1675, T. Bradford, Ephraim P., 1803 

Andrews, John D., 1810 Bradford, Thomas G., 1822 

Appleton, William H., 1864 Brattle, William, 1680, T. 
Brinsmade, John C., 1874 

Ball, Ephraim M., 1850 Brogan, Hugh H., 1885 

Barker, Newell A., 1895 Brooks, Stanley, 1944, D. 

Barker, William T., 1873 Brooks, Walter D., Jr, 1942, D. 














Brown, George W., 1884 

Brown, Harry L., 1896 (gave up to 
N. A. Barker) 

Brown, Henry H., 1876 

Brown, John, 1813 

Bullard, William D. (name changed 
to Durant, William B.) 

Burdett, William F., 1889 

Burnap, Horatio G., 1799 

Burr, Samuel, 1697, N.H.C. 


Canfield, Charles T., 1852 
Carroll, Charles, 1853 

Carter, James C., 1850 

Casey, John F., 1868 

Chandler, Abiel, 1806 

Chase, George F., (1866) 
Chauncey, Charles, 1686, N.H.C. 
Cobb, Augustus S., 1907, D. 
Cobb, Chandler, 1908, D. 

Cobb, Edward H., 1878, D. 
Cobb, Henry L., 1904, D. 

Cobb, Henry L., 1929, D. 

Cobb, Stanley, 1910, D. 

Coester, Alfred L., 1896, N.H.C. 
Coggeshall, Frederic, 1886 
Colburn, Cary R., 1895 

Collins, Nathaniel, 1697, N.H.C. - 
Corlet, Ammi R., 1670, T. 
Cotter, John J., 1887 

Cotton, John, 1678, T. 

Crawley, Josiah T., 1890 
Crosby, Jaazaniah, 1804 
Cummings, Jacob A., 1801 


Dahl, Edward C., 1938, N.H.C. 

D’Ambruoso, Dominic C., 1932, 
N.H.C. 

Dana, Samuel, 1796 

Daniell, Moses G., 1863 

Davenport, John, 1687, N.H.C. 

Davenport, John, 1721, T. 

Davis, Charles B., 1884 


Dean, Arthur L., 1900 
Denison, John, 1684 
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Dollin, Joseph, 1929, N.H.C. 
Downing, Andrew F., 1900 
Dunlap, Charles B., 1889 
Durant, William B., 1865 
Dwyer, Richard J., 1877 


Eaton, Asa, 1803 

Emerson, George E., 1878 

Emerson, Stephen G., 1861 

Emerson, William S., 1823 

English, George B., 1807, Library 
Assistant 


Farnham, John H., 1811 
Fernald, James C., 1860 
Fish, William H., 1865 
Fitch, Jabez, 1694, T. 
Flint, James H., 1876 
Flynt, Henry, 1693, T. 
Folsom, Charles, 1813 
Folsom, Charles F., 1862 
Foote, Arthur W., 1874 
Foster, Isaac, 1671, T. 
Fox, John P., 1894 
Freeman, James V., 1901 
Fuller, Timothy, 1801 


Gardner, Joshua, 1707 

Gibson, Raymond, Architecture 1916- 
17, D. 

Gilman, John E., 1894 

Gold, Hezekiah, 1719, N.H.C. 

Goodwin, Richard M., 1934, N.H.C. 

Goodyear, Robert S., 1936, N.H.C. 

Gookin, Daniel, 1669, T. 

Gookin, Nathaniel, 1703 

Graham, Perley W., 1888 

Green, William F., 1928, N.H.C. 

Gregg, James B., 1866 

Griffin, Walter A., 1897 

Grossman, August, 1900 

Gulick, James G., 1898 


Hall, Alfred H., 1867 
Hall, Frederic B., 1880 
Harriman, Nathan H., 1877 
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Harrington, Frank A., 1884 
Harris, Thomas R., 1863 
Hastings, Horatius B., 1891 
Hatch, Arthur G., 1884 
Hatch, Eugene H., 1884 
Haven, Joseph, 1810 
Haycock, David W., (1935) 
Hemingway, Jacob(?), (1705), 
N.H.C. 
Hess, William C., 1900 
Hewes, Henry F., 1890 
Heywood, Joseph C., 1855 
Hill, Lewis D., 1894 
Hilliard, George, (1828) 
Hitchcock, Frank L., 1896 
Hobbs, George M., 1850 
Hollister, David M., 1951, N.H.C. 
Holm-Hansen, Osmund, Jr, 1950, 
N.H.C. 
Holmes, Benjamin B., 1883 
Holyoke, Edward, 1705, T. 
Homer, Jonathan, 1802 
Hood, Chauncey W., 1899 
Horne, Edwin T., 1864 
Hosmer, George M., 1901 
Houston, Francis A., 1879 
Howland, George W., 1898 
Hulme, Peter, 1872 
Hunter, George L., 1889 
Hunter, Robert W., 1893 
Hurd, Charles O., 1886 
Hurley, Frank E., 1886 
Hutchins, Herbert B., 1886 


Ingalls, Edmund C., 1873 


Jackson, James F., 1873 
Jenks, William, 1797 
Jennings, Charles G., 1882 
Johnson, Herbert P., 1889 
Jones, John, 1690, N.H.C. 


Kelman, William W., 1872 
Kent, John F., 1875 
Kilby, Henry S., 1873 
King, Charles C., 1885 
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Knapp, Jacob N., 1802 

Knapp, Philip C., 1878 

Kugel, Victor H., 1925, N.H.C. 
Kullmer, Charles J., 1900 


Ladd, Edward T., 1938 
Lamson, Alvan, 1814 
Lansing, John E., 1898 
Larrabee, Rollin N., 1885 
Lawrence, Gardner W., 1864 
Leverett, John, 1680, T. 
Lincoln, Charles J., 1865 
Lincoln, James O., 1873 
Lord, Augustus M., 1883 
Lothman, Daniel W., 1885 
Lounsberry, Harold C., LL.B. 1949, D. 
Luce, Linn, 1887 

Lyons, John P., 1882 


McAdams, James P., 1891 

McFadden, William A., 1939, N.H.C. 

McGuire, Francis, 1853 

Mansfield, Samuel, 1690, N.H.C. 

Mather, Maurice W., 1890 

Mighill, Samuel, 1704 

Miller, Henry C., 1886 

Mitchell, Samuel, 1681, T. 

Moore, Charles S.? 
Clarence B.? 

Morse, Lewis K., 1891 

Moss, Joseph, 1699, N.H.C. 

Muller, William A., 1891 


1873 


Nokes, Philip E., 1929 
Noyes, George R., 1818 


Odell, William A., 1864 
Osgood, Robert T., 1887 
Owen, Roscoe P., 1863 


Pace, William T., 1940, N.H.C. 
Paige, Elijah F., 1810 

Palfrey, Cazneau, 1826 

Palfrey, John G., 1815 

Palmer, Harold, (1939), N.H.C. 
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Parkhurst, Lawrence H., 1898 

Partridge, Lasell E., 1889 

Peabody, Oliver W. B., 1816, Resident 
Graduate 

Pemberton, Ebenezer, 1691, T. 

Pennoyer, Frederick W., Business 
1940-41, D. 

Pennoyer, Grant P., 1914(15), M.D. 
1919, D. 

Pennoyer, Paul G., Jr, 1942, D. 

Pennoyer, Sylvester, LL.B. 1854, D. 

Perkins, Albert S., 1884 

Perkins, George W., 1882 

Pettengill, Amos, 1805 

Pevey, Gilbert A. A., 1873 

Pilsbury, John N., (1801; died Apr 
1799) 

Pilsbury, William, 1800 

Powers, John O., 1891 

Prince, Nathan, 1718, T. 

Putnam, Simeon, 1811 


Rafferty, James A., 1943 

Reed, William, 1811 

Reid, William T., 1868 

Remington, Jonathan, 1696, T. 
Reynolds, George G., LL.B. 1908, D. 
Reynolds, Howard W., LL.B. 1914, D. 
Rhett, Walter H., 1880 

Richardson, Jacob W., 1886 
Richardson, John, 1813 

Robie, Thomas, 1708, T. 

Robinson, Louis S. B., 1897 

Rogers, Daniel, 1725, T. 

Rogers, Robert, 1802 

Roper, Willet C., 1899 

Rouillard, George F., 1894 

Rourke, Joseph E., 1890 

Russell, Noadiah, 1681, N.H.C. 
Russell, Philip H., 1944, N.H.C. 


Saltonstall, Nathaniel, 1695, T. 

Salvatore, Edward V., 1941, N.H.C. 

Sanderson, Alexander G., Jr, 1933, 
N.H.C. 
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Saparoff, Michael, 1933 

Sapir, Paul E., 1950, N.H.C. 

Sawyer, Wesley C., 1861 

Senter, Joseph H., 1861 

Sever, Nicholas, 1701, T. 

Sewall, Stephen, 1721, T. 

Shannon, James H., 1897 

Sharts, Joseph W., 1897 

Shaw, William S., 1798 

Sheffield, Joseph H., 1883 

Skerpan, Alfred A., 1935, N.H.C. 

Smart, Stephen B., 1945, D. 

Smith, Arthur D., LL.B. 1916, D. 

Smith, Eliot B., Education 1938-39 
and 1941-42, D. 

Smith, Samuel F., 1829 

Smith, William, 1807 

Soley, James R., 1870 

Southworth, Franklin C., 1887, N.H.C. 

Sparks, Jared, 1815 

Spinney, William A., 1878 

Spurr, Josiah E., 1893 

Starbuck, Henry P., 1871 

Stearns, John W., 1860 

Stearns, Jonathan F., 1830 

Stebbins, Charles L., 1897 (forfeited 
to J. W. Sharts) 

Stevens, Joseph, 1703, T. 

Stiles, Sumner B., 1876 

Stone, Nathaniel, 1795 

Stratton, Randall E., 1929, N.H.C. 

Stuart, Charles, 1830 

Studley, James B., 1899 

Sullivan, James, 1894 

Swain, Philip R., 1951, N.H.C. 


Taylor, Frank H., 1877 
Taylor, John, 1699, N.H.C. 
Thayer, William S., 1850 
Thomas, James E., 1879 
Titus, Charles H., 1872 


Townsend, William W., 1875 
Travis, George C., 1869 
Turner, Richard B., 1938, N.H.C. 
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Tyler, Franklin J., 1941, N.H.C. Welsteed, William, 1716, T. 
Weysse, Arthur W., 1891 
Utter, Robert P., 1898 Wheelock, George R., 1873 


Whiting, John, 1700, T. 
Willard, Josiah, 1698, T. 
Williams, Eleazar, 1708 
Williams, Frederick S., 1897 


Van Law, Howard R., 1902 





Wakeman, Jabez, 1697, N.H.C. Wood, Henry A., 1878 
Walcott, Samuel B. (formerly Jesse), Wood, John G., 1881 

1819 Woodward, Calvin M., 1860 
Walker, James W., 1877 Wyman, Alphonso A., 1883 
Ware, John, 1813 


Weed, Jared, 1807, D. Yerkes, David N., 1933, N.H.C. 








F. H. Day and Keats's Biography 


HEN Fred Holland Day (1864-1933), of Norwood, 

Massachusetts, died ‘in comparative obscurity,’ it was, 

wrote William Dana Orcutt," ‘a commentary on the 

brevity of fame.’ Mr. Orcutt had in mind particularly 
the idea that ‘no single publishing house ever attained and held so high 
a typographical standard’ as the Boston firm of Copeland and Day, and 
that Day was ‘an artist to his finger tips.’ Day was also more than 
locally famous as a photographer and book collector, and his name 
will always be remembered in connection with that of Keats, the first 
memorial to whom, Anne Whitney’s bust, he caused to be placed in 
the Hampstead Church in 1894. Much of his superb collection of 
Keats books and manuscripts, including the letters of Fanny Brawne 
to Fanny Keats, was presented anonymously to the Keats Museum of 
the Hampstead Public Library, though valuable parts of it had earlier 
been sold and are now at Harvard, Scribner’s, and elsewhere. 

Late in the eighties Day began a remarkably systematic search for 
Keatsiana: no fact about the poet, his family, his friends, his casual 
acquaintances was too small for investigation. Day’s voluminous cor- 
respondence — letters by but chiefly to him — now in the Harvard 
Keats Collection, runs from that early period to within a few years of 
his death, and includes many foreign and American celebrities as well 
as nonentities. Apart from well-defined groups dealing with Fanny 
Llanos and the Fanny Brawne letters, the installation of the Hampstead 
bust, and the biographical work of Miss Lowell, there are a number of 
miscellaneous letters that will be of interest and value to all students 
of Keats’s life. I calendar them below with a minimum of annotation. 

The following names or titles are abbreviated: 

D.=F. H. Day 

K. = Keats 

Lowell = Amy Lowell, Jobn Keats, 2 vols. (Boston and New York, 
1925). 

Rollins = Hyder E. Rollins, The Keats Circle, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 
1948). 


* Publishers’ Weekly, 6 January 1934, pp. 51-54. 
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Severn= William Sharp, The Life and Letters of Joseph Severn 
(London, 1892). 


1,2. Audubon, Lucy B[akewell]., West 152rd Street, New York, 27 April, 
5 May 1890. Has no letters ‘from any of the Keats family, nor . . . from 
Birbeck.’ [See No. 106.] 

3- Audubon, M[aria]. R[ebecca]., Salem, New York, 3 May 1890. A 
‘great fire in N.Y., & a subsequent smaller one in Louisville,’ where her sister 
lives, destroyed all her ‘family letters’ and ‘most of the journals.’ She will look 
over what remains. 

4. The same, 8 May 1890. Invites D. to visit her, her mother, and her sister 
to inspect ‘such journals, engravings &c as belong to us, and possibly my 
mother’s memories may interest you.’ 

5. Thesame, 1 June 1890. Nothing in the journals about Keats or Birkbeck 
[neither name appears in F. H. Herrick’s massive Audubon (New York, 1917) ]. 
Refers to a miniature of her father. 

6. Barton, M., postmaster, Loughton, Essex, 1 September 1890. He (or she) 
writes at the foot of D.’s letter of August 30, asking for ‘names of any relatives 
of the late Thomas Satchell,’ ‘Sir/ The Address is Holly Cottage Lower Park 
Loughton.’ [See Nos. 109, 110.] 

7- Benjamin, Walter R., autograph dealer, 30 West 23rd Street, New York, 
9 March 1891. Offers K.’s letter No. 232, to Haydon, for $50. 

8. Benjamin, William Evarts, book dealer [1859-1940], 751 Broadway, 
New York, 8 February 1892. Clipping from his catalogue 41 (February, 1892), 
offering ‘locks of the hair of Byron, Keats, Shelley and Hunt, . . . in passe 
partout frame’ for $100. Paul Hamilton Hayne gave them in 1873 to Mary L. 
Booth [1831-1889], editor of Harper’s Bazaar. Asks proof of D.’s statement 
that they are spurious. [See Nos. 61, 62.] 

9. The same, 16 February 1892. Asks for ‘some stronger evidence.’ The 
locks cost him $50. 

10. The same, 26 February 1892. Still awaiting proof. Has been offered 
$100. Americana is displacing the demand for English writers. 

11. The same, 1 April 1892. Wants proof. Can’t recover his $50 or take the 
$100 offered. 

12. The same, 22 East 16th Street, 23 March 1894. Offers a Keats A.L.S. 
‘without the book’ for $90. 

13. Bethnal Green Branch Museum (by G[eorge]. F[rancis]. Duncombe 
[Department of Science and Art, South Kensington Museum]), 21 August 
1890. Permission will be granted D. ‘to copy, in Water Colours, the Portrait 
of Keats.’ Permission granted him last November 9 ‘to photograph fourteen 
Portraits is still available.’ [See No. 121.] 

14. Borden [or Barden], Mary, 38 Queens Crescent, Haverstock Hill [Kent- 
ish Town], 14 November 1889. Can give no dates or information; ‘only came 
[here] in 43.’ Refers D. to the Engall family [see No. 29]. 
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15. Brown, Major Charles, Taranaki, New Zealand, 2 January 1890. ‘No 
portrait was ever taken of my father.’ Sends D. a photo of Andrew Wilson’s 
bust of Brown, 1828. 


16. The same, New Plymouth, New Zealand, 12 July 1890. Encloses 
memoir of his father [printed by Rollins, I, liv-lxii]. Has no Keatsiana except 
one book K. gave to his father. Intends that for ‘my son Charles Keats Brown.’ 
Sent everything else to Sir C. W. Dilke. Encloses a note of 19 April 1849 from 
[Edward] John Trelawny [1792-1881], who says: The letters ‘freshen up the 
memory of the heavy the irreparable loss of your Father so just sensible and 
worthy a friend I can never hope to find again. . . . All that knew Charles 
Brown your Father are warmly interested in the fate of Charles Brown the Son 
so dont tack the ilias [sic] Carlo Bruno to your letter. . . . I can see plainly 
that the tide is now in your favour.’ [For other details in Brown’s letter see 
Rollins, I, xv, lxvii.] 

17. Burnaby, [Rev.] Sherrard B [eaumont]., vicarage, Hampstead, 15 No- 
vember 1889. The Church burial registers, 1820-1832, show no David Lewis. 
Fee 5s. [See No. 109 and K.’s Letters (Oxford, 1947), p. 237 n.] 


18. Clinch, George [1860-1921], British Museum, 2 August 1890. Knows 
nothing of use about Finsbury Pavement. Refers him to Edward Walford 
[see No. 146]. 


19. Davey, S[{amuel]., J[ohn]., historical documents, 47 Great Russell 
Street, London, 29 August 1890. Receipted bill for portraits (or engravings) 
of Severn, C. C. Clarke, Reynolds, John Clarke, Taylor, Haydon, Hilton for 
£3 4s., and ‘Keats ALS [letter No. 4] to C. C. Clarke’ for £14. 


20. Deedes, H. G. [Colonel, assistant undersecretary of state], War Office, 
Pall Mall, S.W., 6 September 1890. D. must provide Christian names if he 
wishes Lt. Elton identified. [See Lowell, II, 504.] 


21. Dilke, Sir Charles W[entworth]. [znd baronet, 1843-1911], 76 Sloane 
Street, S. W., 11 November 1889. Harold Frederic [1856-1898] has sent D.’s 
card. Invites D. to lunch. 


22. The same, Pyrford, by Maybury, near Woking, 22 November 1889. 
Will ‘be delighted for you to see the things again at any time.’ 


23. The same, 76 Sloane Street, S. W. [but written at Pyrford], 9 October 
1890. ‘Forman’s account of the letters is . . . correct.’ Will try to throw light 
on whatever point in ‘Major Brown’s statement differs from Forman’s state- 
ment in his book.’ Has no good portrait of his grandmother; the best of his 
grandfather is that reproduced in John C. Francis’ biography of John Francis 
[see Nos. 40, 41]. Will leave Pyrford for London ‘to show you the things’ on 
Thursday or Friday. 


24. The same, 76 Sloane Street, S. W., 10 October 1890. Thinks ‘there are 
reasons why the Major may not have been told the exact truth about his 
father’s marriage.’ Suggests that D. write to Notes and Queries about ‘the 
account of the northern tour.’ 
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25. The same, 12 October 1890. Thanks D. for photos of ‘my Keats things.’ 
Has notes of his ‘Keats books’ ready for D. 


26. The same, 31 October 1890. Encloses tracings of signatures on letters or 
in books owned by him of Tom K., Bailey, Dilke, Henry Wylie, G. W. Mack- 
reth, William Dilke, Georgiana K., Fanny Brawne, John K., Frances Lindon, 
and Brown. [Nos. 24-26 were written by Hudson: see Nos. 81-86.] 

27. Dodd, Mead, and Company, publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, New 
York, 8 January 1890. Offers K.’s letter No. 182 for $95. 

28. Dunham, W. B., c/o Scribner’s, 745 Broadway, New York, 10 January 
1890. For a client offers K.’s three volumes, all uncut and magnificently bound, 
for $185. 

29. Engall, Mary, ‘(per S. M. Engall)’, Fitzroy House, 89 Highgate Road, 
N. W., 21 November 1889. In poor health but, if D. calls, will give ‘a good 
amount of information about Mortimer Terrace, etc.’ Has lived in Kentish 
Town longer than any other one living. [With a rough sketch-map by D. 
See No. 14.] 

30. Finch, A[rthur]. Elley [of Finch, Jennings, and Finch, 2 Gray’s Inn 
Square, W. C.], 30 Steele’s Road, Haverstock Hill, N. W., 7 August 1894. 
Fears his brother, who lives with a relative, Mrs. C. Finch, 20 Loftus Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, is too ill to see D. [See Thomas Medwin, The Life of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, 1847 (ed. H. B. Forman, London, 1913), pp. 293, 297 f., 302, 
and Elizabeth Nitchie, The Reverend Colonel Finch (New York, 1940).] 

31. Forman, H[arry]. B[uxton]. [K.’s editor, 1842-1917], 46 Marlborough 
Hill, N. W., 21 July 1889. Doesn’t know where Fanny Brawne was buried or 
where her children are. 

32. The same, 21 August 1889. Thanks D. for ‘photographs of the Keats 
bust.’ Mrs. Llanos is now at Escorial, was formerly at 5 Calle de Lista, Barrio 
de Salamanca, Madrid. Gives Herbert Lindon’s address. Advises writing to the 
Dean, Westminster, about setting up a bust of K. 

33. The same, 18 October 1889. Invites D. to call nearly any Sunday. 

34. The same, 6 November 1889. Gives him Charles Green’s address [see 
Nos. 53-58]. Will be glad to get photos ‘of the two Hampstead houses.’ Will 
give D. a photo of Wells’s portrait. 

35. The same, 18 November 1889. Will try to get D. prints of ‘the plates of 
my 4 volume Keats.’ ‘As to the miniature, I will talk to you next time we 
meet.’ Only the Lindons, if they know, can identify their Downshire Hill 
home. Is about to publish a K. Supplement. 

36. The same, 25 November 1889. Thanks D. for photos including Mill- 
field Lane. His new edition of K. out next week, his Supplement in about a 
month. ‘I do not know the silhouette.’ Would like the Speed plates [see Nos. 
122-125]. Advises D. to photograph all the houses ‘at the top of Downshire 
Hill’ to get Mrs. Brawne’s. 

37- The same, 29 November 1889. Thinks Mrs. Lindon was buried abroad. 
Will send D. the prints and a photo of himself later. 
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38. The same, 4 August 1890. Thanks D. for a ‘parcel of prints’ and two 
pamphlets. Invites D. to call on Sunday. Brown’s ‘portrait was a good find. 
I always fancy him like to H[orace]. Smith: is he?’ 

39. The same, Mrs. T. Marshall’s, West Looe, Cornwall, zo August 1890. 
Will be in London on the 7th. The photo-intaglio people are Walker and 
Boutall of 16 Clifford’s Inn, admirable craftsmen. The Reynolds is beautiful. 

40. Francis, John C[ollins]. [1811-1882], Athenaeum Office, 22 Took’s 
Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C., 23 November 1889. Encloses a 
portrait of Dilke ‘as in my book.’ Asks D. to call. [See No. 23.] 

41. The same, 27 November 1889. Sends D. four, and better, copies of 
Dilke’s portrait. 

42. Gest, J. H., assistant to the Director, Cincinnati Museum Association, 
26 February 1889. Will send a photo of Haydon’s ‘Christ’s Entry’ and K.’s head. 
‘The bust of Keats will be an acceptable addition to our collections.’ 

43- The same, 23 April 1889. Thanks D. for three photos. Will send photos 
of ‘Christ’s Entry’ and of ‘the portrait of Keats’ soon. 

44. The same, 28 May 1889. Will send photos of ‘Christ’s Entry’ and of 
K.’s head to D.’s London address. 

45. The same, 22 February 1890. Sends photos of K. and Wordsworth from 
‘Christ’s Entry.’ 

46. The same, 1 April 1890. Sends photos of ‘Christ’s Entry.’ ‘I am not 
surprised to find you questioning the . . . identity of the head.’ 

47. The same, 1 April 1890. Encloses a copy of a letter from John Sartain 
[engraver and publisher, 1808-1897] on the history of ‘Christ’s Entry.’ Sartain 
writes: “The design for this magnificent work was made in the month of 
February, 1815, and it was painted during the five years following, and opened 
to public exhibition in March, 1820. Somewhere about 1834, or ’5, it was pur- 
chased for a gentleman of Philadelphia, and exhibited in a fine gallery fitted up 
for the purpose in south Fifth Street, on the west side below Walnut. It could 
not have been seen to better advantage, but it attracted very little attention, and 
it was removed to the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, then located in its 
original building on Chestnut Street west of Tenth Street. There it remained in 
the North gallery against the eastern end until the disastrous fire in 1846, when 
it was cut from its frame by the firemen and dragged out like a torn and 
mangled old blanket. After being repaired it was removed to Cincinnati, and 
placed in the Cathedral of that city.’ Gest adds: ‘It is now in the Art Museum, 
Cincinnati, deposited [in 1886] as a loan by Archbishop William Henry Elder’ 
[1819-1904. It is now at Mount St. Mary’s Seminary, Norwood, a suburb of 
Cincinnati]. 

48. The same, 9 April 1890. Thanks D. for noting which is the head of K. 
in ‘Christ’s Entry.’ Will be glad to have the K. life-mask. 

49. The same, 24 April 1890. Thanks D. for the life-mask of K. Will send 
photos later. 


50. The same, 10 September 1890. Again promises photos. 
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51. Giles, L. Isabelle, c/o Maquay, Hooker and Company [see No. 65], 
Rome, 3 March 1891. Encloses pressed flowers and leaves from K.’s grave, 
which she and Aunt Lucy visited on February 23. Draws a sketch of the two 
cemeteries and the new road, describes the grave and the K. medallion, promis- 
ing to try to get photos of them all. Can’t find a photo of Titian’s ‘Sacred 
{and Profane] Love’ [an apparent portrait of Fanny Brawne] ‘by itself in any 
size. As a detail it is not artistic.’ 

52. Goodwin, E[dward]. T[homas]. F[rederick]., photographer, 75 St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, E. C., to ‘L. J. Guiney Esqr.,’ 3 Lansdowne Place, Bruns- 
wick Square [D.’s and Miss Guiney’s boarding house], 25 November 1889. 
Has made a photo for L. J. G., on instructions from the Rev. J. W. Pratt [see 
No. 105], of the interior of St. Stephen’s Church, Coleman Street. Price 5s. 

53- Green, Charles [artist: see No. 34], Charlecote, Hampstead Hill Gardens, 
8 November 1889. Prefers that his uncle, J. H. Reynolds’, portrait appear in 
the K. Supplement of Forman, to whom he is offering it. May be able to get 
D. ‘portraits of the two Miss Reynolds.’ 


54. The same, 15 November 1889. Thanks D. for photos. Will send a 
photo of his mother, Mariane Reynolds, as a young woman, and, if he can find 
it, a picture of Jane Reynolds Hood. Charlotte Reynolds died at Charlecote 
five years ago. The Reynolds family lived in Little Britain 1816-1820. Has a 
letter from George Colman the younger to J. H. Reynolds, 1827. Forman will 
use the portrait of the latter. Eliza Reynolds, after marrying W. Longmore, 
‘lived for a time’ at 2 Lansdowne Place. 


55. The same, 17 November 1889. Will send photos of Jane Hood and his 
mother when the weather permits their printing. 


56. The same, 10 December 1889. Dark weather has prevented the making 
of the photos. The K. life-mask, ‘given to the National Portrait Gallery by my 
Aunt was the one belonging to J. H. Reynolds & being one of the first’ is better 
than others [see Nos. 99-104]. Doesn’t know in which house in Little Britain 
the Reynolds’ lived. 


57. The same, 30 January 1890. Encloses picture of ‘the Misses Reynolds.’ 
Forman has a good reproduction made from the J. H. Reynolds miniature. The 
National Portrait Gallery mask of K. ‘was a white plaster cast and has since been 
through some process to make it look like bronze’ [see No. 99]. Will get the 
address of a tradesman ‘who has the mould & can produce more copies.’ 


58. The same, 19 January 1891. Sends ‘the promised portrait’ of J. H. Rey- 
nolds, but doesn’t know when he married or when his wife died. Reynolds’ one 
child, Lucy, ‘died very young.’ Doesn’t know the date of his mother’s marriage. 
The Hoods married 5 May 1824 [really 1825]. The photo he sent of Jane Hood 
(from an oil painting) cannot be published without the consent of Tom Hood, 
Jr.’s, widow. 

59. Gwathmey, G. K., editor of the Republican Pilot, Maysville, Missouri, 
29 August 1890, to A. A. Lesueur [see No. 89]. Has read D.’s letter in the 
capital Tribune, August 27, inquiring for John K. The later is ‘the Surveyor 
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of this (De Kalb) County,’ aged 59. Born in Louisville, John K. came to Mis- 
souri some 25 years ago, to this county 20 years ago. Farmed until he was 
elected surveyor in 1884. [See No. 88.] 

60. Harvard College Library, 10 March 1892. Acknowledgment of D.’s gift 
of ‘A cast from the life mask of John Keats,’ signed by Justin Winsor [1831- 
1897]. 

61. Hayne, William H[amilton]. [poet, 1856-1919], Grovetown, Georgia, 
19 August 1889. The locks of hair [see Nos. 8-11] were presented by Samuel 
Adams Lee to his father [the poet, 1830-1886], who gave them to Miss Booth. 
‘After poor Lee’s character turned out the reverse of genuine’ the Haynes 
doubted that the locks were authentic. 


62. The same, 420 Madison Avenue, Montgomery, Alabama, 16 March 1892. 
After Lee visited the Haynes at Copse Hill ‘and proved himself incapable of 
the truth, in many particulars,’ the writer doubted ‘the authenticity of the hair.’ 

63. Hazlitt, W[illiam]. C[arew]. [1856-1929], Barnes Common, Surrey, 
23 August 1896. Has met Mr. Whittemore, who will bring him ‘the copy of 
the cast.’ It was never in his or his father’s hands. If D. is correct in the terms 
of the inscription, reply at once so that he can mention it in ‘my Hazlitt book.’ 
‘The sonnet by Keats was a sort of legacy to me,’ and he can’t part with it. Is 
D.’s copy of Hazlitt’s Select British Poets [1824] Ireland’s? 

64. Hessey, J[ames]. A[ugustus]. [archdeacon, 1814-1892], 41 Leinster 
Gardens, Hyde Park, W., 22 November 1889. Has a ‘Portrait in water colour, 
by Hilton, of Mr. John Taylor . . . And my Sister has a Portrait in oil of my 
Father — artist not known — not so good.’ [But Hessey’s wife, Emma Caze- 
nove, wrote to Louis A. Holman from 28 Marefield Gardens, Hampstead, 3 
February 1913, that she knew nothing about the latter portrait, dismissing her 
father-in-law with the words, ‘I don’t think he was a sufficiently important 
person to enhance the value of your book.’] 


65. Hooker, J. C., of Maquay, Hooker, and Company [see No. 51], Rome, 
29 November 1889. About the Old Protestant Cemetery, whence some thirty 
graves are to be removed. Outcries in England about moving K. have resulted 
in a decision not to do so, but his tomb will be by the road side. The new road 
‘will isolate the tomb of Caius Cestius.’ Was present at Severn’s funeral. 


66. Howland, F. Louise [Mrs. Henry S. Howland, ‘Kenyon West,’ writer], 
c/o Bates and Morse [advertising agency], Park Row, New York, 9 January 
1894. Thanks D. for several K. photos. Not sure whether she can write her 
article on K. Looks forward to ‘your book’ on K. 


67. The same, 8 Livingston Park, Rochester, New York, 29 November 1894. 
Asks if Copeland and D. would publish a K. calendar from her designs. The 
Cosmopolitan will print her article on K. and Severn. Is writing another ‘dealing 
more particularly with’ K. Praises the Hampstead bust of K. 

68. The same, 8 December 1894. Regrets that D. does not like the K. 


calendar. Can’t plan her article since she’s moving to New York. Refers to his 
proposed book on K. 
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69. The same, 29 December 1894. Would like a photo of the Hampstead 
bust. Is moving to New York. Thinks the Harper’s article on K., August, 1877, 
has ‘many inaccuracies.’ 


70. The same, 1312 Dean Street, Brooklyn, 29 July 1895. Discusses her 
Century article [October] on K. and the old man therein mentioned ‘who was 
full of talk’ about knowing K. Would like to write, say for McClure’s, ‘about 
you and your work in regard to Keats.’ Speed [see Nos. 122-125] is writing an 
article for that magazine. Inquires about ‘your book on Keats.’ 


71. The same, 3 August 1895. Like D. she thinks the ‘old man’ of her 
Century article [see Rollins, II, 164 n.] unimportant. Will ask McClure’s for 
two pages to discuss the Hampstead Memorial. Is proofreading her book on 
‘the poets laureate.’ Does not like ‘the front view’ of the Whitney bust of K.., 
though she finds ‘genius in the profile.’ Details about how R. U. Johnson mal- 
treated her Century article on K. 


72. The same, Montague Place, Randolph, Vermont, 2 October 1895. Her 
Century article has an editorial insertion, about Tom K.’s death, ‘which casts a 
slur upon my accuracy. . . . Whatever may be my faults, inaccuracy is not 
one of them.’ Will send the originals of the illustrations in this article to Miss 
Whitney if she wishes. 


73- The same, 1312 Dean Street, Brooklyn, 17 November 1895. Thanks D. 
for ‘the papers.’ 

74. The same, 21 November 1895. Her article on K. will shortly appear in 
the Chautauquan. Sends D. for criticism a MS. on the ‘personal poems’ of K. 
Should it be ‘a little book’? Why doesn’t D. edit K.’s poems? The Houghton, 
Mifflin edition ‘is a disgrace to our civilization.’ The poems should be chrono- 
logically arranged. Arnold’s edition is ‘pretty good.’ 


75. The same, 7 February 1896. Asks for the return of her MS. Should it 
be an introduction to ‘a little book of selections’ from K.? 


76. The same, 24 February 1896. Sorry that illness has prevented D.’s read- 
ing her MS. Wants to make it a pamphlet. Her March Chautauquan article was 
written for the Forum, but she delayed, and the editor accepted another 
writer’s. Mrs. Roger Wolcott, of Boston, has given her some illustrations for an 
article on Prescott in the April Outlook. 


77. The same, 20 May 1896. Sends her article, ‘A Plea for the Study of 
Keats,’ Examiner, 28 May, p. 14. Inquires about her MS. 


78. The same [postcard stamped at Brooklyn, 21 June 1896]. Acknowledges 
receipt of her MS. and a photo. 


79. The same, 1312 Dean Street, Brooklyn, 18 July 1896. Thanks D. for 
criticism of her MS. She cannot afford to print the MS. at her own expense. 
Is not Sharp’s Severn [see Nos. 112-117] reliable? Glad that D. thinks of edit- 
ing K.’s poems. 

80. Howson, F. J., Hertford College, Oxford, 30 September [1890]. The 
two letters on K. in the Oxford Herald [1818] are signed ‘N.Y.’ for ‘Benjamin 
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Bailey.’ The editor demands 2/6 a column for a copy (55.). Did Bailey write a 
‘discourse’ on the late Princess Charlotte Augusta? A copy is in Bodley. 

81-83. Hudson, H[arry]. K[ynoch]. [Sir C. W. Dilke’s secretary, 1867- }, 
76 Sloane Street, S. W., [21], 22 October 1890. Three notes about pictures 
which D. may photograph next Wednesday or Saturday. 

84. The same, 31 October 1890. Encloses tracings of the signature of K.’s 
friend Dilke. D. may photograph the originals. 


85. The same, 22 December 1890. Dilke knows nothing ‘ab! the quotation 
sent by his grandmother to Fanny Brawne, and the original letter from Keats is 
not extant.’ D. may take the pictures on Saturday. 


86. The same, 2 January 1891. The butler, Mr. Poole, will have the pictures 
ready for him to photograph. [Unused note to Poole attached. ] 

87. Ireland, Alexander [1810-1894], Southpool, [Devon], 9 Leicester Street, 
15 August 1890. Wishes he could see D. again. Recently gave the British 
Museum Clarke’s Chaucer in which K. wrote “The Floure and the Leafe.’ Is 
willing to sell D. the MS. of Leigh Hunt’s Imagination and Fancy. Has just 
finished a life of Hunt for the D.N.B. Hunt’s grandson Walter lives in London. 
Was pleased to meet ‘your cousin, Miss Guiney.’ Davies, opposite the British 
Museum, may have Tom K. relics. 


88. Keats, John, surveyor and bridge commissioner, De Kalb County, Mays- 
ville, Missouri, 30 August 1890. Replies to D.’s inquiry in the Jefferson City 
Tribune. He is ‘the Son of George Keats, a brother of the poet.’ [See No. 59.] 

89. Lesueur, A. A., secretary of state (by R. M. Yost, chief clerk), Jefferson 
City, Missouri, 30 August 1890. As requested, he put D.’s inquiry in the 
Tribune about John K., who lives at Maysville, and a letter about whom [see 
No. 59] is enclosed. ‘It is no part of the business of this department to engage 
in a search of this kind, but there is a kinship of humanity which rises above the 
prescribed limitations of law. . . .” No fee. 


go. Lindon, Herbert V., 4 Augusta Gardens, Folkestone, 6 October 1889. 
His mother’s grave is not in St. George’s churchyard, but at any rate he would 
request D. not to publish a photo of it. Her life ceased to be ‘public property’ 
when she married. His father, too, would have objected to D.’s plan. The same 
objection applies to reproducing his mother’s miniature, which he and his sister 
held back from Forman. 


91. Lord, Charles F. J. [the Brawnes’ physician], 26 Millman Street, W. C., 
6 September 1890. A poorly typewritten account of D.’s talk with Lord, then 
aged 87 and blind. With reference to K.’s letters to Fanny Brawne he told D. 
‘that Mr. Walford [sic] of the American firm Scribner & Walford [see No. 
94] obtained the silhouette and some loose papers from Margaret [Lindon] .. . 
for the book published by his house in America, for which he paid £50 and felt 
glad to get them at that price. Mr. Weldford [sic] . . . brought a rough proof 
of the book to Dr. Lord in which was the portrait. When the Dr. saw it he 
exclaimed, “Fanny, tall ossified and thin.”’ D. expresses doubts about these 
statements. 
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Typed on the same page are notes on D.’s talks about K.’s letters to Fanny 
Brawne with Forman and Sir C. W. Dilke. The former said that when he first 
knew Lindon they both were not ‘in particularly good circumstances and that 
the price asked for the letters was greater than he could then afford to pay.’ 
Forman arranged for all thirty-seven to be bought by a dealer who, ‘for a con- 
sideration,’ allowed him to publish them. When the letters were put up for 
auction, Lindon tried to buy them back from Forman, but they had ‘of 
course . . . passed from their editor’s control.’ Dilke told D. ‘that previous to 
the publication of the letters he purchased . . . the entire series to prevent 
their publication, giving Mr. Lindon the cash to leave them in his possession 
during his (Sir Charles’) lifetime. The agreement was never put into writing. 
After some years Mr. Lindon appears and demands the letters, which as the 
agreement was still belonged to him — Sir Charles having bought only the right 
not to publish. All but one (or possibly two) were returned to Mr. Lindon, 
who took them immediately to Mr. Forman, with the result as known by 
everybody.’ 

92. Love, Robertus Donnell [1867-1930] [special news correspondent, 
735 Locust Street], Kansas City, Missouri, 24 January 1890. Has read D.’s 
‘Keats and His Sister,’ Boston Post, 20 January. Wants information about 
George K. ‘Did he have any offspring?’ Encloses a poem, ‘Keats,’ which he 
wrote two weeks ago after reading Colvin’s biography. [The first of four 
stanzas runs: ‘One of the purest-scintillant souls/ That ever sparkled to this 
earth/ A-twinkle with God’s lustre/ Yet thine own!’] 

93. The same, 13 February 1890. Thanks D. for information about the 
K. family. Intends to rewrite his K. poem for ‘a volume of miscellaneous verse.’ 
‘Of imaginative poets, Shelley first — then Keats.’ 

94. Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, booksellers and publish- 
ers, St. Dunstan’s House, Fleet Street, 22 January 1891. Mr. Welford’s son-in- 
law, F. Gulgied, 23 Earl’s Court Square, S. W. [the address only of the Rev. 
H. H. Halford-Adcock, according to the Post Office London Directory of 
1889], probably could give D. the information he wants. [See no. 91. In one 
of his letters D. notes that he owned a copy of Forman’s edition of the letters to 
Fanny Brawne inscribed ‘Charles Welford without whose assistance the holo- 
graphs of the letters would never have come into F.’s hands.’ The New York 
edition, February, 1878, was published by Scribner, Armstrong, and Company, 
a firm which was dissolved on 11 June 1878 and replaced by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 743, 745 Broadway, while Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong were re- 
placed by Scribner and Welford, importers and booksellers, at the same address. 
See the Publishers’ Weekly, 9 February, 15 June 1878, pp. 164, 570.] 

95- Low, Will H[icok]. [painter, 1853-1932], Century Club, New York, 
17 March 1890. Will be glad to make ‘a bookplate for your Keats’ collection,’ 
price $50. Will send his photo. 

96. The same, 42 West 15th Street, New York, 31 March 1890. Illness 
prevents his visiting D. tonight (at 149 West goth Street) ‘to see your collec- 
tion.’ Suggests other nights. 
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97- Mackreth, J. F.. Keyingham, Hull, 21 October 1890. His father, the son 
of the vicar of Owthorne and Ottringham, was born in the former village; was 
at Guy’s and St. Thomas’, 1815~1818, where he was ‘a great favorite with his 
Proffessors especially Sir Astley Cooper’; practised about 15 years at Keying- 
ham, then at Hull; was passionately fond of geology and a great advocate for 
sanitary regulations; studied with Keats, Stephens, Key, and others. The first 
two and Severn ‘were his great friends.’ [Two autographs and the seal of his 
father are enclosed. Elsewhere D. notes that Mary F. Mackreth wrote to him 
on 11, 21 August 1890, but the letters cannot be found.] 


98. Macmillan and Company, publishers, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
23 August 1890. The translated Hyperion, two editions, is out of print. Will 
forward a letter to Prof. [Charles] Merivale [translator of Keatsii Hy perionis 
libri tres, 1863], but cannot give his address. 


99. National Portrait Gallery, 20 Great George Street, Westminster, S. W. 
(by [Sir] George Scharf [director, 1820-1895]), 13 December 1890. Thanks 
D. for photos. Discusses the plaster mask of K. presented in 1883 by Charlotte 
Reynolds [see No. 57] and the electrotype made from it, but no mould or cast 
may be taken from the former. He made the drawing of the Girometti medal- 
lion of K., not in 1866, but for the 1854 edition. The profile was supplied to him 
by Edward Moxon. Knows nothing about the 1866 edition of K., and has ‘no 
likeness of myself at the date you name.’ 


100. The same (by Lawrence G. Holland, clerk and assistant librarian), 
1§ January 1891. Mr. Scharf refers D. to his reply of January 13. The Guelph 
Exhibition at the New Gallery, Regent Street, has ‘medallions and numerous 
portraits & relics of Keats.’ 


101. The same, 17 January 1891. Mr. Scharf will take up with the trustees 
‘the question of allowing a plaster cast to be taken from the electrotype of 
Keats’s mask.’ 

102. The same, 19 January 1891. Acknowledges D.’s letter of January 18 
to Scharf. 

103. The same (by Scharf), 10 April 1891. Answers D.’s letters of 1 Novem- 
ber 1890, 18 January 1891, ‘respecting the portrait bust’ of K. Refuses permis- 
sion to have a ‘cast or mould . . . from the original mask.’ 

104. The same (by Scharf), 19 May 1891. Again refuses permission for D. 
to have a ‘cast or mould . . . from the original mask.’ 

105. Pratt, [Rev.] J[ames]. W[eston]., 21 Finsbury Square, E. C., 3 July 
1891. The register [of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street (see No. 52)] contains no 
information about Thomas K. 

106. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers, 27, 29 West 23rd Street, New York, 
11 April 1890. The copyright of Audubon’s Journal is controlled by them for 
Miss Lucy Audubon, 717 Third Street, Louisville, Kentucky. [See Nos. 1-5.] 

107. Rany, Thomas [?], vicarage, Walthamstow, 18 November 1889. The 
register and the churchyard give ‘Susanna Tuckey died 1824 — Aged 30 Yrs’ 
and ‘Elizabeth & Thomas Tuckey her husband.’ Fee 5s. 
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108. The same, 20 November 1889. ‘Cannot find any name of “Abbey’s.’” 


109. Satchell, Thomas, London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E. C., 5 Septem- 
ber 1890. Is the only member of the late Thomas Satchell’s family in England 
[see Rollins, II, 360-362, 367 f.]. Will try to find for D. a photo of Lawn Bank. 
Has asked ‘a much older resident’ about the Brawnes’ house and David Lewis 
[see Nos. 6, 17]. Is ‘as great a worshipper of Keats’ as my father.’ 


110. The same, 10 October 1890. Thanks D. for a photo of Well Walk well. 
His friend finds nothing in the Hampstead registers about the Brawnes. Houses 
are not there numbered. Will send a photo of his father. 


111. Severn, Walter [artist, 1830-1904], Villa Preti, Mentone, France, 16 
December 1889. Knows nothing about Frederick Place [?]. His father said 
little about happenings before he went to Rome. Details about the family. “The 
Cave of Despair’ belongs to Lord Houghton, who with Gladstone, Sir John 
Hamner, and Stafford O’Brien was a close friend of his father’s in Rome. Has a 
portrait in oils of his father in consul’s uniform. 


112. Sharp, William [1855-1905], 17a Goldhurst Terrace, So. Hampstead, 
N. W., 16 November 1889. Has various letters from Brown and Haslam to 
Severn, but only three from Severn to Brown and one to Haslam. If D. can’t 
find the information in printed sources, he will try to send it later. His ‘Severn 
Memoirs’ will some day be published in two large volumes with various illus- 
trations, one of them ‘an unpublished silhouette’ of K. 


113. The same, 2 Coltbridge Terrace, Murrayfield, Edinburgh, 3 September 
1890. Has just arrived and seen D.’s letter. Is much surprised to hear that D. 
plans ‘a volume upon Severn as the friend of Keats,’ and can’t ‘understand how 
you can be in a position to give anything new of importance or indeed anything 
save what we are all familiar with.’ His Severn book will be in two volumes, the 
first dealing entirely with Severn as the friend of K., the second mainly with 
Severn’s own literary remains. It may be called Keats and Severn [see Severn, 
p. v]. Has access to the Severn MSS., which Walter Severn [see No. 111] will 
let no one else use. Answers D.’s queries: (1) K.’s funeral was attended by 
Severn, Dr. and Mrs. Clark, Mr. Ewing, and some ‘strangers in Rome.’ (2) Severn 
had various addresses in 1817-1820. (3) The silhouette of K. was done ‘early in 
1820 or late in 1819.’ Sorry that he feels unable to give D. further help, but 
would like to see copies of D.’s Severn letters. Will be at 72 Inverness Terrace, 
Bayswater, at the end of the month before going to Rome. 


114. The same [7 September 1890]. Is glad to hear that D.’s book will deal 
with K. and his friends. Will now give D. ‘any information I can.’ Will be in 
London September 29—October 7, and hopes to meet D. and to show him the 
silhouette of K. The new National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, has a miniature 
of K. that is unknown to Forman. 


115. The same [23 September 1890]. Thanks D. ‘for the Severn letters.’ 
Will ask John M. Gray, of the National Portrait Gallery, for a photo of the 
K. miniature. 
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116. The same [a postcard stamped 24 September 1890]. Has again seen the 
portrait of K. in the National Portrait Gallery, and now believes it a poor ‘copy 
by some one’ [see Severn, p. 260]. “It was bought at the sale of Dt John Brown’s 
belongings. No photographs of it are procurable.’ 

117. The same, 72 Inverness Terrace, Bayswater, W. [29 September 1890]. 
Asks D. to call tomorrow. [As late as November, 1892, they had not met. See 
No. 79.] 

118. Smith, J. Challener, Probate Registry, Somerset House, W. C., 13 


October 1890. D. may search the registers himself, paying 15. for each name, 
or officials will do it for 4s. a name. 


119. Smith, J. E., vestry clerk, St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, 
Vestry Offices, Town Hall, 14 November 1890. A search in the parish records 
will cost one guinea. 


120. The same, Rate Collectors’ Offices, Town Hall, 28 March 1891. Guinea 
received. The records show that ‘ “Ch* Dilk” is rated to a house with no number 
to it in Great Smith Street for the years 1821. 2. 3. 4 but struck through in 
1824.’ No Wylie is listed in Romney Street, 1811-1830. No Henrietta Street in 
these parishes. 

121. South Kensington Museum (by G. F. Duncombe), 27 October 1890. 
Gives D. permission ‘to photograph the screen.’ [See No. 13.] 


122. Speed, J[ohn]. G[ilmer]. [George K.’s grandson, 1853-1909], Mend- 
ham, New Jersey [a printed envelope calls him ‘Vice-President and Secretary, 
American Exhibition, London, 1887’], 30 October 1886. The address is ‘Messrs 
D Brucciani and Co [‘galleria delle belle arti’] 40 Russell St Covent Garden 
W. C.... This mask . . . gives a much better idea of Keats than any of 
Severn’s portraits.’ [See No. 137.] 

123. The same, Mendham, Néw Jersey, 8 April 1889. Has received letter 
and photos. Has been ill. Will soon ‘bring out another Keats book.’ 

124. The same, 12 April, 21 May 1889. Has received the photos of Miss 
Whitney’s bust of K. One of them ‘is also an excellent likeness’ of his mother. 
Matthew Arnold, when in America, ‘somewhat doubted the authenticity of the 
Haydon masque’; R. W. Gilder, of the Century, showed him ‘an Exposition of 
Keats portraits’ to prove it genuine. [May 21] Doesn’t know Arnold’s deci- 
sion. Address Mme. Fanny Llanos y Keats in care of the British Embassy, 
Madrid. Has a portrait of her sent in 1883. Can perhaps get a photo of Mrs. 
George K. dating around 1865. George K. lived in Louisville only at ‘the 
Walnut St house and . . . on the River bank near the foot of 8th Street.’ 

125. The same, 4 March 1890. “Very much interested to learn of your success 
in material for your Keats collection.’ Hopes soon to meet D. 

126. Stephens, Ellen, Grove House, Church End, Finchley, 25 November 
1889. Replies for her mother to D.’s letter which her brother, H. C. Stephens, 
has forwarded. Her mother, whose knowledge of her husband [Henry 


Stephens, K.’s friend] goes back only to 1839, will let D. know later about her 
husband’s portrait. 
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127. The same, 8 August 1890. Encloses a portrait of her father —to be 
returned. Gives address of G. W. Mackreth’s widow: The Rectory, Elvington, 
near York. 

128. The same, 7 November 1890. Thanks D. for a ‘portrait’ of her father 
and ‘a photograph of Keats’ bust.’ 

129. Stephens, M. E., ‘Ink, London,’ Aldersgate Street, 29 August 1890. Is 
sending ‘a small showcard each of the late Henry Stephens, the Inventor, and 
Henry C. Stephens, the present Proprietor of Stephens’ Ink.’ 

130, 131. Stevens, R. L. [wholesale shoe manufacturer], secretary of the 
Camera Club, Louisville, Kentucky, 28 February, 11 March 1889. Will locate 
the George K. house through the Speeds and try to get a photo of it. 

132. The same, 25 March 1889. Will try to get the photos this week. En- 
closes clipping from a Louisville paper, which says that the Walnut Street house 
‘was built by that model gentleman of the old school, so well remembered by 
our older citizens, George K., and that a later owner, James Trabue, ‘added 
thereto the front portico and steps.’ 

133. The same, 31 May 1889. Will try to send prints of the K. ‘house and 
perhaps the graves next week.’ One of the Speeds has promised to give D. 
information. 

134. The same, 2 July 1889. Has sent prints of the K. house and of the Cave 
Hill Cemetery lot ($5). One of the Speeds has a pencil sketch of the house 
made by James Freeman Clarke [Boston clergyman, 1810-1888]. 

135. Stronach, J. A., vestry clerk, Town Hall, Lower Edmonton, 25 Octo- 
ber 1890. Has searched the Rate Books again. Finds Mrs. Jennings [K.’s grand- 
mother] first mentioned in 1806, last in 1814. Fee 5s. 

136. Tabb, [Father] John B[anister]. [poet, 1854-1909], St. Charles College, 
Ellicott City, Maryland, 9 May 1890. Has ‘ordered from Richmond the photo- 
graph for you.’ Signs himself ‘in the bonds of a common love for Keats. . . .’ 

137. Thomas, Edith M[atilda]. [poet, 1854-1925], 10 Waverly Place, New 
York, 28 December 1889. Acknowledges D.’s ‘passingly beautiful gift — the 
life-mask’ of K. Has seen copies of it owned by R. W. Gilder and Mrs. J. T. 
Fields. It is surely authentic. [See No. 122.] 

138. The same, [7 January 1890]. Fears the preceding letter was misdirected. 
Thanks D. again. 

139. The same, 27 February 1890 [forwarded to 149 West 4oth Street, New 
York]. Would relish seeing D.’s collection when he comes to New York. 

140. The same, 23 April 1890. [To D. in New York.] ‘How would Monday 
evening suit you and Mr. John Keats?’ 

141. The same, 24 April 1890. [To D. in New York.] ‘You and John 
Keats’ set a date for next week. Has met ‘a charming friend of yours, Mrs. 
Bigelow, of Boston.’ 

142. The same, 11 May 1890. Acknowledges letter and photo. Thinks her 
emendation [Hyperion, II, 310], ‘a plural where was a singular noun, i.e., 
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“giants” for “giant”’ better than Forman’s reading. Hopes D. will call to chat 
‘on this & kindred matters.’ 


143. The same, 20 June 1890. ‘Doubtless we shall have to leave the “Giant 
Gods” [see No. 142] alone in their old Saturnian obscurity.’ Congratulates D. 
on acquiring ‘the desired portrait,’ a ‘mark of cordial favor & appreciation 
[from] the family.’ ‘I have received immeasurable refreshment and delight 
from Keats.’ 

144. Tuley, E. S., assistant postmaster, Post Office, Louisville, Kentucky, 22 
April 1890. Of George K.’s ‘many noble grand-children my dear wife is prob- 
ably the eldest. She has two sisters and one brother here, two sisters in Wash- 
ington and a brother John Gilmer Speed [see Nos. 122-125] . . . in Mendham 
N. J. . . . Two grand-children reside in Georgetown D.C., several in Frankfort 
Ky. and John Keats [see No. 88] the only living child of George Keats is a 
farmer in Missouri.’ 

145. Vane, J. W., General Post Office, Colombo, Ceylon, 25 April 1890. Is 
unable to obtain any information about the Rev. Benjamin Bailey’s family. 

146. Walford, Edward [compiler, 1823-1897], 7 Hyde Park Mansions, 
5 August 1890. Has no prints of Finsbury Pavement [see No. 18]. 

147. Waller, John [autograph dealer], 2 Artesian R¢, West*"* Grove, 12 
September 1890. Receipt for autographs of Hilton (3s.), Thomas Hood, Jr. 
(4/6), Mary Shelley (4/6). 

148. Wragg, F., Church Hill, Walthamstow, 23 October 1890. Has lived in 
the parish over 80 years. Remembers Mr. Abbey’s living in Marsh Street ‘and 
Miss Tuckey being next-Neighbour to my Father who occupied the House 
with Ivy many years.’ 

149. The same, 28 October 1890. Can’t find where Abbey was buried. ‘Miss 
Tuckey succeded [sic] a Miss Caley in the School never heard of her relatives 
and died at Walthamstow.’ Abbey had no family. Knows nothing of Fanny K. 

150. Wylie, Charles, 3 Earles Terrace, Kensington, W., 23 October 1890. 
His family is from Devonshire. His grandfather, Dr. Alexander Wylie, an 
Edinburgh physician, died in 1823. Another branch of the family is at White- 
haven, but no member of it was in the Army. [That is, his family has no con- 
nection with the Wylie family into which George K. married.] 


Hyper E. Ro.utws 








NOTES 
An Eighth-Century Fragment of Jerome 


SECTION of Jerome, Epistula 
A Heliodorum, ‘onustus pec- 
catorum ... quid ago,’? is 
contained in a fragment of a manu- 
script leaf (Plates I and II) now in the 
Department of Printing and Graphic 
Arts of the Harvard College Library, 
with call number {MS Typ 6, former- 
ly in the Phillipps Collection at Chel- 
tenham, No. 36185 (formerly 30499). 
It is written in Anglo-Saxon minuscule 
(pointed) script of the second half 
of the eighth century. 

Considerable interest attaches to the 
manuscript, not only because of its 
antiquity —it is one of the oldest 
Latin manuscripts now in the United 
States — and the mystery in which its 
origin is shrouded, but also because 
of its extraordinary, in some points 
unique, palaeographical characteristics. 
The only collation of its text which 
has been published? is so inaccurate 
that a more careful description might 
be justified on that ground alone. 

The fragment consists of the outer 
half of one leaf, and the upper and 
lower margins have obviously been 
cut short. The outer edge looks much 
less recently cut, but the lack of prick- 
ings indicates that it too has been re- 
duced, unless a novel method of draw- 
ing guide lines is posited. The material 


1 Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi Epistulae, ed. 
I. Hilberg (Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasti- 
corum latinorum, LIV-LVI; Vienna, 1910- 
18), Epistula LX, 14-15 (Pt. I, pp. 567-568). 
* By Hilberg, loc. cit. 


is vellum, rough to the touch, now 
measuring 305 x 140 mm. There were 
originally two columns to the page. 
Each of the two extant outer columns 
measures 260 x 95 mm., and each con- 
sists of twenty-five lines. The single 
bounding lines and guide lines are 
applied only to the flesh side, which 
is the recto. There are no titles or 
headings. 

The early history and provenience 
of the fragment are unknown. It ap- 
peared first in the collection of the 
well-known nineteenth-century pur- 
loiner of manuscripts, Guillaume Li- 
bri, and there has been no indication of 
the book from which it was taken and 
whether Libri acquired it in its pres- 
ent state or cut it out himself. It was 
in Libri’s collection which was sold in 
London in 1862, and it was later in 
the Phillipps Collection. It was added 
to the Department of Graphic Arts in 
January 1947.3 

* References: a) Libri sale catalogue, re- 
served portion, Sotheby, 25-29 July 1862, lot 
241; b) H. Schenkl, ‘Bibliotheca patrum 
latinorum britannica, V,’ Sitzungsberichte 
der k. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien, 
Phil.-bist. Classe, CXXVII (1892), Abhand- 
lung IX, p. 75 (no. 2154): ‘Ein Fragment in 
irischer, der unciale sich sehr nahernder 
Schrift (vielleicht s. VIII)’; c) Hilberg, op. 
cit. p. 548; d) E. A. Lowe, Codices latini 
antiquiores (Oxford, 1934- ), Il, 9 (no. 
146), with plate showing part of recto: 
‘Anglo-Saxon minuscule, Saec. VIII’... 
Written probably in a German centre with 
South English connexions’,; e) Jerome, Let- 


tres, ed. and tr. J. Labourt (Paris, 1949- ), 
I, xvi: a listing of Hilberg’s manuscripts. 
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Notes 


Script 

The text is in one hand using 
throughout a dark brown ink and 
writing an expert Anglo-Saxon minus- 
cule characterized by a severely 
straight and elongated g; d is once 
minuscule (25 r),* otherwise uncial; 
a is minuscule throughout and closed; 
descending shafts go well below the 
line; the strokes are thick; there is 
frequent clubbing of the shafts of tall 
letters, though / also (24 r) shows a 
triangular top and curving lower por- 
tion, the more characteristic Insular 
form; many shafts exhibit a curiously 
developed loop formed by failure to 
bring together the two strokes which 
make the ‘club.’ Such loops are com- 
mon enough in Italian semicursive 5 
or ‘Germanic’ ® of the eighth century, 
but not readily paralleled in so ex- 
treme a form in Insular scripts. 

It is not the letter forms, however, 
but the writing habits of this scribe 
which make the fragment such an 
anomaly. Using a type of script regu- 
larly characterized by excessive liga- 
ture and a highly developed system 
of abbreviation, he has shown an extra- 
ordinary avoidance of both: et, ex, and 
ti are written regularly in ligature, 
er twice, but only at the end of a line 
(15 7, 3 v); the only abbreviations 
are q: (2 and 16 7) for que, episco 
(19 r) and epigo (20 r) for episcopo, 
dm (20 v) for deum, and in three in- 
stances (20 r, 1 v, 18 v) a line above 
the preceding letter for final m, never 
for medial m. Thus there are no types 
of abbreviation here which were not 


“References are to lines of recto or verso 
(see Plates I and II, or transcript, p. 257 
below). 

®See F. Ehrle and P. Liebaert, Specimina 
codicorum latinorum vaticanorum (Bonn, 
1912), Pl. VIII, ll. 1, 5; Pl. LX, L. 3. 

*Id., Pl. XXVII, passim. 
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common in capital or uncial two and 
three centuries earlier.* Another in- 
stance of what almost seems to be 
conscious archaism is the representa- 
tion of the ae diphthong by suspension 
of fully formed a below e, an other- 
wise unexampled usage.® 

The consonants of prefixes are not 
assimilated: conmutatam (12 r). Word 
division is sporadic and often inac- 
curate, as inn epotem (18 v). The 
medial point is used for various pauses. 
The rather small initials are occasion- 
ally marked with red or yellow daubs 
and sometimes project into the mar- 
gins at the beginnings of paragraphs. 
Two of them are executed with a 
somewhat exotic flourish (7 v, 17 v). 
The only correction which can be 
attributed with certainty to the origi- 
nal hand is the im rasura correction of 
d to t in inquit (8 r), but a few other 
corrections, such as wius in meuius 
(7 r), are not surely enough by a dif- 
ferent hand to be assigned to another 
scribe. There are no glosses or scholia 
in this hand. 


Correctors 


Three correcting hands may be dis- 
tinguished. A contemporary Anglo- 
Saxon minuscule hand also employing 
dark brown ink uses a script much 
thinner than that of the original, char- 
acterized by open a with thin horns, 


*For abbreviations of the forms of deus, 
see L. Traube, Nomina sacra (Munich, 1907), 
p- 147; for episcopus, id., pp. 242-247, 255. 
For the multifarious abbreviations of epis- 
copus in the eighth century, see W. M. Lind- 
say, Notae latinae (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 
424-425. 

*For abbreviation of the ae dipthong, see 
W. Wattenbach, Anleitung zur lateinischen 
Palaeograpbie (4th ed., Leipzig, 1886), p. 48, 
and E. Reusens, Eléments de paléograpbie 
(Louvain, 1899), p. 128. Only an open a was 
regularly so used in suspension, and it early 
became a cedilla. 
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e with beetling top stroke in ligature 
with s, and three-letter ligatures (eti 
and tes). The original hand might 
be designated by A and this first cor- 
rector by A‘. Two Carolingian hands 
using light brown ink are difficult to 
distinguish except in the one case 
where they both are concerned with 
the same word (17 1), though all the 
marginal material (including Virg 
beside the quotation from Virgil and 
several b’s, for bene) can be attributed 
to the same hand, and it rather looks 
as if all the corrections within the 
text are the work of one, different 
hand. One of these Carolingian hands 
may be designated as C’, the other as 
C*, and the symbol C reserved for 
Carolingian corrections of doubtful 
attribution. Uncial a is characteristic 
of these hands, as well as m and n 
whose final strokes turn distinctly to 
the right at the bottom (unlike those 
of the two Anglo-Saxon hands). 
Though a few of the corrections can 
be assigned definitely to a specific 
hand, the larger number can only be 
distinguished by the color of the ink or 
shape of the letter as Anglo-Saxon or 
Carolingian, while those which consist 
of a mere dot or line often fail to show 
even the shade of ink. In many cases, 
therefore, it is otiose to try to guess 
which of the four hands may have 
been at work. 

Some of the corrections are of spe- 
cial interest: the initial b of honustus 
(1 r) has been deleted not by the usual 
dot below, but by a square smooth 
breathing written above by a Car- 
olingian hand. This is a rare, perhaps 
unique example of this usage.® In the 


*For the use of breathings in Latin manu- 
scripts, see Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 51. Al- 
though in his third edition (Leipzig, 1878, 
p- 42) he had accepted the smooth breathing 
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lower margin of the verso the Anglo- 
Saxon corrector has supplied an omis- 
sion marked by 6 in the text and fh 
before the insertion. In 17 r both the 
Carolingian hands have noted the an- 
tiste of the original, one correcting to 
antestat in the text, the other addin 

antisto in the margin (undoubtedly to 
show the verb from which he thought 
the form came). In 18 r a Carolingian 
hand has added an bh omitted because 
of incorrect word division: the orig- 
inal scribe had written regiones te for 
regi honeste. At several points a 
Carolingian hand has corrected word 
division by links (11 and 24 r) or sep- 
aration marks (18 and 19 r). In 23 ra 
Carolingian hand has changed donatur 
almost imperceptibly to dominatur, 
the first syllable had ended the line, so 
that it was easy to add mi without the 
insertion’s being evident, but the shape 
of the m and color of the ink betray 
the later hand. This hand had appa- 
rently begun to make the addition by 
adding a stroke above the o, but then 
erased it. The same sort of double 
correction has occurred in 9 r, where 
the mortale of the original hand was 
first changed to mortalem by a stroke 
over the e; then this stroke was erased 
and s added. Part of the upper por- 
tion of the verso shows signs of damp- 
ness at some period; this was probably 
the result of a careless erasure in the 
correction of quicquid (7 v). One of 
the Carolingian hands has left its mark 
on almost every line in the addition of 
rests or of oblique up-strokes (/) to 
mark more clearly the punctuation. It 
is also a Carolingian hand, as the color 
of the ink shows, which gives the 


as a deletion mark for superfluous h, in the 
fourth edition (Joc. cit.) he says, “Tilgung 
eines b durch 4 ist mir nicht vorgekommen.’ 











Notes 


only example in the fragment of 
medial 7 indicated by a line over the 
preceding letter: committas (9 v). 


Transcription of Text 


A transcription of the original hand 
of the fragment follows, with the cor- 
rections added in an apparatus. For 
the sigla see the previous section. 
Failure to atribute a correction indi- 
cates uncertainty as to its authorship. 
Uncertainties of word division and 
Carolingian corrections of punctuation 
have been disregarded. 


Recto 


honustus peccatorum fasce 
proficiscitur - optima quaeque - 
dies miseris mortalibus aeui 
prima fugit - subeunt morbi 

§ tristisque senectus - et labor 
et durae rapit inclementia 
mortis - neuius poeta - pati in 
quit necesse est multa 
mortale est mala - utde 

10 et niobam qui. multum fle 
uerit - in lapidem - et in diver 
sas bestiis conmutatam - 
finxit antiquitas - et hesiodus 
natales hominum plangens 

15 gaudet in funere - prudenter 
que ennius plebes ait in hoc regi 
antiste loco - licet lacri 
mare plebi - regi oneste non 
licet ut regis sic episcopo 

20 immo minus regi quam episcopo - 

Ille enim nolentibus preest - 

hic uolentibus - ille terrore 
subicit - hic seruituti do 
natur * ille corpora cus 

25 todit ad mortem - 


thdel.C 7 uiusin ras. A 8 quit] t ex 
d in ras. A 9g mortales ex mortalem C 
est del. C unde C 11 uerit] batC 12 
bestias C 16 plebes] e alterum del. 17 
antestat C*: antisto in mg. C* 18 honeste 
C 19 regis] s del. 23 mi add. post do C 
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Verso 
hic animas seruat ad uitam - 
In te oculi omnium dirigun 
tur - domus tua et conuer 
satio + quas in specula 
5 constituta - magistra est 
puplice disciplinae - 
Quicquid feceris - id sibi om 
nes faciendum putant - 
caue ne comittas quod aut 
10 qui reprehendere uolunt 
digne lacerasse uidean 
tur * aut qui imitari cogan 
tur delinquere - 
uince quantum potes - mol 
15 litiem animi tui - et ubertim 
fluentes lacrimas repri 
me « Ne grandis pietas 
in nepotem - apud incredu 
las mentes disperatio 
20 putetur in deum - 
Desiderandus tibi est qua 
si absens non quasi mor 
tuus - Ur illum exspec 
tare non"misisse uide 
25 aris - Uerum quid ago - 
4 quasi C 6 puplice] p alterum in ras. 
A 7 quicquid] c in ras. (ex d A?) 9 
committas C 14 post potes suppl. immo 
etiam plus quam potes in mg. inf. A* ; 


Contributions to Text 


This fragment was one of nine 
manuscripts used by Hilberg in estab- 
lishing the text of the Epistula ad 
Heliodorum for the Vienna Corpus '° 
and was givn by him the designation 
m. A comparison of the original with 
Hilberg’s account of its readings oc- 
casions considerable misgivings re- 
garding his accuracy. Not only does 
his failure to distinguish more than 
two hands and his careless distribu- 
tion of corrections between the orig- 
inal and the ‘second hand’ convey 
false impressions at several points, but, 


See note 1. 
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more importantly, the list of his actual 
oversights is imposing. The following 
additions or corrections in the read- 
ings of m should be made in Hilberg’s 
apparatus: 


p- 567 § honustus a.c.mz 

10 inquit] t in ras. ex d mor- 
tale est a.c.mz mortales (ex 
-em ™2)p.c. 

II utde a.c.mz 

12 bestiis a.c.mz 

15 antiste a.c.mz antestat p.c.mz 
antisto in mg.m3 

16 oneste 4.c.mz2 


quia] qui+ 


p- 568 1 preest 
2 donatur a:c.mz2 


4 quas 4.c.m2 
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5 puplice (alt. p in ras.) 
6 comittas 4.c.mz2 
12 exspectare § amisisse] a s.l. 


Although most of these errors are 
of little importance and merely show 
that the original hand of the manu- 
script was less accurate than Hilberg 
indicated, the presence of fifteen over- 
sights in twenty-three lines of text 
casts some doubt on Hilberg’s whole 
text and method. It should be noted 
in particular that the establishment of 
donatur as the original reading of this 
fragment greatly emphasizes its text- 
ual affinity with Hilberg’s D (Vat. lat. 
355-356). 

ZePH STEWART 


Authority and Property in the Seventeenth Century: 
The First Edition of the Traité des seigneuries 
of Charles Loyseau 


HARLES Loyseau (1564- 
1627), the distinguished 
French lawyer and political 
theorist, published the first edition of 
his Traité des seigneuries in 1608.1 


*The only monograph devoted to the 
life and works of Loyseau is Jean Le- 
long, La vie et les ceuvres de Loyseau, 1564- 
1627 (Paris, 1909). It does not contain an 
adequate analysis of his importance as a 
theorist. The best general account of Loy- 
seau’s political theory is to be found in 
W. F. Church, Constitutional Thought 
in Sixteenth-Century France (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941). On the institution of venality 
of office and its consequences in public law 
and political theory see the following: 
Roland Mousnier, La vénalité des offices 
sous Henri lV et Louis XIlIl (Rouen, 1945), 
Martin Gohring, Die Amterkduflichkeit im 
Ancien Régime (Berlin, 1938), as well as the 
older and less satisfactory study by Paul 
Louis-Lucas, Etude sur la venalité des 
charges et fonctions publics depuis lanti- 


The publication was entrusted to the 
Parisian printer and bookseller Abel 
L’Angelier.? During the time when 


quité romaine jusqu’a nos jours (Paris, 1883). 
The theory of office is further discussed in 
M. P. Gilmore, Argument from Roman Law 
in Political Thought, 1200-1600 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941). For seventeenth-century ac- 
counts of Loyseau’s life and work see 
Antoine Loisel, Pasquier, ou Dialogue des 
advocats du Parlement de Paris, reprinted 
in the Divers opuscules of Loisel edited by 
Claude Joly (Paris, 1652), and Pierre Taisand, 
Les vies des jurisconsultes (Paris, 1721). 

* L’Angelier was the printer and publisher 
of La Croix du Maine’s Bibliothéque fran- 
¢oise as well as many of the most celebrated 
law books of the period. He is noticed in 
Philippe Renouard, Imprimeurs parisiens, 
libraires, fondeurs de caractéres et correc- 
teurs d’imprimerie (Paris, 1898). The latest 
and improved edition of this work appeared 
in the volumes of Revue des bibliothéques 
(1922-34). See also Jean de La Caille, His- 
toire de limprimerie (Paris, 1689). 
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his treatise was being printed, the au- 
thor was living at Chateaudun, where 
he had held since 1600 the office of 
bailli in the service of Catharine de 
Gonzaga, Duchess of Longueville and 
Countess of Dunois. Much of the ma- 
terial for the book was derived from 
practical experience in administering 
the local estates belonging to this prin- 
cess, and to her accordingly the 
Traité des seigneuries was dedicated. 
His official duties in Chateaudun 
prevented Loyseau from personally 
seeing the book through the press in 
Paris and supervising the correction of 
the proof. In the ‘Advertissement au 
lecteur’ he therefore apologizes to the 
reader for the numerous typographical 
errors which the book contains. He 
reveals that three unfortunate circum- 
stances have combined to hinder the 
printing of his treatise: the absence of 
the author, the illness of the pub- 
lisher, and the fact that the proof- 
reader employed by the printer was 
not always available at the press. 
These circumstances, Loyseau con- 
tinues, have caused several errors and 
even frequent alterations of entire 
words. When he made a trip to Paris, 
for the purpose of presenting the first 
copies of his work to his friends, he 
was forced to go over the book in 
haste and, noting the principal errors, 
made the publisher promise to have 
them corrected by hand before dis- 
tribution.? In this contract for cor- 
rection he was not able to stipulate 
that errors in spelling and punctuation 
should be removed because, had he 
*By an edict of Francis I in 1539 the 
printer or his proofreader was held respon- 
sible for the expenses of correction if a book 
was found to be faulty. There is a discussion 
of the attributions and functions of proof- 


readers in G. A. Crapelet, Etudes practiques 
et littéraires sur la typographie (Paris, 1837). 
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done so, he says, the printing of his 
treatise would never have been fin- 
ished. He appeals to the reader’s un- 
derstanding of the fluid state of 
French orthography and declares that 
he leaves it to the reader’s benevolence 
to overlook the trivial errors as well 
as those that he has not been able to 
discover in his single review of his 
work. He does not doubt that further 
errors will be discovered, not only 
because of the haste with which he 
has had to work but also because, as 
he candidly admits, an author is never 
a good proofreader of his own work. 
He concludes with an apology and an 
appeal to the sympathetic understand- 
ing of his readers, whose satisfaction 
is his only desire.* 

In fact, the corrections made in this 
first edition, which are thus described 
and explained by the author, amounted 
in one case to much more than even an 


*‘Amy Lecteur, limpression de ce livre 
a eu trois mauvaises rencontres, l’absence de 
YAutheur, la maladie du Libraire, & la 
demeure du Correcteur hors |’Imprimerie. 
Ce qui a causé en iceluy plusieurs fautes, 
voire souvent le changement de mots tous 
entiers. Dont m’estant appergeu au voyage 
que j’ay fait en ceste ville, pour le distribuer 
a mes amys, j'ai esté contraint de le relire 
a la haste, & ayant cotté les principales fautes, 
j'ay astraint de promesse le Libraire de les 
faire corriger 4 la main. En quoy je n’ay 
compris celles de lorthographe ny de la 

mctuation, pource que ce n’eust esté 
jamais fait: ayant ma ponctuation & ortho- 
graphe esté changés fort souvent, comme tu 
cognoistras en ce, que plusieurs mots sont 
orthographez diversement. J’ay donc laissé 
ces legeres fautes soubs ta benignité, & pareil- 
lement celles que je n’ay apperceués a ceste 
unique reveué du livre, comme je ne doute 
pas, qu’ils n’y an ayt encor quelques unes, 
soit 4 cause du peu de loisir que j'y ay peu 
employer, soit pource que l’Autheur n’est 
jamais bon correcteur de son ceuvre. Je te 
prie donc, de les excuser, & croire, que j’en 
suis plus marry que toy, ne desirant de ma 
part autre contentement de mon ouvrage, 
que de t’en donner 4 toy-mesme.’ 
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alteration in entire words. In place 
of pages 61-62 of the treatise a new 
leaf was printed and inserted. We are 
fortunately in a position to be able to 
compare this cancel with the original 
text, because there have survived at 
least two copies that escaped correc- 
tion, one of which is now possessed by 
the Harvard Law School Library.® 

In the original text, paragraphs 46 
and 47, on pages 62-63, read: 


Non que les Estats ayent (notamment 
en ce Royaume, qui est pur monarchique) 
aucune puissance publique, qui puisse 
controller celle du Roy, aussi ne parlent- 
ils 4 sa Maiesté, qu’avec humbles remon- 
strances & supplications, & c’est le Roy 
seul, qui ayant receu leurs plaintes & re- 
questes, fait les loix, qui y sont arrestées: 
mais il y a bien difference entre les loix, 
& les levées de deniers, pource que c’est au 
Roy seul de faire les loix, mais les deniers 
du peuple luy appartiennent, & faut, ce 
semble, qu’il preste son consentement en 
corps, avant qu’on les puisse exiger des 
particuliers. 

Si cela est vray ou non, je m’en rap- 
porte a plus sage que moy: mais il est 
sans difficulté, que quand la necessité de 
guerre survient, le Prince souverain, 
duquel dépend le salut de |’Estat, peut 
justement contraindre son peuple 4 
fournir deniers pour sa propre conserva- 
tion, sans attendre ny une assemblée d’Es- 
tats, ny un consentement d’iceluy. Es- 
tant raisonable de [p. 63] le tirer du peril, 


*The other copy that I have seen with 
the original text is at the Bibliothéque Ste 
Genevieve in Paris. The two copies of the 
1608 edition at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
as well as the copy at the Bibliotheque de 
Arsenal and the one at the Library of Con- 
gress all have the cancel. I am grateful to 
Mr W. A. Jackson, of the Houghton Library, 
who identified the cancel and supplied in- 
formation about the making of such correc- 
tions in the sixteenth century, and I am also 
indebted to M Fritz Meyer of Paris, who 
rechecked for me the state of the Paris 
copies. 
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a mesme sa bourse, mal-gré qu’il en ait, 
comme le malade qu’on medicamente 
contre sa volonté. 


In the cancel these paragraphs have 
been altered to read: 


Mais je croy qu’a present le contraire 
s’observe par tout ailleurs: & qu’il n’y a 
quasi plus d’autres Princes souverains, 
voire mesme de Princes sujects, qui 
n’ayent prescrit ce droit de leuer deniers 
sur leur peuple. De sorte qu’a mon advis 
il ne faut plus douter qu’en France (qui 
est possible aujourd’huy la plus pure & 
plus parfaits Monarchie du monde) 
nostre Roy n/’ayant d’ailleurs presque 
plus d’autre fonds de Finance, ne puisse 
faire des levées de deniers sans le con- 
sentement des Estats, qui, comme j’ay 
prouvé au Chap. precedent, n’ont aucune 
part en la Souveraineté. 

Car puis qu’il a esté dit, que la puis- 
sance publique du souverain s’estend aussi 
bien sur les biens, que sur les persones, il 
s’enfuit, que comme il peut commander 
aux persones, aussi peut-il user des biens 
de ses sujets. Et comme ce commande- 
ment des persones ne les rend pas 
esclaves, aussi cet usage des biens ne les 
reduit pas en la Seigneurie privée du 
Prince: pource que la Seigneurie privée 
est la parfaite proprieté, dont on peut 
user a discretion: mais l’usage de la Sei- 
gneurie publique doit estre reglé par Jus- 
tice, voire estre dirigé a la propre utilité 
& necessité du peuple, estant bien raison- 
able que son Prince, a qui Dieu I’a baillé 
en garde, puisse [p. 63] le tirer du peril, 
a mesme sa bourse, mal-gré qu'il en ait, 
comme le malade qu’on medicamente 
contre sa volonté. 


In addition to these entirely new 
passages, the last sentence of paragraph 
45, which originally read: ‘Ce qui se 
practique encore en Angleterre, Po- 
logne et plusieurs autres royaumes, ou 
les Roys ne peuvent faire aucune levée 
sans le consentement des Estats,’ was 
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altered to read: ‘Ce qui se practique 
encor en Angleterre et Pologne, ot 
les Roys ne peuvent faire aucune levée 
sans le consentement des Estats.’ The 
opportunity provided by the cancel 
was also utilized to make several minor 
changes in orthography and punctua- 
tion. 

The new paragraphs reversed Loy- 
seau’s position in the original text on a 
point of great importance. The effect 
of the change is to move from a some- 
what hesitant and equivocal (‘Si cela 
est vray ou non, je m’en rapporte a 
plus sage que moy’) affirmation of the 
principle that the king cannot take 
the moneys of his subjects without 
their consent to a much stronger 
affirmation of the contrary position 
that there are no sovereign princes 
who have not acquired a prescribed 
right to tax their subjects, and that in 
France in particular it cannot be 
doubted that the king can make levies 
without the consent of the estates. 

What caused this change of opin- 
ion, and what is its significance? 

The great issue of the rights of the 
monarch over the property of the 
subject, or, in more general terms, the 
relation between authority and prop- 
erty, had been a central theme in the 
history of all the states of Latin Chris- 
tendom in the mediaeval and early 
modern period. The views inherited 
from feudal institutions as well as 
from feudal theory had insisted that 
the king should ‘live of his own’ and 
that only certain emergencies justified 
a recourse to requests for grants from 
his subjects. These views survived 
into the sixteenth century and be- 
yond, The famous maxim of Seneca 
that ‘to kings belongs authority over 
all; to private persons property,’ which 
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Professor MclIlwain has declared ‘best 
comprises the living political concep- 
tion of the later middle ages,’ * contin- 
ued to have a vital relevance to polit- 
ical practice, as well as to political 
theory, long after the date conven- 
tionally regarded as the end of the 
mediaeval period. 

On the other hand, it is true that 
from a very early period the functions 
of monarchical governments were in- 
creasing and their sphere of action 
expanding. In this situation the ‘ordi- 
nary’ revenue ceased to be in any de- 
gree sufficient to meet the needs of 
government, and there was every- 
where a resort to those ‘extraordinary’ 
revenues that had originally been the 
recourse of emergency but were now 
needed all the time as the regular basis 
of the government’s support. 

The result of the conflict between 
men’s ideas on the relationship between 
government and property and the 
actual needs of government thus domi- 
nated the evolution of the powers of 
the modern state. The issue was re- 
solved in different countries in differ- 
ent ways, depending upon the com- 
plex interaction between those ideas 
and institutions that were a part of the 
common political inheritance of the 
western European nations and the 
diversity of national and regional cir- 
cumstances. The comparative study 
of these solutions is one of the most 
important keys to the understanding 
of European history in the mediaeval 
and early modern periods.’ 


*C. H. Mcllwain, The Growth of Poli- 
tical Thought in the West from the Greeks 
to the End of the Middle Ages (New York, 
1932), P- 394. 

* See in general the studies that have been 
published by the permanent Commission on 
the History of the Assemblies of Estates, 
which had its inception at the International 
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In France during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, partly as a re- 
sult of the pressures created by the 
Hundred Years’ War, the monarchy 
had been able to establish the practice 
of collecting regularly the taille and 
some other taxes without the consent 
of the estates-general. In the words of 
the English observer Sir John Fortes- 
cue, who wrote in the third quarter of 
the fifteenth century: 


. . . Ingelonde men made suche warre 
in Ffraunce, that the iij estates durst not 
come to gedre. And than for that cause 
and for gret necessite wich the Ffrench 
kynge had of goode for the defence of 
that lande, he toke upon hym to sett 
tayles and other imposicions upon the 
commons withowt the assent of the iij 
estates .. 8 


Many contemporary observers as 
widely separated in point of view as 
Machiavelli and the Emperor Maxi- 
milian ® agreed with Fortescue, and so 
have most modern historians. As a 
matter of fact the French monarchy 
did succeed in maintaining the col- 
lection of these taxes without consent 
throughout the ancien régime. 

On the other hand, there was a 
strong contrary tradition in France 
that was on occasion powerfully ex- 
pressed during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. It was voiced by 


Historical Congress of 1933 in Warsaw. The 
work of this Commission has been edited 
and published under the direction of Emile 
Lousse of the University of Louvain. 

*Sir John Fortescue, The Governance of 
England, ed. Charles Plummer (Oxford, 
1885), p. 114. 

* Niccolé Machiavelli, Discorsi, Bk. I, Ch. 
xvi. The story of Maximilian’s comparison 
of his own agen with that of the French 
king was often repeated. See the report of 
Giovanni Correr in Relazioni degli ambascia- 
tori veneti al Senato, ed. Eugenio Albéri 
(Florence, 1839-63), Ser. I, Vol. IV, Pp. 196. 
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practical men of affairs as well as by 
distinguished legal scholars and politi- 
cal theorists. At the Estates of Tours 
in 1484 the proposition was put for- 
ward that in the future no imposition 
should be levied without the assem- 
bling and consent of the estates.1° 

Philippe de Commines exclaims in 
his Memoirs: ; 


...+ y ail roy ne seigneur sur terre qui 
ayt pouvoir, oultre son domayne, de 
mettre ung denier sur ses subjectz sans 
octroy et consentement de ceulx qui le 
doivent paier, sinon par tirannye et vio- 
lence? . . . Nostre Roy est le seigneur 
du monde qui moins a cause de user de 
ce mot de dire: “J’ay privilege de lever 
sur mes subjectz ce qu’il me plaist,” car 
luy ne aultre ne I’a; et ne luy font nul 
honneur ceulx qui ainsi disent pour le 
faire extimer plus grant . . .14 


In the sixteenth century this tradi- 
tion was most strongly expressed dur- 
ing the wars of religion. The greatest 
theorist of his age, Jean Bodin, in his 
writings and in his political action at 
the Estates of 1576, defended the prin- 
ciple that the sovereign had no propri- 
etary rights over the subject.” 

With the accession of Henry IV 
there was an understandable reaction 
in favor of the monarchy, and it is 
during this reign that the foundations 
were elaborated upon which the clas- 
sic statements of the theory of royal 
absolutism were to be made. Loyseau 
therefore lived at a critical period 

Jean Masselin, Journal des états géné- 
raux de France tenus a Tours en 1484 sous 
le regne de Charles VIII, ed. Adhelm Bernier 
(Collection de documents inédits sur l’his- 
toire de France, Sér. 1; Paris, 1835), p. 487. 

™Commines, Mémoires, ed. Bernard 
Mandrot (Paris, 1901-03), I, 443-444. 

* See the Journal of Bodin for the Estates 
of 1576, printed in C. J. Mayer, Des états 
généraux et autres assemblées nationales (The 
Hague, 1788-89), XIII, 212-315. 
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when the old views of the nature of 
the French constitution were meeting 
the challenge of new and extreme 
assertions about the royal authority. 
His education, his interests, what we 
know about his general views all in- 
cline us to believe that he would be 
found among the supporters of the 
theories exemplified by Commines and 
Bodin. From many points of view he 
belonged to the tradition of those who 
sought to establish the principle that 
the proprietary rights of subjects as 
well as other historic rights were inde- 
pendent of the royal power. Certainly 
this was his consistent opinion when 
he wrote the original text of his 
Traité. In discussing the various 
rights of sovereign power earlier in 
the same chapter in which the change 
of text occurs, he considers the right 
to levy taxes and reports that many, 
not without cause, regard this as a 
sixth mark of sovereign power. ‘But 
the most circumspect jurists (les plus 
retenuz), he says, ‘consider that this 
is not a right but a usurpation.’ * And 
again later, just before the passage-that 
was corrected, he maintains that the 
difference which exists between a true 
sovereignty and a seigneurial monar- 
chy lies precisely in the fact that the 
former does not have an authority that 
extends over the goods of individuals." 
He cites with approval the position 
taken by Philippe de Commines at the 
Estates of Tours. 

In his distinguished book on consti- 
tutional thought in sixteenth-century 
France, Mr Church rightly comments 
that the statements in which Loyseau 
asserted that the monarchy had ac- 
quired a prescriptive right to tax 


* Book III, paragraph 7. 
“ Book III, paragraph 42. 
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without consent constitute a justifica- 
tion of royal policies ‘directly con- 
trary to the fundamentals of his con- 
stitutional system.’ '* But these state- 
ments are made precisely in the sub- 
stituted paragraph, and did not occur 
in the text as Loyseau originally wrote 
it. In the original, as we have seen, 
Loyseau, although he admits that the 
estates have no public power which 
can control that of the king, and de- 
clares in the Bodinian tradition that 
the king alone has the law-making 
power, nevertheless affirms that there is 
indeed a difference between the mak- 
ing of laws and the levying of taxes, 
that is, between the rights of author- 
ity and the rights of property. In this 
affirmation we hear one of the last im- 
portant voices of the mediaeval con- 
stitutional tradition in France. 

We will in all probability never 
know in detail the considerations that 
persuaded Loyseau to change this 
text. If he was on the one hand a 
close student of the French legal and 
juristic tradition of political theory, 
he was also a practising lawyer and 
administrator who had before him a 
brilliant career as an advocate and even 
the possibility of appointment to the 
highest judicial office. At the moment 
when he was formulating his analysis 
of government and property, power- 
ful political and social forces were 
being exerted to expand the royal au- 
thority in theory and in practice. 
There is some evidence that Loyseau 
wavered; we sense the conflict be- 
tween what he thought was right and 
the pressure of the contemporary 
situation. His first formulation is not 
a strong one — he throws himself on 
the judgment of one ‘plus sage que 


* Church, op. cit., p. 332. 
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moy.’. Yet he finally brings himself to 
the unequivocal statement that the 
French king can make levies without 
consent. 

It might of course be suggested 
that Loyseau’s text was so badly mal- 
treated in the printing establishment 


of L’Angelier that whole paragraphs * 


as well as whole words were changed 
and that the author’s political views 
were replaced by those of a printer 
or proofreader who seized the oppor- 
tunity to insert his own ideas as 
Loyseau’s. If this had happened, the 
text of the cancel would represent not 
a correction but a return to Loyseau’s 
original text. But this hypothesis is so 
unlikely that it need not be seriously 
considered. Loyseau’s discussion of 
the errors made in the course of print- 
ing implies nothing about an altera- 
tion of such importance. More con- 
clusively, the principle that the king 
could not take levies without consent 
which is expounded in the uncorrected 
paragraphs is, as we have seen, much 
more consistent with the argument of 
the rest of the book. Everything indi- 
cates that the author made up his mind 
at the last moment to reverse this prin- 
ciple and to assert the royal authority 
over the property of the ‘subjects. 
Loyseau tells us that he came up to 
Paris to distribute some copies to his 
friends."* May not some of these 
friends, who included the whole circle 
of the robe in Paris, have pointed out 
to the bailli of Chateaudun that he had 
expressed in these two little para- 
graphs sentiments that might be dan- 
gerous to his career? Or is there a pos- 
sibility that censorship intervened, 
that the royal privilege, dated 2 Janu- 
ary 1608, was accorded only on the 


*In the ‘Advertissement au lecteur.’ 
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condition of an alteration in the text? 

Whatever the considerations that 
led him to do so, it is clear that Loy- 
seau himself authorized the correction 
and abided by it, as the subsequent 
editions of the treatise retain the cor- 
rected paragraphs. L’Angelier printed 
the second edition in 1609, and Loy- 
seau expressed no dissatisfaction with 
the inconvenience of having it printed 
in Paris. Nevertheless, for the third 
edition, which incorporated the Traité 
des seigneuries in one volume with 
two new works, the Traité des ordres 
and the Traité des offices, Loyseau 
had L’Angelier bring his press to 
Chateaudun so that the work might 
be printed under his direct supervi- 
sion.!7 

In the history of the correction of 
the Traité des seigneuries of 1608, 
even though we cannot plumb the 
motivations that prompted it or the 
chance that allowed some copies to 
escape the fate that was intended for 
all, we have a vivid glimpse of the 
cross-currents of tradition and con- 
temporary political pressure in the 
reign of Henry IV. The tide was 
turning toward the triumph of the 
royal authority and against the rights 
of individuals and groups, toward 
the emergence of the modern state 
and against the pluralism of the medi- 
aeval structure. Many members of 
the great corps of students and prac- 
titioners of the law liked it little and 
some of their heirs fled from compro- 
mise and the acceptance of authority 
in this world to the consolations of a 
life whose values were fixed beyond 
the shifting scene of contemporary 
politics. It is a fact not without sig- 

*'For a discussion of this point see Henri 


Stein, L’imprimerie a Chateaudun (Chateau- 
dun, 1889). 
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nificance that five of the children of 
Loyseau, like the children of an even 
more famous member of the Paris bar, 
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Antoine Arnauld, adopted a religious 


vocation. 


Myron P. GrtmMore 


A Newly Recovered Criticism of Johnson’s Irene 


HEN Samuel Johnson’s first 
and only stage play, /rene, 
was produced at Drury 


Lane on 6 February 1749, public re- 
action was immediate, though not pro- 
found. It had long been known in 
London’s theatrical and literary worlds 
that Johnson had a play ready for 
presentation, but it was not until David 
Garrick produced it, under the stage- 
title Mahomet and Irene, that there 
was a chance for appraisal. 

Several commendatory accounts 
were published in journals, and an 
anonymous pamphlet entitled An Es- 
say on Tragedy (using the play as a 
spring-board) was published by Ralph 
Griffiths on 8 March 1749. The ad- 
vertisement for another critique ap- 
peared in the 21 February 1749 issue 
of the General Advertiser, as David 
Nichol Smith pointed out in Essays 
and Studies in 1929. The critique 
itself, however, remained unknown 
until very recently, when two copies 
were identified, one in the Widener 
Library and the other in the library of 
Mr and Mrs Donald Hyde at Four 
Oaks Farm, Somerville, New Jersey. 

This new addition to Johnsoniana 
is a small quarto of 20 pages (collating 
[-]?, B~C*, with C4 blank). The half- 
title, printed between double rules, 
reads ‘A criticism on Mahomet and 
Irene.’ The title-page is as follows: 


A / criticism / on / Mabomet and 
Irene. / In a / letter / to / the author. / 


{double rule] / [ two-line quotation: 
—I seek occasions, court abuse, / To 
shew my parts, and signalize my 
muse. / Oldham.] / [double rule] / 
London: / Printed and sold by W. 
Reeve, in Fleet- / street; and A. Dodd, 
opposite St. Cle- / ment’s church, in 
the Strand. 1749. / <Price six-pence.> 


The Harvard copy was given to 
the Library on 3 January 1907 by 
Ernest Blaney Dane, ’92, of Boston: it 
was bound in its present buckram cov- 
ers in April of that year, and (accord- 
ing to the charging slip) led thence- 
forth a peaceful existence in the 
Widener stacks, to be transferred to 
Houghton in December 1949. 

A brief account of the background 
is essential before the contents of the 
pamphlet can be understood. Johnson 
probably began the five-act tragedy in 
1736. He borrowed a copy of Richard 
Knolles’s The General Historie of the 
Turkes from Peter Garrick (David’s 
elder brother), and reworked the story 
of a fair Greek captive and her Turk- 
ish oppressors. The year 1453 marked 
the fall of both Constantinople and the 
lovely Irene, who later met her death 
at the hands of her Turkish con- 
queror. Four earlier dramatists had 
written English treatments of the sub- 
ject before Johnson, and at least six 
prose versions in various languages 
(beginning with Bandello’s in 1554) 
had appeared, as Nichol Smith points 
out. Johnson took his uncompleted 
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tragedy to London when he and Gar- 
rick set off for the metropolis in 
March 1737. The play was offered to 
Charles Fleetwood, the patentee of the 
Drury Lane Theatre, only to be re- 
fused. Johnson worked on the play 
while living in Greenwich in the 
spring of 1737, but the piece was not 
finished until his return to Lichfield 
in the summer of that year. 

Not much happened for some time 
afterwards. A letter from Johnson to 
his wife, written on 31 January 1740, 
shows that the author was still at- 
tempting to get the play on the boards, 
as his friend Gilbert Walmesley had 
urged him to do in 1736; but even 
though Fleetwood appeared to be suc- 
cumbing to David Garrick’s argu- 
ments in favor of the tragedy, nothing 
came of the matter. Even so, Johnson 
wrote of the play: ‘I hope it will at 
length reward me for my perplexities.’ 

Edward Cave, the publisher of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and Johnson’s 
good friend, had become interested in 
furthering the fortunes of the drama; 
Cave knew of the work as early as 
1738. On 9 September 1741 he wrote 
to Thomas Birch, suggesting that the 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Learning subsidize the printing of the 
play. He also added that Fleetwood 
(the villain of the affair) had prom- 
ised to produce the drama the previous 
season. 

Still nothing happened. But in 1748 
fortune smiled on the frustrated play- 
wright. David Garrick, the new man- 
ager of the Drury Lane Theatre and 
Johnson’s old Lichfield friend and 
pupil, took the manuscript in hand, 
and produced the tragedy on 6 Feb- 
ruary 1749. 

It was not an easy task. Johnson ob- 
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jected noisily when Garrick suggested 
changes in the play, and it was only 
after the intercession of Dr John Tay- 
lor (who had read the play in 1742) 
that Johnson finally allowed Garrick 
to do any tinkering. 

Garrick evidently went to some 
pains to produce what he hoped would 
be a hit; Sir John Hawkins writes of 
the lavish costuming of the play, and 
the leading actors of the company 
(including Mrs Cibber, Mrs Pritchard, 
Barry, and Garrick himself) appeared 
in the principal roles. Everything 
seems to have been done to insure a 
successful production. Eked out by 
such audience-catchers as Scotch and 
Savoyard dances, as well as curtain- 
raisers, the play ran for nine evenings, 
and Johnson received almost £200 as 
his share of the profits (in addition to 
another £100 from Robert Dodsley 
for the copyright, with rights to one 
edition reserved for the author). But 
the play was not a popular one; it was 
never revived and was soon known 
only as a closet drama. 

A run of nine performances was 
rather unusual for a play of that 
period, but one can attribute Johnson’s 
good fortune more to the efforts of 
Garrick and his troupe than to any 
inherent excellence of the play itself. 
Even Boswell agreed that Irene ‘did 
not please the publick.’ Johnson him- 
self had no inflated ideas regarding 
the worth of his drama; he denounced 
a man named Pot who had termed it 
the best play of the age, and Boswell 
records that on one occasion the au- 
thor left a room in which a reading of 
the play was going on — ‘I thought it 
had been better,’ was his comment. 

Lack of variety in characterization 
and tumidity of expression are the two 
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faults most commonly charged against 
Irene; the unknown critic whose com- 
ments have recently been found seized 
on these faults, and also remarked 
others which he did not hesitate to 
expose. 

The pamphlet is written in a rather 
slangy style, in the form of a letter to 
the author. ‘You must not wonder 
that your Tragedy of Irene engross’d, 
for some Months before its Appear- 
ance, the Conversation of the Town, 
and every one was big with Expecta- 
tion of seeing a Piece plann’d, and 
wrote up to the highest Pitch of a 
Dramatic Performance,’ the critic be- 
gins. (This indicates that Garrick and 
his agents, as well as Johnson and his 
immediate friends, had been assiduous 
in advertising the drama by word of 
mouth.) The whole town is disap- 
pointed, the critic continues, but in- 
stead of talking behind Johnson’s back, 
as others are doing, he will marshal 
the weak points one by one, in public. 

The first matter to which the pam- 
phleteer objects is that strange men — 
the Greek hero and his friend Leon- 
tius — are introduced into a Turkish 
seraglio. He questions the geographi- 
cal propriety of Johnson’s scene; an- 
swer can be made that Johnson did 
not call it a seraglio, but indicated a 
sea-side (or Bosphorus-side) garden 
of a recently liberated Greek palace. 
The critic also maintains that it is 
ridiculous to suppose that a large body 
of the enemy could penetrate the 
guards of the Turkish army, and ap- 
proach so near to the emperor, with- 
out being discovered. 

This would, on the face of it, ap- 
pear to be more a criticism of Maho- 
met’s sentinels than of Johnson’s sense 
of realism, but there may be some 
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justice in cavilling at the portrayal of 
such a state of affairs on the stage. It 
is unlikely, however, that many play- 
goers would have noticed anything 
anomalous in the situation: to intro- 
duce such a criticism calls up the whole 
question of credibility in the theatre. 
Johnson, at least, must have thought 
he was well within his rights in con- 
structing the play as he did. 

The next point is that the sultan, 
Mahomet, is badly drawn: he is too 
precipitate in offering first Aspasia, and 
then Irene, the crown of Turkey. 
(Dramatic necessity for telescoping 
narration is the only defense that can 
be offered.) 

A burlesque of the action follows, 
with a rather heavy-handed spoofing 
of some of the more inflated passages. 
Clearly, the critic was no friend of the 
heroic tradition in drama. The char- 
acterizations of Mahomet and Abdalla 
are special targets for the sarcasm of 
the reviewer: ‘...and whatever 
Mahomet may think of his Passion, 
Abdalla’s is as much above him for 
Fire, high Flights, and precepitate 
[sic] Designs, as Champaign, in its 
Effect, is above the Operations of 
Small Beer.’ 

The coup de grace is reserved for 
the treatment given the heroine’s 
death. Garrick proposed to have her 
strangled on stage, by means of a 
bow-string, in the high Turkish tradi- 
tion. But when this was attempted at 
the first performance, the audience 
stopped the play with shouts of ‘Mur- 
der! Murder!’, and Irene (Mrs Pritch- 
ard) was at length led off-stage to be 
dispatched. The critic alludes to this 
opening-night event in this passage: 


I doubt not, but some of our Conoisseurs 
expected, according to the old Story, to 
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have seen her Head taken off by Mabo- 
met, at one Stroke of his Scymitar; 
which, when perform’d to the Height of 
Expectation, cou’d have been but a 
Pantomime Trick, and beneath the Dig- 
nity of a Tragedy; unless you cou’d sup- 
pose, the Hero was bred a Butcher. — As 
to the Trick, perhaps, some of our tender 
hearted Countrymen, wou’d have eas’d 
that Objection, by having her Head cut 
off in good Earnest, and so have had the 
Pleasure of a new Irene every Night. 


A special censure was given to Sir 
William Yonge’s rather free epilogue 
for the play. ‘It is its own Satire, and 
he that has a mind to Burlesque it, has 
nothing to do but to Copy it.’ 

There still remains the mystery of 
the authorship of this pamphlet. One 
would like to be able to attribute it to 
Fielding, or to some other famous con- 
temporary, but there are no specific 
clues to warrant such an ascription. 
No reference to the review seems to 
be known in correspondence or diaries 
of the period, and until some such 
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discovery is made, the critic remains 
completely anonymous; and all that 
can be claimed for the piece is that it 
reflects at least one man’s opinion of 
Samuel Johnson’s only attempt to 
write for the London play-going pub- 
lic. Johnson had one month earlier 
(on g January 1749) captivated the 
town with his poem, The Vanity of 
Human Wishes. Perhaps he was not 
too unhappy as he sat in a box at Drury 
Lane, in his new scarlet waistcoat and 
gold-laced hat, and heard his twelve- 
year-old Irene exposed to the gibes of 
the London wits. He is not known to 
have responded publicly to the pres- 
ent critic; if he read the pamphlet, it is 
probable that he went on feeling, as he 
later told Boswell, ‘like the Monu- 
ment.’ 


Rosert F. Merzporr ! 


11 am indebted to Mr H. W. Liebert, of 
the Yale University Library, for very help- 
ful suggestions and criticisms in the prep- 
aration of this note. 


Nietzsche-Valéry: A Letter 


STREAK of mischief and boy- 
A* humor in Paul Valéry was 
noticeable even in his later 
years, when he had become famous — 
doubly noticeable in a man of such 
concentrated, detached intelligence. 
He never pontificated (and said of the 
solemn poets of a great European na- 
tion: ‘Comme ils doivent étre ennuy- 
eux!’). In a late work of his, L’Idée 
fixe, one hears his voice and the tone 
of his conversation. The same is true 
of his letters. 
His playfulness shows in one of 
them, written in the years when he 
had withdrawn from almost all liter- 


ary activity —a letter addressed to a 
man a few years older, a poet and art 
critic belonging to the group of the 
Mercure de France, André Fontainas 
(1865-1948). The two had met as 
members of Mallarmé’s circle, in the 
early nineties, when Valéry first came 
to Paris. Fontainas (whose name 
here, with an allusion to the German 
‘von,’ is spelt “Vondainasse’) was pre- 
sumably then a functionary of the 
Paris octroi. He wrote of his friend- 
ship with Valéry in De Stéphane 
Mallarmé a Paul Valéry (1928). This 
letter in all probability dates from 
May or June 1899 (Fontainas thought, 
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June 9). It is written on mourning 
stationery. The drawing at the head 
and the auchorization of transmission 
at the end are in red ink.’ 

Without knowing German, Valéry 
has tried in this letter to render the 
heavy Teutonic accent (‘tégusdant’ 
for ‘dégustant,’ etc), as Balzac did with 
Nucingen, and has amused himself by 
using a word order quite foreign to 
the French tongue. And he makes fun 
of the German love for titles, as in the 
signature. 

Henri Albert (here ‘Alpert’), also 
one of the writers for the Mercure, 
spent years on the French translation 
of Nietzsche (Ainsi parlait Zarathou- 
stra, Par dela le bien et le mal, Pages 
choisies, etc.). Perhaps the rising sun 
in the drawing at the head of the letter 
is that of Nietzsche’s Morgenréte 
(Aurore). 

Von Schwartzkoppen, a name ap- 
pearing just at the right of the draw- 
ing, was the German military attaché 
involved in the Dreyfus affair, then 
still at its height. 

‘L’ingomplet n’étre bas mon fort’ is 
an ironical reference to the famous 
first line of Monsieur Teste, ‘La sot- 
tise n’est pas mon fort’ —a line which 
Valéry, not dreaming that he would 
one day become a member of the 
Academy, had used a second time in 
reply to an inquiry from the Mercure: 
‘L’Académie n’est pas mon fort.’ ? 

Aurélien Scholl, now forgotten, 
was then a popular Boulevard writer. 

The essay “Le temps,’ taking H. G. 
Wells’s Time Machine (1895) as a 


+The letter forms part of a collection 
recently deposited in the Harvard College 
Library. Grateful thanks are due to the 
owner of this collection, and also to Mme 
Paul Valéry, who has authorized publication 
of the letter. 

* Mercure de France, XXI1 (1897), 95. 
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starting point, speaks of a ‘Géométrie 
du Temps’ and is one of Valéry’s three 
Méthodes: the abbreviations stand for 
‘Méthodes, Rédaction du Mercure.’ 
The essay was published in May 1899, 
in the same number as Fontainas’s 
novel L’ornament de la solitude. 

Much of the atmosphere of those 
years and of the life of that genera- 
tion is in these lines. There are the 
attacks on Mallarmé the ‘obscure,’ and 
the pride and scorn with which the 
young poets received them: see the 
sentences preceding the stanza quoted 
from Mallarmé’s sonnet ‘La chevelure 
vol d’une flamme.’ 

And there is Nietzsche, long since 
insane (he died a year later), living 
with his sister, who had already 
founded the Nietzsche-Archiv. Va- 
léry, who was not a methodical reader, 
but who had looked through Albert’s 
volumes, was disquieted and attracted. 
Much later he said: ‘J’y remarquais je 
ne sais quelle intime alliance du lyrique 
et de lanalytique que nul encore 
n’avait aussi délibérément accomplie 
. . » Mais il me choquait par d’autres 
endroits..* And in his preface to 
Stendhal (1927) he called Nietzsche 
‘ce poéte nerveux, slave de langue 
allemande, a qui l’énergie plaira comme 
un toxique.’ 

It is not only amusement that speaks 
in this letter to Fontainas. The shadow 
of the Superman falls across its lines, 
and the threatening shadow of Ger- 
many. Valéry sensed things far ahead; 
he had warned of that danger in ‘La 
conquéte allemande,’ published in 1897 
in W. E. Henley’s New Review. 

Still, the letter arose no doubt sim- 
ply as a reply to a remark on Nietz- 
sche, or it may have been written 


* Quatre lettres de Paul Valéry au sujet 
de Nietzsche, 1927. 
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primarily to postpone a dinner engage- 
ment. Since the writing is very leg- 
ible, it has been thought that facsimile 
reproduction (see Plates I and II) 
would serve the reader, without tran- 
scription. A straightforward render- 
ing in English, with no attempt to 
transfer to another language the idio- 
syncrasies of pronunciation or word 
order, might run as follows: 

Sir! 

Mr Faléri has told me that you did 
not enjoy all the expected pleasure in 
savoring my selection of my work in 
the excellent translation by Albert. 

So much the worse for you!! 

You should read the whole of Zara- 
thustra and before that the Good and 
Evil and then you'll see. 

The incomplete is not my strong 
point. However, I have complete con- 
fidence in the good taste, so character- 
istic of your nation, that you show in 
understanding and loving. Thou art 
Poet, just as I am superman, and you 
are in the Paris Octroi Service just as 
I am in the Imperial-Royalmental 
Alienation-associated-association. 

We surely can understand each 
other. A simple misapprehension. Mr 
Falerié, moreover, has been good 
enough to promise me that he himself 
would do his best as far as you are 
concerned. I wish very keenly that 
My Works may be the Ornament of 
Your Solitude. Do you see, do you 
feel how spirited-intelligent I am this 
Morning? It’s wonderful. I feel so 
light, so light! Mr Falerie tells me 
that I am sort of a hybrid between 
Scholl and Sappho. But Mr Falerie is 
a joking fellow, never serious. I often 
meet him in the bad places where I 
work at transcendental amusement at 
20 marks a volume. 
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As for us Germans we love joy and 
critique. As for you French you like 
obscure and decadent poetry, meta- 
physics and Art. You're too frivolous. 

Thus I did not understand one single 
word in Mr Falerie’s article (Merc. 
Franc. n° 113. XXXII... Math. 
Rd.M.) on time. It’s not clear, it’s not 
Latin, it’s really French. 

Likewise, could you explain these 
verses for me: 


La chevelure vol d’une flamme 4 I’ex- 
tréme 

Occident de désirs pour la tout dé- 
ployer 

Se pose (je dirais mourir un diadéme) 

Vers‘ le front couronné son ancien 
foyer etc. 


By Minerva! I don’t understand a 
thing! 
Meanwhile, believe me truly yours, 
F. Niestche 


Mr Falérie will not be able to dine 
with you on Monday: but he asks your 
gracious permission to invite himself to 
your table Thursday—about 7 
o'clock? 

He charges me to present his best 
regards to Madame Vondainasse at 
whose feet I on my own account place 
my superhuman compliments. — 


Di FN. 
15t class Superman-Major 


of Leipzig-University —_ 


Approved: 
Good for transmittal 
for The Physician-in-chief: 
and by authorization: 
J. Foolkeeper ... 


HERBERT STEINER 


*Valéry writes ‘Sur. 
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The Libraries for Romance Languages and Literatures 


ments at Harvard had small 
class-room collections,! established in 
many cases through gifts of professors 
from their own libraries. The first 
tangible evidence of such a collection 
in the Romance field is apparently a 
handful of books with bookplates of 
the French Department, bearing the 
location ‘Sever’ and the date ‘1883.’ 
Sever, completed in 1880, and at once 
the center of instruction in modern 
languages, may well have housed this 
library from its inception. 

By 1887, the first year in which fig- 
ures for these class-room libraries ap- 
pear, the Library of the French De- 
partment comprised 505 volumes, and 
by 1894 only 686, but in the next year 
donations primarily from the recently 
founded Cercle Frangais of Harvard 
University very nearly doubled the 
total. And in the year 1894 appears 
for the first time a Romance Languages 
Library, with 218 volumes, a library 
actually for Romance languages other 
than French (i.e., at that time almost 
exclusively Spanish and Italian), and 
presumably also housed in Sever. Cer- 
tainly by 1898 this library was occupy- 
ing part of Sever 2 and 4, along with 
English and German collections, while 
the French Library was in Sever 21. 
But the next year — during the sum- 
mer of 1899, that is— most of the 
language libraries were transferred to 


Y the early eighteen-eighties a 
number of academic depart- 


1 Justin Winsor, Fourth Report (1881), 
p- 3- Figures for library holdings given in 
the ensuing outline, as well as various miscel- 
laneous data, are drawn from subsequent 
annual reports of the Librarian of Harvard 
College or the Director of the University 
Library. 


the newly acquired Warren House, 
where they remained, more adequately 
if not luxuriously housed, until the 
opening of Widener, the long-awaited 
long-despaired-of panacea, in 1915. 

On the basis of available records, 
these two libraries in the Romance 
field had grown, down to 1900, almost 
entirely through the donation of indi- 
vidual volumes or sets by an astonish- 
ingly wide range of persons, in part 
professors in the department con- 
cerned, but preponderantly under- 
graduates or very recent graduates. A 
full list would be far too long, and 
selection patently unfair, but one 
name, for its prophetic significance, 
calls out for mention — that of Archi- 
bald Cary Coolidge, who in the year 
of his graduation, 1887, was already 
presenting volumes to the Library of 
which he was to become so notable a 
benefactor as well as first Director. 

In the spring of 1899 the continued 
development at Harvard of instruction 
in the Romance field was signalized by 
the creation of a common department 
for the various branches, known at 
first as the ‘Department of French and 
Other Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures,’ a title shortened many years 
later to ‘Department of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures.’? Almost at 
its birth this inclusive department was 
provided with an important and dis- 
tinctive addition to its libraries, as the 
result of an appeal circulated among 
the friends of James Russell Lowell. 

* ‘French’ was stressed originally for sen- 
timental reasons, according to Grandgent’s 
account in The Development of Harvard 
University, ed. S. E. Morison (Cambridge, 


Mass., 1930), p. 73, m. 2; the change in title 
did not take place until 1923. 
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Lowell, third Smith Professor of the 
French and Spanish Languages and 
Literatures and Professor of Belles Let- 
tres (1855-86), in succession to Tick- 
nor and Longfellow,* had died in 1891, 
bequeathing to Harvard ‘my copy of 
Webster on Witchcraft formerly be- 
longing to Increase Mather President 
of the College, and also any books 
from my library of which the College 
Library does not possess copies or of 
which the copies or editions in my 
Library are for any reason whatever 
preferable to those possessed by the 
College Library.’ In the mind of a 
conscientious and perhaps unbvokish 
executor, zeal for his trust outweighed 
the needs of his alma mater and of the 
unborn hosts of learners to come; to 
this executor, if the Library had, for 
example, one copy of Don Quixote, in 
any edition, it was well provided for, 
and had no claim on a Lowell Don 
unless it could show that the Lowell 
Don was superior. One learns with 
some surprise that this stand was suc- 
cessfully maintained: many volumes 


* It is interesting to note that each of these 
Smith Professors formed a distinguished li- 
brary, and further, that these libraries (mak- 
ing necessary allowances for differences in 
date) were in many respects remarkably 
similar in scope. As is well known, Ticknor’s 
Spanish and Portuguese collection was be- 
queathed to the Boston Public Library; what 
is not so well known is that his library af- 
forded the foundation, after Hollis, of Har- 
vard’s great Milton collection, through a gift 
of over 100 volumes by Ticknor’s heirs in 
1885. The Longfellow books (except for 
3,000 presentation copies, chiefly of Ameri- 
can poetry, at Harvard) are still im situ at 
Craigie House. Many of Lowell’s books 
have come to Harvard, by various channels, 
others have been scattered, but a number still 
remain in the family. A substantial presenta- 
tion was made to Harvard by Lowell him- 
self, in 1885, when he gave the Library 688 
volumes and 113 pamphlets that he had gath- 
ered during his terms as Minister at Madrid 
and London. 
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which had already received Library 
stamps had to be stamped again “Dupli- 
cate rejected’ and returned to the 
heirs.* In the end, only 837 volumes 
and 539 pamphlets, out of a total li- 
brary of upwards of 10,000 pieces, en- 
tered the College Library as a result of 
the bequest. 

But in 1899 there was an opportunity 
to acquire a further portion of the 
Lowell Library, with a view to the 
development of a well-rounded work- 
ing library in the Romance field par- 
allel to the Child Memorial Library in 
English which had been established 
two years before. The printed appeal 
which was circulated read as follows: 


THE LOWELL MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF 
ROMANCE LITERATURE. 

During his term of service in the 
Smith Professorship, the late Professor 
James Russell Lowell made a large collec- 
tion of books in the Romance Languages, 
mainly in Old French and Spanish. From 
this collection, such books as were not 
already to be found on the shelves of the 
Harvard College Library were left to it 
by Professor Lowell’s will; but the greater 
part of the collection remained in the 
hands of his heirs. This part consists of 
seven hundred volumes more or less. It 
contains many books of the highest value 
to the scholar of the Romance languages, 
and many also now difficult to procure. 
The value of these books is increased by 
the fact that a large proportion of them 
contain notes of Professor Lowell’s which 
illustrate his wide reading and thorough 
scholarship. 

These volumes are now for sale at the 
price of $2000. They are of such a kind 
that their acquisition for the use of stu- 
dents of the Romance languages and lit- 
eratures in Harvard University is in the 


*See A. C. Potter, ‘James Russell Lowell’s 
Library,’ Harvard Library Notes, Ill (No. 
25, 1935), 57-6o. 
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highest degree desirable. It has already 
been found necessary to provide these 
students with a collection of books more 
readily accessible for daily use than those 
in Gore Hall, and the beginning has been 
made of a special working library of Ro- 
mance books. The addition of Professor 
Lowell’s collection would immediately 
make this library an invaluable addition 
to the provisions of the Unuiversity for 
students in the subjects which he taught 
for so many years. 

Apart from the intrinsic worth of the 
books, their interest as a memorial of Mr. 
Lowell is such that it is not only mem- 
bers of the Romance Departments who 
feel that the opportunity to secure them 
for the University ought not to be lost. 

The undersigned believe that there are 
many graduates and many friends of the 
University who would gladly contribute 
to the purchase of these books. Should 
they be obtained for the Romance Li- 
brary, it is proposed that the whole col- 
lection should bear the name of Mr. Low- 
ell under the designation of the LoweLL 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF ROMANCE LITERA- 
TurE. It is hoped that this library may be 
kept in close connection with the Child 
Memorial Library (of English Litera- 
ture), and that the two together may 
effectively contribute to the progress of 
learning, and foster the love of literature. 
Should a sum larger than $2000 be con- 
tributed, it is proposed to constitute the 
surplus an invested fund for the purchase 
of additional books for the collection. 

Subscriptions may be sent to any one 
of the undersigned. 


C. E. Norton, ’46. 

P. B. Marcou, ’76. 
Barrett Wendell, ’77. 
G. L. Kittredge, ’82. 
A. R. Marsh, ’83. 

J. B. Fletcher, ’87. 
W. H. Schofield, p’95.5 


*From a copy in the Office of the Re- 
cording Secretary of the University, 24 Milk 
Street, Boston. 
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In response to this appeal, $1,500 
was contributed, and on 24 January 
1900 the books purchased with the 
money were received by the College 
Library.® The list of contributors to 
the fund is long, totaling about one 
hundred names, but the names of some 
may perhaps be recorded here. Three 
persons gave $100: Epes Sargent Dix- 
well, George Putnam (the conscien- 
tious executor), and Samuel Gray 
Ward. Those who gave $50 were Al- 
bert Cameron Burrage, Arthur Tracy 
Cabot, Mrs Isabella Stewart Gardner, 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin, Houghton 
Mifflin and Company, James Hazen 
Hyde, Mrs Clara B. Kimball, Charles 
Eliot Norton, Mrs J. M. Sears, and 
Stephen Minot Weld. 

The entire collection thus acquired 
was added to the Romance Languages 
Library, which henceforth was known 
as the Lowell Memorial Library. Its 
total holdings in 1902, when the Low- 
ell books had all been catalogued, and 
certain other additions (notably from 
the Riant collection’) had been made, 
came to 1,427. In the same year its 
sister, the French Library, reckoned 
2,456 volumes. All Lowell Memorial 
books received a special bookplate, de- 
signed by Bertram Grosvenor Good- 
hue, the plates for Lowell’s own books 


* Acknowledged by the vote of the Cor- 
poration of 26 March 1900 (College Records, 
rey7-190%p. 372, in the University Archives). 
A copy of the appeal sent to Henry Lee 
Higginson by Charles Eliot Norton 9 May 
1899, now amo ng the Higginson papers in 
the Harvard College Library, bears a nota- 
tion by Norton indicating that the price 
had been reduced to $1,500, and that $400 
then remained to be subscribed. 

"Of books pertaining primarily to the 
Latin East—one of the Ed On Yas ard Library’s 
major acquisitions, obtained in 1900, ly 
through the generosity of Archibald 
Coolidge and his father, J. Randolph Coo- 
lidge. 
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bearing an added inscription at the 
bottom. 

Growth of both libraries during the 
next twelve years, with continued so- 
journ in Warren House, was limited 
almost entirely to miscellaneous gifts, 
again chiefly from faculty and stu- 
dents, although there was some trans- 
fer of duplicates from the main collec- 
tions of the College Library. In this 
period the French Library increased 
by 189 volumes and the Lowell Me- 
morial Library by 235 volumes. The 
move to the top floor of Widener in 
1915, while it provided more comfor- 
table quarters, had little effect o.. the 
character or development of the li- 
braries. The French Library first oc- 
cupied Room W and the Lowell Me- 
morial Library Room X (both rooms 
later forming part of the Woodberry 
Poetry Room). In 1927 a housing 
problem rendered more and more seri- 
ous by the slow accretions of the years 
was relieved by the removal of the 
Business School Library to its new 
quarters over the river, and the Ro- 
mance libraries moved to Rooms F, G, 
and H, on the east side of the top floor. 
Room F, known as the Murray An- 
thony Potter Memorial Room, specially 
furnished through the generosity of 
the widow of the gifted teacher who 
had died in 1915 at the untimely age 
of forty-four, served as the Depart- 
ment’s seminar room, while Room G 
held the French Library and Room H 
the Lowell Memorial Library.® 


* During the later years in Warren House, 
from 1908 on, the libraries had been under 
the supervision of Francis Storer Thacher, 
S.T.B. 1873, who had charge of all special 
libraries in that building. After the move to 
Widener Thacher, from a desk in the Child 
Memorial Room, continued to exercise his 
function, at least as far as the contiguous 
libraries were concerned, until his death in 
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These libraries had continued their 
unspectacular increase, totaling in 
1927 2,977 volumes for the French Li- 
brary and 1,835 for the Lowell Me- 
morial (thirteen-year gain of 332 vol- 
umes and 173 volumes respectively). 
In addition, certain supplementary ma- 
terial had appeared: a collection of 
photographs relative to Spain acquired 
through the generosity of William 
Beltran de las Casas, ’79, a collection 
of over 600 photographs illustrative of 
French civilization presented by Miss 
Harriet Smith Tolman in 1921, and 
certain miscellaneous photographs of 
French celebrities, buildings, and 
scenes, some of which had been hung 
in various classrooms of Sever. 

With the advent of the tutorial sys- 
tem in the twenties, a program of de- 
velopment of the libraries for under- 
graduate use was inaugurated under 
the guidance of Professor Ford, then 
Chairman of the Department.® In the 
course of a few years a considerable 
tutorial library was built up, thanks in 
large measure to funds presented by 
the Visiting Committee of the Over- 


1923. From 1927, after the shift to the east 
side rooms, until 1948, the Romance librar- 
ies had a student attendant, appointed by the 
Department and paid partly by the Depart- 
ment and partly by the College Library. As 
of the autumn of 1948, however, attendance 
was dispensed with, and access is now by 
key to members of the ent and 
duly qualified students. (Reference to the 
emergency arrangements instituted for the 
libraries during the very heavy undergradu- 
ate enrollment immediately following World 
War II may be found in Philip J. McNiff, 
‘Reading Room Problems of the Harvard 
College Library, 1942-1947,’ Harvarp Liprary 
Bu.tetin, I, 1947, 255). 

*Professor Ford served as chairman for 
thirty-two years (1911-43), succeeding C. H. 
Grandgent, who as first chairman of the 
combined Department served from 1899 to 
I9II. 
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seers for the Department, whose gifts 
generously supplemented the small 
sums available through regular College 
channels.’° Other subdivisions within 
the French Library were the ‘French 
30’ books on twentieth-century litera- 
ture and the ‘French F’ books on 
French civilization. By 1942 the French 
Library numbered 4,818 volumes, this 
sixteen-year increase of 1,841 volumes 
reflecting primarily the tutorial accre- 
tions. During the same period the 
Lowell Memorial Library, which had 
maintained its character of a center 
primarily for comparatively advanced 
studies, increased by 380 volumes to a 
total of 2,215. 

The sense that special provisions for 
undegraduate needs should be made 
led also to the establishment, in 1936, 
of a Modern Language Center, in the 
Harvard Union, where students could 
pursue extracurricular reading, look at 
pictures, listen to recordings, arrange 
exhibits, attend conferences, and hold 
informal meetings of their own." This 
center in the Union continued in op- 
eration until World War II, when all 
such functions necessarily were in 
abeyance. In 1946, the Center re- 
opened, in the old Walter B. Cannon 
house at 5 Divinity Avenue, on a much 
more elaborate basis.1* This extracur- 
ricular development did not, however, 
affect the course and tutorial books, 


* A portion of the funds presented by the 
Visiting Committee, it should be noted, was 
used for the repair of volumes in the two 
libraries, thus saving the main Library some 
expense, while another portion was ex- 
— in fees for special lecturers invited 

y the Department. 

™See Robert W. Lovett, ‘The Harvard 
Union Library, 1901-1948, Harvarp Liprary 
Butetin, II (1948), 234-235. 

“Fully described by William Berrien, 
‘The Modern Language Center,’ Harvarp 
Liprary Buttetin, I (1948), 396-397. 
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which remained in the French Library. 
Then, in January 1949, came the 
opening of Lamont, with all that it 
implied in the way of vastly expanded 
and at the same time concentrated 
facilities for undegraduate study. The 
Department agreed to transfer to the 
new building from the French Library 
and its subdivisions all books which 
should be deemed appropriate for the 
central undergraduate collection. Some 
3,000 were originally set aside, of 
which about 2,000 were ultimately 
transferred, the remainder being re- 
turned to the French Library. 

Indeed, with the academic and ex- 
tracurricular needs of the undergradu- 
ates now admirably served by Lamont 
and the new Modern Language Center, 
there was obviously an opportunity to 
devote both libraries in Widener much 
more fully than in the past to the 
specialized needs of graduate students. 
Therefore, it was decided to give up 
Room F and designate Room G as the 
Murray Anthony Potter Memorial 
Room. The seminar table and chairs 
and other furniture were moved into 
it, and graduate discussion groups now 
have adequate space. The French Li- 
brary, reckoning about 4,800 volumes 
in 1947, before the transfer to Lamont, 
now has about 2,800 volumes, of 
which about 1,250 represent legacies 
from the tutorial collection and from 
the old Modern Language Center in 
the Union. 

After careful deliberation, it was 
concluded by the Department that 
the books in the Lowell Memorial 
Room would now be more useful for 
scholarly purposes if shelved with 
related material in the main Widener 
stack, and the collection of a little 
more than 2,000 volumes was accord- 
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ingly so distributed, with a small por- 
tion going to the Houghton Library. 
The bookplates of course continue to 
indicate the source of the volumes. 
Room H, still known as the Lowell 
Memorial Room, now houses reserved 
books for seminar courses in the Ro- 
mance field. It is hoped that with the 
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passage of time the two rooms, Potter 
and Lowell, may receive further de- 
velopment toward a fully rounded 
center and library for graduate work, 
thus serving truly as memorials of the 
two notable figures whose names they 
perpetuate. 
Francis M. Rocers 


The Sarton Collection in the History of Science 


HE collection of works in 
the history and philosophy of 
science assembled by Dr 
George Sarton, and bequeathed by him 
to Harvard University, was presented 
outright during 1949. Now an integral 
part of the Harvard College Library, 
the collection continues to occupy 
rooms 185 and 189 in Widener, serv- 
ing as a focal point for research, and 
open, as in the past, to all serious stu- 
dents in the field. 

Until the collection has been fully 
catalogued, an estimate of the scope 
of its contents must serve. There are 
aproximately 4,000 books, 15,000 pam- 
phlets, and 100,000 cards, together 
with a large collection of portraits and 
prints, a small collection of medals, 
and very extensive archives. Of the 
books, some 2,285 had been bought 
over the years by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington for Dr Sarton’s 
use. At its meeting of 20 October 1949, 
the Executive Committee of the Car- 
negie Institution voted to give these 
volumes to Harvard University. The 
announcement of this generous gift 
was made to President Conant by Dr 
Vannevar Bush, President of the Car- 
negie Institution, in a letter of Octo- 
ber 24 which contained the following 


statement: ‘In making the gift to the 
Harvard Library, the Executive Com- 
mitte felt that acceptance by Harvard 
would be assurance of preserving the 
integrity of the collection.’ 

As an assemblage primarily of ref- 
erence books rather than of rare books 
or curiosities, the collection consti- 
tutes a carefully constructed apparatus 
for the study of the history of science 
in all periods and in all countries. Dr 
Sarton, for example, has found that he 
can solve most of his problems — and 
especially those concerning ancient, 
oriental, and mediaeval science — 
without leaving the two rooms. For 
his purposes, these rooms have been 
the center, and Widener Library the 
annex — albeit a very large annex, and 
one that he has been happy to find 
closing him in. 

The collection was begun in 1912 
in Wondelgem near Ghent, East 
Flanders, Belgium, soon after Dr Sar- 
ton had obtained his doctorate in 
mathematics at the University of 
Ghent and had begun the editing of 
Isis, the international quarterly de- 
voted to the history of science. The 
subsequent development of the field 
and the concomitant growth of the 
collection may be traced in the many 
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prefaces to Isis (volumes 1 to 40), in 
the prefaces and introductory chap- 
ters of Dr Sarton’s Introduction to the 
History of Science (three volumes, 
1927-48), and in Studies and Essays in 
the History of Science and Learning, 
edited by M. F. Ashley Montagu, a 
Festschrift presented to Dr Sarton on 
his sixtieth birthday (1944), but not 
published until 1946. 

The array of pamphlets, reprints, 
etc., is probably now unrivaled in the 
field, since the destruction or dispersal 
of the collection in Berlin which alone 
exceeded it in scope. The richness of 
the Harvard collection may be attri- 
buted to Dr Sarton’s editorship of Isis 
for thirty-eight years, and the result- 
ant influx of publications from his- 
torians of science, east and west, who 
wished to have their works listed in 
the Critical Bibliographies of Isis and 
if possible reviewed. 

The pamphlets are preserved in a 
set of some six hundred large boxes, 
and are classified in the same way as 
the items in the Critical Bibliog- 
raphies.! The fundamental classifica- 
tion is by centuries from the ninth 
through the fifth centuries B.C. and 
by half-centuries from the fourth 
century B.C. on. Items which cannot 
be classified in the centurial way are 
placed, if possible, in another series of 
boxes, corresponding to Part II of the 
Critical Bibliographies, under such 
headings as Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, 
Byzantium, Asia, India, China, Japan, 
Israel, Iran, Islam, etc. Items which 
are not adapted to either of the first 
two series are placed in a third series, 


* There are one or two Critical Bibliog- 
raphies in each volume of Isis. The general 
plan was last explained in Vol. XXXVI 
(1946), 22-23. 
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either under Science in general, or un- 
der such separate branches as Logic, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Medicine, etc. 
Each of these three methods of classi- 
fication is subordinated to the preced- 
ing one: for example, a study of physi- 
ology in the seventeenth century is 
classified under XVII-1,? not under 
Physiology; a memoir on Arabic as- 
tronomy is classified under Islam, not 
under Astronomy. 

Dr Sarton’s position as pioneer in 
the scientific study of the history of 
science and in what has been called the 
New Humanism (the study of man- 
kind focused upon the development 
of science) * has brought to his files a 
voluminous correspondence, including 
letters from nearly every scholar 
working in the general field. Most of 
the letters are in English, French, 
German, Italian, or Spanish, but many 
other languages are represented. The 
Arabic correspondence fills a separate 
box. The mounting value of these 
archives, as the years pass, for the 
tracing of the development of this 
important new discipline, and for 
numerous collateral investigations, 
need not be stressed. 

Thus, through the generosity of Dr 
Sarton and of the Carnegie Institution, 
Harvard has acquired a unique collec- 
tion which, while serving admirably 
the special needs of scholarship in a 
particular field, also strengthens very 
significantly its general library re- 
sources. 


* The boxes devoted to the first half of 
each century include also items concerning 
the whole of that century. 

*Cf. Sarton, The History of Science and 
the New Humanism (New York, 1931; 2nd 
ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1937). 
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The Photographic Department of the 
Harvard Library 


WO floors below ground 

of the Widener basement, 

level in the northeast section 
flanked by the air-conditioning units 
of the Lamont Library and the 
Houghton Library, lies one of the im- 
portant but little-known departments 
of the Harvard Library. 

Of the fifty sub-departments en- 
compassed by the College Library’s 
near million dollar budget, the Photo- 
graphic Department is the only one 
that is self-sustaining. 

When early in this century the ten- 
tative plans for a new library building 
were being discussed and long before 
anyone knew that they were to be- 
come a reality, Mr William C. Lane, 
Librarian from 1897 to 1928, explored 
the possibilities of photographic re- 
production as a necessary adjunct to 
the work of a modern library. He 
corresponded with a great many com- 
mercial camera companies in an at- 
tempt to find the most expeditious 
and satisfactory method of reproduc- 
tion to aid the research of scholars. 

Lane’s idea was brought to partial 
fruition shortly after Gore Hall was 
torn down and the College Library 
was moved into the new Widener 
building in 1915. Our modern photo- 
graphic laboratory of today is a tri- 
bute to the foresight and business 
acumen of Mr Lane. Another library 
figure who was intimately connected 
with the Photographic Department 
from its conception and responsible 
for much of its development was Ed- 


ward L. Gookin, Registrar of the 
College Library from 1912 to 1947. 

In May, 1916, Professor George 
Foot Moore, a member of the Library 
Council, conferred with Professor 
Archibald C. Coolidge, Director of 
the University Library, on the possi- 
bilities of installing a camera in the 
room which Mr Lane had set aside for 
a Photographic Department. In view 
of Mr Lane’s great interest in this de- 
partment, it may be assumed that these 
talks were instigated by Mr Lane. 
The arrangements under discussion by 
Professors Moore and Coolidge were 
satisfactorily concluded in Novem- 
ber, 1916. Albert Moore, son of Pro- 
fessor Moore, was to furnish the cam- 
era, chemicals, and darkroom equip- 
ment; the Library would provide the 
space, light, heat, and water. In re- 
turn, the Library was to receive its 
photographic work at cost. 

Moore invested approximately $1,- 
400 in equipment for his concession. 
We have no record of the amount of 
work that was done or of the sales 
made while the department was under 
his management, but it seems probable 
that the venture was unsuccessful. On 
8 May 1918, the camera and all equip- 
ment were sold to the Library for 
$1,000. 

Wartime conditions kept the photo- 
graphic room closed for more than a 
year. But Mr Lane had been corre- 
sponding with the photographic de- 
partments of the Bodleian Library, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
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and the New York Public Library — 
the last of which had been operating 
such a department since November of 
1913 —and in due course reached a 
decision to reopen the photographic 
room, this time under the Library’s 
own direction. The services of Rob- 
ert H. Pearman, photographer at the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, were 
secured, on a part-time and percentage 
basis, to begin November, 1919. 

Mr Pearman’s first three months 
were spent largely in reconditioning 
the camera, which, built mainly of 
wood, had suffered from its long 
period of idleness in the damp base- 
ment. It was a heavy, cumbersome 
affair, entirely enclosed in a darkroom 
of its own with a glass skylight. With- 
in this darkroom was an ingenious 
arrangement of curtains on tracks and 
pulleys, the secret of whose operation 
was known only to Mr Pearman. The 
novice, not knowing which cord to 
pull, would end by becoming hope- 
lessly entangled. The three trays to 
hold developing and fixing solutions 
were also of wood, arranged in series 
at the rear of the camera. Whenever 
it was necessary to make an enlarge- 
ment or a reduction on the camera, 
the trays were moved by rolling them 
on pencil stubs. Naturally much of 
the solution slopped over, keeping the 
floor perpetually inundated, so that 
the operator had always to wear rub- 
ber boots and swathe himself in a rub- 
ber apron. 

Pearman was of an inventive mind 
and held two or three patents on ac- 
cessories for cameras of that day. 
One was for a cutting device for the 
film, the other for a bellows support, 
both of which he attached to Har- 
vard’s camera with Mr Lane’s ap- 
proval. 
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The first order made under the 
Library management was completed 
in January, 1920. It is interesting to 
note that at that time a roll of 18-inch 
paper was selling for $27.00. The 
price dropped to a low of $20.50 
during 1946, and at the present time 
is at $25.00. Chemicals, also, have 
changed but little in price; sodium 
hyposulphite in 1920 was selling for 
four and a half cents per pound and 
today is four and three quarters cents. 

It might be noted that the only ad- 
vertising undertaken during the life- 
time of the department occurred in the 
second month of its operation. In 
February of 1920, two hundred cir- 
culars were printed and distributed 
throughout the University as an an- 
nouncement of the new service. 

During the first six months of op- 
eration, from January to June, 1920, 
eighty-five orders were filled, yield- 
ing an income of $936. However, 
nearly half of this sum was accounted 
for by two large jobs done for the 
Library of Congress and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, each of which re- 
turned $200. 

During the first full academic year, 
1920-21, the rate of orders remained 
fairly constant. Mr Lane’s report to 
the President for this year mentioned 
the department for the first time: 
‘The photostat, in the hands of Mr. 
R. H. Pearman, the skillful operator 
of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety’s photostat, has been in almost 
daily use, and has rendered a service 
that is much appreciated. One hun- 
dred and eighty-four different jobs 
have been taken, bringing in $772.73, 
a sum sufficient to cover the cost of 
operation, and ieave a small margin 
for depreciation and unforeseen ex- 
penses.’ 
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In the second year, 1921-22, re- 
ceipts reached $1,300, and Mr Pear- 
man, so busy that his evenings and 
Saturdays were given over to the 
work, found it advisable to move to 
Cambridge, so as to be nearer the 
Library. The commission arrange- 
ment, however, resulted in consider- 
able dissatisfaction over the quality of 
the prints. Mr Pearman, conserving 
paper, chemicals, and time, was anxi- 
ous to make each print count as the 
final one. Mr Lane and Mr Gookin, 
on the other hand, were more inter- 
ested in the quality of the prints, since 
they felt poor workmanship reflected 
on the name of the Library. Conse- 
quently, many prints were returned 
to Mr Pearman to be rephotographed, 
much to his chagrin. Many notes de- 
bating the quantity and quality prin- 
ciple passed between Mr Pearman 
and Mr Lane, some of which have 
survived in iVir Lane’s correspondence 
file. In the end, Mr Lane’s standards 
prevailed, and have been maintained 
down to this day. The department 
will sacrifice many sheets of paper 
and hours of time in order to obtain 
a satisfactory print. 

By 1924-25 the number of orders 
completed had reached 336, bringing 
in $1,475. Mr Pearman was naturally 
finding it more and more difficult to 
keep up with the flow while continu- 
ing on a part-time basis, and Mr 
Gookin had to assume more and more 
of the actual running of the depart- 
ment. The finished prints were rough- 
dried on huge cheesecloth-covered 
racks. It became Mr Gookin’s daily 
chore to inspect these prints, compare 
them with the work orders, and carry 
out their delivery to the customers. 
Neither Mr Pearman nor Mr Gookin 
was satisfied with the arrangements 
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as they now stood. Mr Pearman was 
overworked; Mr Gookin’s time might 
be more profitably expended in other 
activities. Finally, in July, 1925, Mr 
Pearman tendered his resignation, but 
at Mr Lane’s request stayed on until 
the Library could secure another 
operator. 

With the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, Walter B. Ballantyne, of the 
Photostat Corporation in Boston, the 
commission system was abandoned. 
Ballantyne began work 21 September 
1925 as a salaried member of the Li- 
brary staff, devoting three fourths of 
his time to the Photographic Depart- 
ment and the remainder to the Reg- 
istrar’s Office. He was an aggressive 
young man, endowed with a great 
deal of nervous energy and was will- 
ing to experiment with the newest 
developments in the photographic 
field. It was during his thirteen years 
of management that the department 
made its greatest strides. As official 
photographer for the Harvard Uni- 
versity Band and for the Harvard 
Athletic Association, he took many 
football action shots which appeared 
in the Harvard A. A. News. His death 
occurred suddenly in August, 1938. 
His successor was James F. Madden, 
who was in turn succeeded in 1947 
by Thomas P. Comey, the present in- 
cumbent. 

Shortly before the coming of Bal- 
lantyne, in February of 1925, the 
original camera had been deemed ob- 
solete, and was replaced by a No. 3 
photostat machine, purchased from 
the Photostat Corporation for $800. 
The department’s moderate success 
had added each year a small sum to 
the fund set aside for depreciation. 
In September of 1926 there was a 
further expenditure of $390, for an 
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electric drier, a machine which is still 
in use. A photostat recorder No. 9 
was added to the equipment in 1927; 
this camera prints both sides of a 
printed page on a single sheet. And 
in 1929 came yet another addition, a 
motor-driven No. 4 photostat ma- 
chine. This expansion of equipment 
inevitably taxed the capacity of the 
one photographic room, and in No- 
vember of 1931 a second room was 
made available, for darkroom work. 

Meanwhile, there had been many 
requests for glossy prints suitable for 
reproduction. With the replacements 
and additions already enumerated, 
there were no funds for acquiring a 
special camera, and the photostat ma- 
chine was of necessity adapted to the 
purpose. The rear of the camera 
holding a roll of photostat paper was 
swung back on its hinges and a solid 
wooden frame was made to fit this 
opening. An aperture 8 by 10 inches 
was cut in this frame to coincide 
with the center of the book carriage. 
At the sides of the opening two spring 
clips were attached, designed to hold 
a ground glass interchangeable with 
an 8 by 10 film holder. By using the 
ground glass for focusing, and by 
loading the film holder with cut sheets 
of photographic paper, it was pos- 
sible to get a high-contrast negative 
on paper. This negative was then re- 
photographed to produce the desired 
glossy positive suited for reproduc- 
tion. The adaptation, still in use at 
Harvard, is believed to be unique. 
Elsewhere, so far as is known, a roll 
of glossy paper is employed. 

Each year saw a steady increase in 
the volume of business carried on by 
the department. Ballantyne was soon 
giving all his time to the work, re- 
ceiving first the aid of a part-time high 
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school student and then, in 1929, that 
of a full-time assistant. By the year 
of Ballantyne’s death, 1938, there were 
three full-time operators and a part- 
time assistant, and the equipment had 
increased to four photostat machines, 
a Leica camera, and a Folmer-Graflex 
Photorecord camera for microphoto- 
graphy, while the addition of a third 
room alleviated once more the recur- 
rent space problem. Since 1938, ex- 
pansion has been at a slower pace. 
The staff at present consists of a su- 
pervisor and four full-time assistants. 
There has been no further extension 
in space, but the three rooms enable 
three different sections of the depart- 
ment to function independently, and 
house today an array of equipment 
which in its scope and variety strik- 
ingly demonstrates the distance the 
department has traveled from the 
single wooden camera of 1916. In the 
first room are the four photostat ma- 
chines, the necessary sinks, and the 
electric drier. The second room con- 
tains two Recordak cameras, a micro- 
film reader, a small electric glossy 
print drier, and a trimmer. The third 
room, now divided into two parts, 
serves in one section for copy work 
and in the other — entered through a 
light trap—as the darkroom, with 
microfilm positive printer, three en- 
largers, and a sink. 

Microfilming today accounts for 
more than twenty per cent of the 
total revenue of the department. Yet 
the first microfilming at Harvard was 
done less than twenty years ago. 

Microphotography itself may be 
said to date back to the siege of Paris 
in 1871, when a photographer with 
the imposing name of Prudent René 
Patrice Dagron ballooned out of Paris 
and inaugurated his news service to 
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the capital by carrier pigeons bearing 
messages on miniature film. No one 
really capitalized on this idea until 
banker George L. McCarthy, while 
sitting in a motion-picture theatre 
watching a slow-motion portrayal of 
a thrown baseball, conceived a cam- 
era that would photograph checks. 
Such a machine was developed dur- 
ing the period 1922-26 and was named 
‘Check-O-Graph,’ to be placed on 
the market in 1928, after further im- 
provement, under the name ‘Recor- 
dak.’ 

Concurrently, experiments in mic- 
roflm copying of newspapers by 
means of a Leica camera were being 
made at the Hoover War Library, 
Stanford University, and in 1928-30 
two members of the Harvard Faculty, 
Professor Kirsopp Lake and Profes- 
sor Robert P. Blake (the latter then 
Director of the University Library) 
used a Leica camera extensively for 
microfilming manuscripts during their 
trips to Greece, Syria, Iran, and Tur- 
key. Messrs Lake and Blake returned 
with hundreds of rolls of film, which 
were enlarged by the Photographic 
Department, the resultant prints form- 
ing the basis of Harvard’s John Pier- 
pont Morgan Collection of Photo- 
graphs of Manuscripts gathered from 
the monastic libraries of the Near East. 

The Harvard Library’s own entry 
into the field of microphotography 
came late in 1931, when a student in 
need of Christmas funds offered a 
Leica camera for sale through an ad- 
vertisement in the Harvard Crimson. 
The Library was the purchaser. From 
an initial expenditure of $40, the Li- 
brary’s investment in the field has 
risen to more than $3,000, including 
four microfilm readers in reading 
areas in addition to the equipment, al- 
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ready enumerated, in the Photographic 
Department itself. 

At the outset, a rather extended 
period of trial and error was required 
in order to work out a reasonably 
satisfactory method of filming with 
the Leica. A portable base and tripod 
to hold the camera were discarded 
in favor of an arm attachment con- 
necting the camera with the photo- 
stat machine, which made it possible 
to use the bookholder and mercury 
lights as for photostat work, with a 
plumb bob and spirit level for focus- 
ing. This arrangement worked well 
for microfilming, but tied up the 
photostat machine, and a further solu- 
tion had to be sought. Finally, after 
appropriate deliberations between 
Messrs Gookin, Ballantyne, and Wil- 
liam Brigham of the Photostat Cor- 
poration, a way out was found by 
utilizing a discarded bookholder from 
an obsolete photostat machine. 

With the able assistance of Mr 
Brigham, a 48-inch pillar was attached 
to the wall to support the Leica, the 
bookholder was placed at the base of 
the pillar, frames to hold two adjust- 
able lights were attached to each side 
of the bookholder, and four Photo- 
flood lights were arranged for illu- 
mination. It was fortunate that the 
orders for microfilming did not for 
some time run to more than 3,000 
frames per year, for the operation of 
the camera called for stamina as well 
as technical skill. The Leica magazine 
carried only 5 feet of film, or about 
36 exposures, so the operator had 
constantly to run up and down a 
stepladder to reload the magazine and 
refocus the camera, while for each 
exposure the film had to be advanced 
manually by turning a serrated knob, 
with the result that the daily output 
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of microfilm depended largely on the 
staying-power of the operator’s leg 
muscles and the callosity of his fingers. 

With the advent of a more prac- 
tical camera in 1937, the department 
clearly entered upon a new phase of 
its filming history. A new Folmer- 
Graflex Photorecord camera was pur- 
chased for $265. The camera maga- 
zine held 100 feet of film, the light 
and shutter releases were automati- 
cally controlled, and the film was ad- 
vanced by means of a motor-driven 
compressor. The labor-saving advan- 
tages were obvious. The greatly in- 
creased magazine capacity meant, 
also, that even a fairly long work 
might be filmed on a continuous strip 
rather than on the fifteen or twenty 
short sections necessitated by the 
Leica. 

The Photorecord was used until the 
department purchased a still more 
efficient machine, a Recordak Model D 
Camera, in 1940. Since the Photo- 
record was sold for only $90 less 
than cost, the department was able to 
use a camera for three years for an 
expenditure which was less than a 
few months’ rental charge. 

The Recordak Model D_ photo- 
graphs at reductions of from 8 to 20 
diameters at a speed of 40 exposures 
per minute. It is electrically operated 
and motor-driven; the shutter opera- 
tion and film advance are entirely 
automatic when an exposure pedal is 
tripped. The camera is adapted to 
the filming of folio volumes by means 
of a portable book cradle mounted 
on a double track which allows it to 
oscillate from side to side, shifting 
facing pages of the volume into the 
field of the lens. The length of travel 
of the cradle is adjusted to the size 
of the book being copied by means 
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of set screws clamped to the rails. 
The cradle was designed by the writer 
and constructed by the Harvard De- 
partment of Building and Grounds. 

By 1946 the volume of microfilm 
work had so much further increased 
that it was necessary to purchase a 
second Recordak camera, also a Model 
D. Since then the business of the de- 
partment, in all branches, has re- 
mained relatively stable. For example, 
in 1947-48 the total revenue amounted 
to $26,101, in 1948-49 to $25,344. 

Between the microfilm and photo- 
Stat requests, no week passes without 
an order that has some romantic or 
intriguing facet. The department has 
a range from hurricanes and the Bi- 
kini atom bomb to the autograph 
manuscript of “The Eve of Saint 
Agnes,’ and like Shakespeare it trav- 
erses the seven ages of man (with cer- 
tain subsidiary ages), photographing 
the birth certificate, baptismal record, 
transcript of school grades, Army 
discharge, college diploma, marriage 
certificate, divorce petition, will, and 
finally the death certificate. During 
the war, the department filmed, many 
months in advance of the invasion, 
all the maps of North Africa from 
the Widener collection and from the 
Institute of Geographical Exploration. 
The Navy had many ‘Secret’ and 
‘Confidential’ projects filmed, as well 
as much material for its visual educa- 
tion training program. 

One of the larger contracts seemed 
to have paradoxical aspects. Profes- 
sor I. A. Richards worked out a series 
of drawings for basic words. The 
drawings were copied by photostat 
and then edited. These revised draw- 
ings were then microfilmed in proper 
sequence, to constitute a course in 
Basic English, which was sent, of all 
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places, to England to teach English 
to the miners. 

Only recently, the score of a new 
Haydn concerto in C major for organ 
and orchestra, a previously unknown 
composition, was brought to this 
country in microfilm by Mr E. Power 
Biggs. Enlargements made by the de- 
partment were used in the first pre- 
sentation of the work in this country 
by Mr Biggs and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The department feels almost a 
partner’s interest in the work of many 
of its clients. Mrs Samuel Cabot is 
always welcome with her reproduc- 
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tions of old tapestries and the stories 
that lie behind them, or Professor 
Kenneth Conant with his latest models 
of the abbey at Cluny or the newest 
sketches for the Harvard china, while 
Professor Don Leet is never too busy 
to explain his seismograph chart of 
the latest earthquake or tidal wave. 
Only the other day Professor Leet 
came dashing into the office and ex- 
claimed, ‘I’ve lost an earthquake — 
have you got it?’ Though from the 
look of the office one might have 
thought we had, we had to enter a 
denial. 
Cuarves L. Grace 


News of the Libraries 


REARRANGEMENTS 
IN WIDENER 


URING the past winter the 
Library of the Department 
of Mathematics, occupant of 


various rooms on the top floor of 
Widener from the opening of the 
building in 1915, moved to Room 19 
of the Vanserg Building, off Divinity 
Avenue. Its latest locale in Widener 
had been Room P, occupied 1946-49. 
Prior to 1946, the Mathematics Library 
had been next door in Room O for a 
number of years, in succession to the 
Bureau of Municipal Research (trans- 
ferred to Littauer 1938-39). But in 
1946 the heavy post-war enrollment 
so overtaxed the main Widener Read- 
ing Room that both Room N and 
Room I were pressed into service as 
subsidiary reading areas, to contain 
the reserved books in certain subjects 
—a use which persisted until the 
opening of Lamont. 


Room O has now been divided into 
three studies, equipped with modern 
fixtures, and numbered Rooms 783, 
784, and 785. One of these studies 
serves as the editorial offices of the 
Nueva revista de filologia hispanica, 
founded by Professor Amado Alonso 
in Buenos Aires a dozen years ago and 
now once more under his immediate 
direction. 

Of the space left vacant by the re- 
moval of the Modern Poetry Collec- 
tion to Lamont, the smaller room has 
been remodeled to serve as a study, 
and is once more known as Room W, 
while the larger room, Room X, has 
become a seminar room for the Eng- 
lish Department, whose Child Memo- 
rial Room is immediately adjoining on 
the north. The turntable and loud- 
speaker of the old Poetry Room have 
been retained, and are in regular use 
for instruction in public speaking. 
The room and its apparatus are also 
available for meetings of mixed audi- 
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ences, thus supplementing the new 
Poetry Room in Lamont. 


PLANS FOR A NORTHEASTERN 
REGIONAL LIBRARY 


urING the last three years 
] Jee: of the larger 

libraries in the northeastern 
United States have held several meet- 
ings in New York City on the general 
subject of library cooperation. At a 
meeting in March 1949 the group 
asked Mr Metcalf to draw up a pre- 
liminary proposal for a regional li- 
brary in the area. The resultant docu- 
ment was discussed at a meeting in 
New York on 16 January 1950, where 
the philosophical background and gen- 
eral principles were emphasized, and 
the problem was referred, for further 
consideration, to a committee of the 
librarians concerned, with Mr Metcalf 
as chairman. Members of this com- 
mittee met at the midwinter session 
of the American Library Association 
in Chicago on 28 January 1950, and 
again in New York on February 27. 
As this issue of the BULLETIN goes to 
press, efforts are being made to inte- 
grate the regional library proposal 
with plans for library cooperation in 
New York City. At a meeting of 
the Colleges and University Libraries 
Group of the New York Library As- 
sociation to be held on April 29, Dr 
Carl White of Columbia University 
will talk about the New York City 
program of cooperation, and Mr Met- 
calf will discuss the regional library 
plan. 

The first three meetings of the 
group on library cooperation included 
representatives of the governing boards 
of the libraries concerned, and also of 
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other administrative bodies of the per- 
tinent institutions, as well as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee of the 
Congress for the Library of Congress. 
In connection with the preparation 
of the preliminary proposal which was 
submitted on January 16, Mr Wil- 
liams, of the Harvard Library, visited 
the officers of the New York Public 
Library and of the libraries of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Columbia, Yale, Brown, and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BAKER LIBRARY 


HERE have recently been is- 

sued by the Baker Library of 
the Graduate School of Busi- 

ness Administration: Arthur H. Cole, 
Kress Library of Business and Eco- 
nomics 1938-1949 (Boston, 1949); 
Arthur H. Cole, The Great Mirror of 
Folly (Het Groote Tafereel der Dwaas- 
heid: An Economic-Bibliograpbical 
Study) (Kress Publication No. 6; Bos- 
ton 1950), $1.00; and Basing Point 
Pricing Practices (Reference List No. 
7). All these publications may be ob- 
tained from the Baker Library. The 
Reference Lists are available at the 
Reference Desk. Earlier Lists are enu- 
merated in the Buttetin, II (1948), 


272-273, and III (1949), 449. 


WALLICH COLLECTION ADDED 
TO THE KRESS LIBRARY 


N important addition to the 
Kress Library at the Business 
School is a collection of Ger- 


man economic material recently ac- 
quired by purchase from Frau Paul 
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Wallich, widow of a Berlin banker. 
This collection consists of about fifteen 
hundred volumes dealing with business 
practices and business enterprises from 
the early eighteenth century down to 
the twentieth. Over ninety per cent 
of this material is not to be found in 
the Library of Congress, and probably 
two thirds is not in any American 
library. 


TIBETAN COLLECTION MOVED 
TO LAMONT 


HE greater part of the 
Tibetan collection of the 
Chinese-Japanese Library has 


recently been moved from Boylston 
Hall to the Widener stack beneath the 
Lamont Library. The material moved 
largely consists, as far as bulk is con- 
cerned, of lengthy sets of various edi- 
tions of the Kanjur and Tanjur, in- 
cluding the Narthang editions of the 
two works (100 and 225 volumes re- 
spectively); the red-printed K’ang-hsi 
edition of the Kanjur, Peking, 1683, 
106 volumes; the Lhasa edition of the 
Kanjur, 1893—1933?; and a red-printed 
Mongol translation of the Kanjur, 
seventeenth century, 108 volumes. 
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THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY 
IN A UNIVERSITY 


HE papers presented at the 
conference, “The Place of the 
Library in a University,’ held 
in Lamont in March 1949, have now 
been published in book form, under 
the imprint of the University Library, 
and with the same title as that of the 
conference. Contributors and contri- 
butions include: 
Dixon Wecter, General Reading in 
a University Library 
Ernest H. Wilkins, The University 
Library and Scholarship 

Zechariah Chafee, Jr, The Library 

and the Professional School 

William A. Jackson, The Impor- 

tance of Rare Books and Manu- 
scripts in a University Library 
Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard Faces Its 
Library Problems 

Donald Coney, Newton F. McKeon, 
Jr, and Harvie Branscomb, The 
Future of Libraries in Academic 
Institutions. 

These papers are reprinted from the 
types of the Harvarp Liprary But- 
LETIN, III (1949), 183-197, 315-346, 
IV (1950), 5-27, with an added fore- 
word by Mr Metcalf. Copies, at $2.00 
postpaid, may be obtained through 
the Office of the Editor, Harvard 
University Library. 
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